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PREFACE. 



The following contribution to the improvement of school-houses, was 
originally prepared by the author in 1838, as one of a series of addresses 
designed for popular and miscellaneous audiences, and as such, was 
dslivered in various towns in Connecticut during the four years he acted 
as Secretary of the Board of Commissioners of Conmion Schools for that 
State. It was printed for the first time in the Connecticut Common 
School Journal in the winter of 1841; and again, in 1842, as one of the 
documents appended to his Annual Report to the Board for that year. 
Since that date it has been repeatedly published, each time with addi- 
tional plans anc descriptions of new and convenient school-houses, until 
upwards of twenty thousand copies have been gratuitously circulated in 
the States where the author has been called upon to labor in the cause 
of common-sclipol improvement, or among the friends of popular educa- 
tion in other parts of the country. At the suggestion of many of these 
friends, the work has been put into the hands of a publishing house, to 
be brought before the public, in the hope that it may still continue to 
help those who are looking round for approved plans of school-houses, by 
introducing them to the results of much study, observation and experi- 
ence on the part of many laborers in this department of public education. 
It was the wish of the author to revise that portion of the work in which 
the general principles of school architecture are discussed, and to arrange 
the various plans and descriptions of improvements in the construction, 
internal arrangement, and furniture of school-houses, which have been 
added to each successive edition in the order of time in which they have 
been brought to his notice, under appropriate heads. But his tune is too 
much absorbed in the immediate and pressing dutiesof his office, to admit 
of his doing any thing beyond a general superintendenee of the publica- 
tion, and the preparation of a few additional plans, for this edition. 

With such views, therefore, as the essay originally presented, and 
with such modifications and additions as he has been able to embody in 
each successive edition, it is now committed to the hands of the pub- 
lishers. These views were formed after a careful consideration of the 
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gdbject in its various relations, direct and indirect, to the health, mannerB, 
morals, and intellectaal progress of children, and the health and saccess 
of the teacher, both in government and instructioh. The subject was 
forced on the attention of the author in the very outset of his labors in 
the field of public education. Go where he would, in city or country, he 
encountered the district school-house, standing in disgraceful contrast 
with every other structure designed for public or domestic use. Its loca- 
tion, construction, furniture and arrangements, seemed intended to hinder, 
and not promote, to defeat and not perfect, the work which was to be 
carried on within and without its walls. The attention of parents and 
school officers was early emd earnestly called to the close connection 
between a good school-house and a good school, and to the great prin- 
ciple that to make an edifice good for school purposes, it should be built 
for children at school, and their teachers; for children difiering in 
age, sex, size, and studies, and therefore requiring different accommodar 
tions ; for children engaged sometimes in study and sometimes in recitap 
tbn; for children whose health and success in study require that they 
shall be frequently, and every day, in the open air, for exercise and recre- 
ation, and at all times supplied with pure air to breathe ; for children who 
are to occupy it in the hot days of summer, and the cold dajrs of winter, 
and to occupy it for periods of time in different parts of the day, in posi- 
tions which become wearisome, if the seats are not in all respects com- 
fortable, and which may affect symmetry of form and length of life, if the 
construction and relative heights of the seats and desks which they occupy 
are not properly attended to ; for children whose manners and morals, — 
whose habits of order, cleanliness and punctuality, — whose temper, love of 
study, Euttd of the school, are in no inconsiderable degree affected by the 
attractive or repulsive location and appearance, the inexpensive out-door 
arrangements, and the internal construction of the place where they 
spend or should spend a large part of the most impressible period of their 
lives. This place, too, it should be borne in mind, is to be occupied by a 
teacher whose own health and daily happiness areaffected by most of the 
various circumstances above alluded to, and whose best plans of order, 
classification, discipline and recitation, may be utterly baffled, or greatiy 
promoted, by the manner in which the school-house may be located, 
lighted, warmed, ventilated and seated. 

With these general views of school architecture, this essay wai 
originally written. The author will be happy to receive from any 
quarter, plans and descriptions of new school-houses, and to insert them 
in subsequent editions of this work, with proper acknowledgment for the , 
same. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



Lest the author should be thought to exaggerate the defi- 
ciences of school-houses as they have been heretofore constructed, 
and as they are now almost universally found wherever public 
attention has not been earnestly, perseveringly, and judiciously 
called to their improvement, the following extracts from recent 
official school documents are inserted, respecting the condition 
of school-houses in States where pubUc education has received 
the most attention. The facts herein stated show that, while 
some advance has been made within a few years past, both in 
public opinion and public action, still the standard of actual 
attainment is very low, and the disastrous consequences of neg- 
lect are not sufficiently, or generally appreciated. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Extracts yrom tfte ^Report of the Secretary (Hon, Horace Mdrm) of 
ihe Board of Education for 1846." 

"For years the condition of this class of edifices, throughout the State, 
taken as a whole^ had been growing worse and worse. Time and decay 
were always doing their work, while onlv here and there, with wide 
spaces between, was any notice taken of their silent ravages ; and^ in 
still fewer instances, were these ravages repaired. Hence, notwith- 
standing the improved condition of aU omer classes of buildings, general 
dilapidation was the fate of these. Industry and the increasing pecu- 
niary ability which it creates, had given comfort, neatness, and even 
elegance to private dwelling's. Public spirit had erected commodious 
and costly churches. Counties, though largely taxed, had yet uncom- 
" ' * ad spacious court-houses and public '" 



jly paid for handsome Euad spacious court-houses and public offices. 

Humanity had been at work, and had made generous and noble jirovision 
for the pauper, the blind, the deaf and dumb, the insane. Even jails and 
houses of correction, — ^the receptacles of felons' and other offenders 
against the laws of God emd man, had, in many instances, been trans- 
formed, by the more enlightened spirit of the age, into comfortable and 
healthful residences. The Genius of • architecture, as if she had made 
adequate provision for all mankind, extended her sheltering care over the 
brute creation. Better stables were provided for cattle, better folds for 
■heep, and even the unclean beasts felt the improving hand of reform. 
But m the mean time the school-houses, to which the children should 
have been wooed by- every attraction, were suffered to go where age and 
the elements would carry them. 
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In 1837, not one third part of the Public School-houses in Massachti- 
settB would have been considered tenantable by any decent family, out 
of the poor-house, or in it As an incentive to neatness and decency, 
children were sent to a house wtiose walls and floors were indeed painted, 
but they were painted, all too thickiv, by smoke and filth ; whose benches 
and doors were covered with carved work, but they were the gross and 
obscene carvings of imj)ure hands; whose vestibule, after the oriental 
fashion, was converted into a veranda, but the metamorphosis which 
changed its architectural style, consisted in laying it bare of its outer 
covering^. The modesty and chastity of the sexes, at their tenderest age, 
was to be cultivated and cherished, m places, which oflentimes were as 
destitute of all suitable accommodations, as a camp or a caravan. The 
brain was to be worked amid gases that stupefied it The virtues of 
generosity and forbearance were to be acquired where sharp discomfort 
and pain tempted each one to seize more than his own share of reUef, 
and thus to strengthen every selfish propensity. 

At the time referred to, the school-houses in Massachusetts were an 
opprobrium to the State; and if there be any one who thinks this 
expression too strong, he may satisfy himself of its correctness by 
inspecting some of the few specimens of them which still remain. 

The earliest effort at reform was Effected towards this class of build- 
ings. By presenting the idea of taxation, this measure encountered the 
opposition of one of the strongest passions of the age. Not only the 
sordid and avaricious, but even those, whose virtue of frugality, by the 
force of habit, had been iniperceptibly sliding into the vice of parsimony, 
felt the alarm. Men of fortune, without children, and men who haa 
reared a famUy of children, and borne the expenses of their education, 
fancied they saw something of injustice in bemg called to pay for the 
education of others; and too often their fancies started up into spectres 
of all imaginable oppression and wrong. The school districts were the 
scene where the contending parties arrayed themselves against each 
other; the school-house itself their arena. From time immemorial, it 
had been the custom to hold school district meetings in the school-house. 
Hither, according to ancient usage, the voters were summoned to come. 
In this forum, the question was to be decided, whether a new edifice 
should be erected, or whether the ability of the old one to stand upon its 
foundations for another season, should be tried. Regard for the nealth, 
the decent manners, the intellectual progress and the moral welfare of the 
children, common humanity, policy, duty, the highest worldly interests of 
the race, were marshalled on one side, demanding a change ; selfishness, 
cupidity, insensibilitv to the wants and the welfare of others, and that 
fallacious plea, that because the school-house had answered the purpose 
BO bng, therefore it would continue to answer it still bnger, — an argument 
which would make all houses, and roads, and garments, and everv thing 
made by human hands, last forever, — resisted the change. The dm- 
graceful contrast between the school-house and all other edmces, whether 
public or private, in its vicinity ; the immense physical and spiritual sacri- 
fices which its condition infhcted upon the rising generation, were oflen 
and unavailingly urged; but there was always one argument which the 
advocates for reform could use with irresistible effect, — ^the school-house 
itself. Cold winds, whistling through crannies and chinks and broken 
windows, told with merciless effect upon the opponents. The ardor of 
opposition was cooled by snow-blasts rushing up tnrough the floor. Pain- 
imparting seats made it impossible for tiie objectors to listen patientiy 
even to arguments on their own side ; and it was obvious that the tears 
thev shed were less attributable to any wrongs which they feared, than 
to the volumes of smoke which belched out with every gust of wind from 
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broken funnela and chimneys. Such was the case in some houses. In 
others, opposite evils prevailed ; and the heat and stifling air and nau- 
seating etnuvia were such as a grown man has hardly been compelled to 
live in, since the time of Jonah. 

Though insensible to arguments addressed to reason and conscience, 
yet the senses and muscles and nerves of this class of men were less 
hardened than their hearts ; and the colds and cramps, the exhaustion and 
debility, wliich they carried home, worked mightily for their conversion to 
truth. Under such circumstances, persuasion became compulsory. 

Could the leaders of the opposition have transferred the debate to some 
commodious public hall, or to their own spacious and elegant mansions, 
they might have bid defiance to humanity and remained masters of the 
field. But the party of reform held them relentlessly to the battle-ground ; 
and there the cause of progress triumphed, on the very spot where it hswl 
been so long dishonored. 

During the five years immediately succeeding the report made by the 
Board of Education to the Legislature, on the subject of school-houses. 
the sums expended for the erection or repair of this class of buildings fell 
but Uttle short of seven hundred thousand dollars. Since that time, from 
the best information obtained, I suppose the sum expended on this one 
item to be about one hundred ana fifty thmisand dollars annually. 
Every year adds some new improvement to the construction and arrange- 
ment of these edifices. 

In regard to this great change in school-houses, — it would hardly be too 
much to call it a revolution, — the school committees have done an excel- 
lent work^ — or rather, they have begun it; — it is not yet done. Their 
annual reports, read in open town meeting, or printed and circulated 
among the inhabitants, afterwards embodied in the Abstracts and distri- 
buted to all the members of the government, to all towns and school com- 
mittees have enlightened and convinced a State. 

NEW-YORK. 

ExTRACTyrom the " Annual Report of the Superintendent (Hotl Samttel 

Young) of Common Schools, m,aae to the Legislature, January 13, 

1844." 

"The whole number of school-houses visited and inspected by the 
county superinte/idents during the year was 9,368 : of which 7,685 were of 
framed wood ; 446 of brick ; 523 of stone, and 707 of logs. Of these, 
3,160 were found in good repair; 2,870 in ordinary and comfortable repair, 
and 3 319 in bad repair, or totally unfit for school purposes. The number 
furnished with more than one room was 544, leavmg 8,795 with one room 
only. The number furnished with suitable play-grounds is 1,541; iJie 
number not so furnished, 7,313. The number furnished with a single 
privy is, 1,810; those with privies containing separate apartments for male 
and female pupils, 1,012 ; while the mmiber of those not furnished with 
any privy wnatever, is 6,423. The number suitably furnished with con- 
venient seats, desks, &c., is reported at 3.282, and the number not so fur- 
nished, at 5,972. The number furnished with proper facilities for ventila- 
tion is stated at 1,518 ; while the number not provided with these essen- 
tial requisites of health and comfort is 7,889. 

No subject connected with the interests of elementary instruction 
affords a source of such mortifying and humiliating reflections as that oi 
the condition of a large portion of the school-houses, as presented in the 
above enumeration. One-third only of the whole number visited, were 
found in good repair : another third m ordinary and comfortable condition 
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only in this respect — in other words, barely sufficient for the convenience 
ana accommodation of the teachers and pupils ; while the remainder, con- 
sisting of 3,319, were to all intents and purposes unfit for the reception of 
man or beast. 

But 544 out of 9,368 houses visited, contained more than one room ; 
7,313 were destitute of any suitable play-ground ; nearly six thousand 
were unfurnished with convenient seats and desks ; nearly eight thousand 
destitute of the proper facilities for ventilation; and upwards of six thou- 
sand without a privy of emy sort ; while of the remainder but about one 
thousand were provided with privies containing different apartments for 
male Etnd female pupils ! And it is in these miserable abodes of accumu- 
lated dirt and filth, deprived of wholesome air, or exposed without adequate 
protection to the assaults of the elements, with no facilities for necessary 
exercise or relEixation, no convenience for prosecuting their studies; 
crowded together on benches not admitting of a moment's rest in any 
position, and debarred the possibility of yielding to the ordinary calls of 
nature without violent inroads upon moaesty and shame ; that upwards 
of two hundred thousand children, scattered over various parts of the 
State, are compelled to spend an average period of eight months during 
each year of their pupilage ! Here the first lessons of human life, the 
incipient principles of morality, and the rules of social intercourse are to 
be mipressed upon the plastic mind. The boy is here to receive the 
model of his permanent character, and to imbibe the elements of lus 
future career ; and here the instinctive delicacy of the young female, one 
of the characteristic ornaments of the sex, is to be expanded into matu- 
rity by precept and example ! Is it strange, under such circumstances, 
that an early and invincible repugnance to the acquisition of knowledge 
is imbibed by the youthful mind ; that the school-house is regarded with 
unconcealed aversion and disgust, and that parents who have any desire 
to preserve the health and the morals of their children, exclude them 
from the district school, and provide instruction for them elsewhere ? 

If legislation could reach and remedy the evil, the law-making power 
would oe earnestly invoked. But where the ordinary mandates of 
humanity, and the laws of parental feeling written by the finger of 
heaven on the human heart, are obliterated or powerless, all statutory 
provisions would be idle and vain. In some instances during the past 
year, comfortable school-houses have been erected to supply the place of 
miserable and dilapidated tenements which for years had been a disgrace 
to the inhabitants. Perhaps the contagion of such worthy examples may 
spread ; and that which seems to have been beyond the mfluence of the 
ordinary impulses of humanity, may be accomplished by the power of 
example or the dread of shame. 

The expense of constructing and maintaining convenient buildings, 
and all other proper appliances for the education of the young, is a mere 
trifle when contrasted with the beneficial results which inevitably follow. 

Of all the expenditures which are calculated to subserve the wants or 
gratify the caprices of man, there are none which confer such important 
and durable blessings as those which are applied to the cultivation and 
expansion of the moral and intellectual powers. It is by such cultivation 
that human happiness is gjraduated. and that from the most debased of 
tliC savage tribes, nation rises above nation in the scale of prosperity and 
civilization. The penuriousness which has been mEuiifested on this sub- 
ject, and the reckless profligacy exhibited on others, is strongly charac- 
teristic of the past In future times, when the light of science shall be 
more widely diffused, and when the education of the young shall claim 
and receive the consideration it deserves, a retrospection to the records ot 
the past will exhibit preceding generations in no enviable point of view. 
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The following remarks and extracts from the Reports of the special 
visiters appointed by the State Superintendent (Hon. John C. Spencer) 
in each of the counties, for 1840, and for 1841, are taken from Part I of 
thait admirable work, the " School and the Schoolmaster," Part I, by Prof, 
(now Bishop) Potter, and Part II, by George B. Emerson, Esq., of 
Boston. 

" I ask, then, firsts are our common schools places of agreeable resort, 
calculated to promote health, and to connect pleasant associations with 
study? 

Ans. Say the visiters, in one of the oldest and most affluent towns of 
the south-eastern section of the state, 'It may be remarked, generally, 
that the school-houses are built in the old style, are too small to be con- 
venient, and, with one exception, too near the public rosuls, generaJly 
having no other play-ground.' Twelve districts were visited in this 
town. — See Report of Visiters (1840), p. 47. 

Say the visiters of another large and wealthy town in the central part 
of the state, ' Out of the 20 schools they visited, 10 of the school-houses 
were in bad repair, and many of them not worth repairing. In none 
were any means provided for the ventilation of the room. In many of 
the districts, the school-rooms are too small for the number of scholars. 
The location of the school-houses is generally pleasant There are, how- 
ever, but few instances where play-ffrounds are attached, and tieir condi- 
tion as to privies is very bad. The arrangement of seats and desks is 
generally very bad, and inconvenient to both scholars and teachers. 
Most of them are without backs.'— P. 28 (/?ep., 1840.) 

From another town in the north-western part of the state, containing a 
large population, and twenty-two school districts, the visiters report of 
district No. 1, that the school-house is large and commodious, but scan- 
dalously cut and marked ; the school-room but tolerably clean ; the privies 
very filthy, and no means of ventilation but by opening the door or 
raising the window. No. 2 has an old school-house; the room not clean; 
seats and desks weU arranged, but cut and marked ; no ventilation ; the 
children healthy, but not clean. No. 3 has an old frame building, but 
warm and comfortable. No. 4 has a very poof, dilapidated old frame 
school-house, though the inhabitants are generally wealthy for that 
country. No. 5 has a frame school-house, old and in bad condition; 
school-room not clean ; seats and desks not convenient ; No. 6 has a frame 
school-house, old and in bad condition ; the school-room is not clean ; no 
cup or pail for drinking water. No. 7 has a log school-house, in a very 
bad condition; desks and seats are inconvenient. *Here, too,' say the 
visiters, 'society is good, and people mostly in easy circumstances, but 
the school-house very unbecoming such inhabitants. It does not com- 
pare well with their dwellings.' No. 8, say the visiters, is * a hard case.' 
No. 9 has a frame house in good condition and in a pleasant location, but 
is * too small for the number of children.' No. 10 has a log school-house. 
No. 11 has a 4og shanty for a school-house, not fit for any school.' No. 
12 a log house. No. 13 has a log shanty, in bad condition, not pleasantly 
located, school-room not clean. *The school-house or /iot7e/ m this dis- 
trict is so cold in winter, so small and inconvenient, that little can be done 
towards preserving order or advancing education among so many schol- 
ars ; some poor inhabitants and some in good circumstances ; might have 
a better school-house.' No. 14 has a good frame house, in good condi- 
tion, pleasant location, with ample and beautiful play-ground ; school-room 
in clean condition. The visiters add, ' In this mstrict the inhabitants are 
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poor, and the scholars attend irregularly ; the houae was buiU by one man 
tn low circumstances, who has a large family of boys to educate ; a noble 
ad.'* No. 15 has a frame house, in a good, warm, and comfortable conr 
dition, with a pleasant and retired location and a play-ground. • No. 16 has 
a log shanty for a school-house. No. 17, ' no regular school-house other 
than some old log house.' No. 18, no school-house. No. 19, a log shanty. 
No. 20 and 21 are new districts. No. 22 has a frame school-house, m 
good repair and pleasantly situated. Thus, out of twenty-two school- 
houses, not more than five are reported as respectable or comfortable ; 
none have any proper means of ventilation ; eignt are built of logs ; and 
but one of them, according to the visiters, has a privy. — Report (1840), 
p. 142. 

It is also a subject of frequent complaint in these reports, that the seats 
are too high (too high, say the visiters in one case, for a man of six feet, 
and all alike), and are, therefore, uncomfortable for the children, as well 
as productive of much disorder. ^ We have found,' says the report from 
one town, ' except in one school, all the seats and desks much too high, 
and in that one tney were recently cut down at our recommendation. In 
many of our schools, a considerable number of children are crowded into 
the same seat, and commonly those seated beyond the entering place 
have no means of getting at their seats but by climbing over those 
already seated, and to the ruin of all regard to cleanliness.' 

* We have witnessed much uneasiness, if not suffering, among the 
children, from the dangling of their legs from a high seat, and, with the 
one exception, have seen them attempting to write on desks so high that, 
instead of the elbow resting to assist the hand in g^uiding the pen, the 
whole arm has, of necessity, been stretched out ; for, if they did not this, 
they must write rather by ffuess than sight, unless some one may have 
the fortune to be near-sighted, and, from this defect, succeed in seemg his 
work. This is a great evil, and ought to be remedied before we complain 
of the incompetency of teachers.' — Report (1841), p. 38. 

These specimens will serve to show how far many of the school- 
houses, in this state, are pleasant places of resort, or study, and in what 
de^ee they are likely to inspire a respect for education, or a desire to 
enjoy and improve its advantage's. The condition and aspect of the 
building, with its appendages and surrounding landscape, are insej^arably 
associated, in a child's mind, with his first day at school, and his first 
thoughts about education. Is it well, then, that these earliest, most 
lasting, and most controlling associations, should be charged with so 
much that is offensive ? Is it to be expected, that the youthful mind can 
regard that as the cause, next to religion, most important of all others, 
which is upheld and promoted, in such ouildings, as the district school- 
house usually is ? Among the most comfortless and wretched tenements, 
which the pupil ever enters, he thinks of it with repugnance ; the tasks 
which it imposes, he dreads ; and he at length takes h£ leave of it, as of 
a prison, from which he is but too happy to escape. 

This seems to me to be the {greatest evil connected with our school- 
houses. But their deleterious effect on health, is also to be considered. 
Air which has been once respired by the lungs, parts^with its healthy 
properties, and is no longer nt for use. Hence a number of persons, 
oreathing the air of the same apartment, soon contaminate it, unless the 
space is very large, or unless there is some provision for the introduction 
of fresh, as well as the exclusion of foul air. This ventilation is espe- 
cially important for school-houses, since they are usually small in propor- 
tk>n to the number of scholars ; the scholars remain together a long wnile 
at once, and are less cleanly in their personal habits than adults. Yet, 
important as it is, probably not one common school in fifly, in this state, 
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will be found supjplied with adequate means to effect it The cracks and 
crevices, which abouad in our school-houses, admit quite enough of cold 
air ia winter, but not enough of fresh. What is wanted at that season, 
for both health and economy, is a constant supply of fresh warm air ; and 
this is easily obtained by causing the air, as it enters from without, to 
pass through heated flues, or over heated surfaces. 

It is also important, to the health of scholars and teachers in common 
schools, that the rooms should be larger and have higher ceilings ; and 
that much more scrupulous attention should be paid to the cleanUness of 
both the room and its mmates. ^ An evil,' say the visiters of one of the 
towns, ' greater than the variety of school-books or the want of necessarv 
apparatus, is having school-rooms so unskilfully made and arranged. 
Of our 13 school-rooms, only 3 are ten feet high, and of the residue only 
one is over eight feet. The stupidity arising from foul, ofl-breathed air, 
is set down as a grave charge against the capacity of the scholars or the 
energy of the teacher. A room for 30 children, allowing 12 square feet 
for each child, is low at 10 feet, and for every EuiditionS ten children an 
extra foot in elevation is absolutely necessary, to enable the occupants ot 
the room to breathe freely.' — Report (1841), p. 38. 

Are common schools so conducted, as to promote habits of necUness and 
order, and cultivate good manners and rejinedfeelihgs 7 

From the quotations already made from the reports of visiters, it 
appears that the school-rooms, in many cases, were not clean ; and the 
same thing is oflen alleged of the children. I will add but one other 
passage, to which I happen to open on p. 39 of the Report (1840). It 
relates to a town containing 24 school districts, of which 16 were visited. 
Of these 16, one quarter are represented to have been almost entirely 
regardless of neatness and order, viz. : No. 4 * has a dirty school-room, 
and the appearance of the children was dirty and sickly.' No. 2 ^has a 
dirty school-room, inconveniently arranged, and ventilated aU over ;' the 
children ' rather dirty,' and no means of supplying fresh water except 
from the neighbor's pails and cups. No. 3 has • an extremely dirty school- 
room, without ventilation, tlie children not clean, and no convenience for 
water.' No. 24 ' has a school-house out of repair, dirty, and inconvenient 
in its arrangements.' 

It is also a subject of almost universal complaint, that the schoolrTunuea 
are wtthout privies. On an average, probably not more than one in 
twenty, of the school-houses throughout the state, has this appendage ; 
and in these, it was almost invariably found, by the visiters^ to be in a bad 
state. This fact speaks volumes, or the attention, which is paid at these 
schools, to dehcacy of manners, and refinement of feeling. None but the 
very poorest families think of living without such a convenience at home; 
and a man, who should build a good dwelling-house, but provide no place 
for retirement when performing the most private offices oT nature, would 
be thought to give the clearest evidence of a coarse and brutal mind. 
Yet respectable parents allow their children to go to a school where this 
is the case ; and where the evil is greatly aggravated by the fact, that 
numbers of both sexes are collected, and that, too, at an age of extreme 
levity, and when the youthful mind is prone to the indulgence of a pru- 
rient imagination. Says one of the visiters (Report, 1840, p. 77), * In 
most cases in this town, the scholars, male and female, are turned promis- 
cuously and simultaneously into the public highway, without the shelter 
of 80 much (in the old districts) as a ' stump' for a covert to the calls of 
nature. The baneful tendency, on the young and pliant sensibilities, of 
this barbarous custom, are truly lamentable.' So the visiters of one of 
the largest and oldest counties : * We regret to perceive that many of the 
districts have neglected to erect privies for the use of the children at 
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■chooL This is a lamentable error. The injury to the tajste and moraitf ■ 
of the children which will naturally result from this neglect, is of a char- 
acter much more serious than the discomfort which is obviously produced 
hy iV— (Report, 1840, p. 131.)" 

VERMONT. 

Extract from the " First Annual Report of the State Superintendent 

(Hon, Horace Eaton,) of Common SchooU, October, 1846," made to the 

jLegislature. 

" It might occur to any one in travellinff through the State, that our 
school-houses are almost uniformly located in an uninteresting and uo- 
suitable spot, and that the buildings themselves too generally exhibit an 
unfavorable; and even repulsive aspect Yet by; giving some license to 
the imagination it might be supposed that, notwithstanding their location 
and external aspect were so forbidding, the internal appearance would be 
more cheerful and pleasant — or at least, that the arrangement and coa- 
struction within would be comfortably adapted to the purposes which the 
school-house was intended to fulfil. But an actual inspection of by far 
the greatest number of the school-houses in the State, by Count3r Super- 
intendents, discloses the unpleasant fact, that ordinarily the interior qo68 
but correspond with the exterior, or is, if possible, still worse. A very 
large proportion of these buildings throughout tne State must be set 
down as in a miserable condition. The melancholy fact is established by 
the concurrent report of all our County Superintendents, that in every 
quarter of the State they are, as a class, altogether unsuited to their 
nigh purposes. Probably nine-tenths of them are located upon the line 
of the highway; and as the geographical centre of the district usually 
determines their situation, aside from the relation with the road, it is a 
rare chance that one is not placed in an exposed, unpleasant and uncom- 
fortable spot. In some cases — especially in villages — their location 
seems to be determined by the worth, or rather by' the worthlessnesa of 
the ground on which they stand — that being selected which is of the 
least value for any other purpose. Seldom or never do we see our school- 
houses surrounded by trees or shrubbery, to serve the purpose which 
they might serve so well — that of delighting the eye, gratifying the 
taste, and contributing to the physical comfort, by shielding from the 
acorchinff sun of summer, and breaking the bleak winds of winter. And 
from buildings thus situated and thus exposed, pupils are turned out into 
the streets for their sports, and for other purposes still more indispensable. 
What better results could be expected under such a system than that 
our ' girls should become hoydens and our boys blackguards V Indeed 
it would be a happy event, if in no case results still more melancholy and 
disastrous than this were realized. 

But this notice of ordinary deficiencies does not cover the whole ground 
of error in regard to the situation of school-houses. In some cases they 
are brought mto close connection with positive nuisances. In a case 
which has fallen under the Superintendent's own personal observation, 
one side of the school-house forms part of the fence of a hog-yard, into 
which, during the summer, the calves from an extensive dairy estaolish- 
ment have been thrown from time to time, (disgusting and revolting 
spectacle !) to be rent and devoured before the eyes of teacher and pu- 
pils — except such portions of the mutilated ana mangled carcasses as 
were left by the animals to go to decay, as they lay exposed to the sun 
and storm. It is true the wmdows on the side of the building adjoining 
the yard, were generally observed to be closed, in order to shut out the 
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almost insupportable stench which arose from the decomposing remains. 
But this closure of windows could, in no great degree, ^ abate the nui- 
sance ;' for not a breath of air could enter the house from any direction 
but it must come saturated with the disgusting and sickening odor that 
loaded the atmosphere around. It nee<& no professional learning to tell 
the deleterious iimuence upon health, which must be exerted by such an 
agency, operating for contmuous hours. 

Sucn cases, it is hoped and believed, are exceedingly rare. But it is 
much to be feared that the usual exemption enjoyed by teachers and pu- 
pils, from even such outrages upon their senses and sensibilities, as have 
Deen detailed, is to be attrmuted to the fact that such arrangements are 
not ordinarily convenient, rather than to any prevailing conviction 6[ 
their impropriety, or any general and settled purpose to avoid them. 
The case is named as at least strong evidence that tne pertinency of con- 
siderations, involving a regard either to taste^ contfort, or even health it- 
self, is generally overlooked or disregarded, m fixing upon a site for a 
school-house. At all events these purposes are all ej::po8ed to be violated 
under the prevailing neglect of districts to secure the possession of suf- 
ficient ground for a yard around the school-house. But it would seem 
unnecessary to urge, beyond the bare suggestion, the importance of pro- 
viding for school-houses, a comfortable location, a sufficient yard and 
play-ground, a wood-house and other out-buildings, a convenient access 
to water, and the surrounding of the premises with shade-trees which 
might serve for shelter, as well as delight the eye, and aid to render the 
school-house — ^what it should be — one of the most attracting and delight- 
fiil places of resort upon the face of the earth. It should be such, that 
when the child shall have changed into the gray-haired man, and his 
memory wanders back through me long vista of vanished years, seeking 
for some object on which it may repose, this shall be the spot where it 
shall love to rest 

In the construction of the school-house — embracing its material, style 
of architecture, and finish — as little care and taste are exhibited, as 
might be expected from the indifierence manifested in regard to its loca- 
tion and surrounding circumstances. Cheapness of construction seems, 
in most cases, to be the great governing principle, which decides upon 
its materials, its form, and all its intemm arrangements. No complaint 
on this score could justly be made, if the generalcondition of these build- 
ings were clearly and fairly attributed to want of ability. But while our 
other edifices, both public and private, have improved in elegance, con- 
venience, and taste, with the increasing wealth of our citizens, our school- 
houses linger in the rear and bear the impress of a former age. In this 
respect 

* That which in days of yore we were 
We at the present moment are. ' 

Low walls might be instanced as one of the prevailing defects in 
school-house architecture. The quantity of air contained m a school- 
room of the usual height, is so small as to be soon exhausted of its oxy- 
gen ; and the dullness, headache and depression which succeed to this 
resul^ are but too well known and too oflen felt, although they may fail 
of bemg attributed to their true cause. And why shomd our children be 
robbed of a comfortable supply of that pure and wholesome air, with 
which our Creator, in the largeness and richness of his bounty, has sur- 
rounded the earth and filled the sky? But if the condition of the house 
is such, as in part to prevent the injurious effects arising from a deficiency 
of pure air, by means of broken windows and gaping crevices— ^-then 
colds, coughs and as the ultimate and crowning result — consumption — 
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(and of this disease, what thousands of cases have had their ibundations 
laid in the school-house !) must be the consequence of this sort of ex- 

S)sure. This is true in regard to aU classes and conditions of pupils, 
ut it should be distincUy kept in mind, although it is ordinarily overlooked 
and forgotten, that children accustomed to be comfortably protected 
against cold or vicissitudes of temperature, at home, will inevitably suffer 
the more when exposed to them in the school-house. And here is an ad- 
ditional reason why these structures should be improved, as our dwelling* 
houses are generaUy becoming more comfortable. 

But there is not room here for details — not even to exhibit this topic in 
all its important bearings. And it has been thus hinted at only to prove 
that the general charge of faulty construction is not wholly unfoimded. 

It was the purpose of the Superintendent to discuss at some length. 
the pernicious influence exerted, both upon the health of pupils, and 
their progress in learning, by the miserable structures in which the State 
abounds, but the extent of the remarks already made precludes it. 

One cause of the prevailing fault in regard to the construction and in- 
ternal arrangement of school-houses, doubtless, is the want of proper 
models. Districts, when about erecting a school-house, cannot well do 
more than follow the examples before them. To form the plan of a 
proper school-house — one well adapted to all the various ends which 
should be sought, such as the convenience, comfort, and health of pupils, 
convenience for supervision and conduct of the school, and facilities for 
the most successful prosecution of study — would require such an extent 
of observation and so full an acquaintance with the laws of health, of 
mind and morals — and then such a skill in designing a structure in which 
all the necessary conditions should be observed and secured, that it would 
be unreasonable to expect that a district could command them, without 
an opportunity to avau itself of the experience and observation of others. 
And districts have almost universally felt this lack of guidance. But it 
is believed that hereafter, information on the subject of school-house 
architecture, will be more accessible ; and if, as a first step, some one 
district in every town in the State would avail itself of the necessary 
information, and make a vigorous effort to secure the erection of a well 
located, well planned, and well constructed school-house, they would per- 
form an act oi high public beneficence, as well as confer upon themselves 
an inestimable blessmg. And shall not one or two years realize the ac- 
complishment of this noble purpose? What district will lead the van ? 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

Extracts /rom the ^^ Report of the Commissioner^ (Prof, Haddock, of 

Dartmouth College) of Common Schools, to the Legislature of New 

Hampshire, June Session^ 1847." 

" The success of our whole system depends els much on a thorough re- 
form in the construction and care of school-houses as upon any other, 
single circumstance whatever. 

It is wonderful, and when their attention is called to it, strikes the in- 
habitants of the Districts themselves as really unaccountable, that care- 
ful and anxious parents have been content to confine their children for so 
many hours a day through a large part of the severest and most trying 
seasons of the year, in houses so ill constructed, so bsuily ventilated, so 
imperfectly warmed, so dirty, so instinct with vulgar ideas, and so utterly 
repugnant to all habits of neatness, thought, taste, or purity. There are 
multitudes of houses in the State, not only inconveniently located, and 
awkwardly planned, but absolutely dangerous to healui and morals. 
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And it has stnick me with the greater surprise, that this is true not only of 
the thinly peopled parts of the State, but of flourishing villages. In one 
of the largest towns the principal District School was Icept, the last win- 
ter, in a dilapidated, rickety, uncouth, slovenly edifice, hardly more com- 
fortable than some barns within sight of it. In one enterprising village 
the school-house, as I looked at it from a Uttle distance, appeared deci- 
dedly the shabbiest and most neglected building, not to say dwelling, 
witmn reach of my eye. I have been in houses, which no scrubbing 
could keep clean ; they were never made to be clean: and this, in places, 
where private ts^te is adorning the town with the ornaments of architec- 
ture and enriching the country with the fruits of rural industry. 

It is. however, encouraging to find, that a better feeUng is coming to 
prevail on this subject. Many districts are rebuilding, and, in most in* 
stances, upon an improved plan. Some examples have been set of good 
judgment and liberal expenditure for this important object. And it is 
noped, that other districts will be stimulated to imitate them. 

Whenever a new house is to be erected, it should firet be carefully lo- 
cated, so as best to accommodate the whole district, and by all means, on 
an open, healthy, agreeable sitC; with ample room about it on all sides, 
and out of the way of floods of water or of dust. The young spirit loves 
the free air and tne cheerful day ; and when confined, as for some six 
hours it must be, the confinement should be as little unnatural and un- 
wholesome as possible. The cheapest medicine for the body is good air 
and plenty of room ; and the most indispensable pre-requisite to sane 
thought is a beautiful and happy place to think ih. The house itself 
should be large ; so large that the vacant floor may about equal the 
space occupi^ by the seats. The difference of ten feet in length is not 
great in point of expense ; in point of comfort it may be incalculable. 
The walls should be twelve feet high at least; and an opening made in 
the ceiling for the escape of the overheated and corrupted air. This 
should be made to be closed at pleasure. Not more than two scholars 
should sit on one seat; and the seats should be roomy and easy. These 
are the great points in a school-house. If the architecture is neat, and 
the grounds tastefully laid out, and every depredation immediately re- 
paired, every stain removed at once, not only will the house answer the 
essential purposes of health and comfort, but prove a material auxiliary 
in elevating the minds and correcting the haibits of those who receive 
their education in it" 

CONNECTICUT. 

Extract from the " First Annual Report of the Secretary of the Board 
of Commissioners of Common Schools, for 183^39. 
" In the whole field of school improvement there is no more pressing 
need of immediate action thetn here. I present with much hesitation, 
the result of my examinations as to several hundred school-houses in dif- 
ferent parts of the State. I Avill say, generally, that the location of the 
school-house, instead of being retired, shaded, healthy, attractive, is in 
some cases decidedly unhealthy, exposed freely to the sun and storm, and 
in nearly all, on one or more pubUc streets, where the passing of^ objects, 
the noise and the dust, are a perpetual annoyance to teacher and scholar, 
— ^that no play-ground is affordea for the scholar except the highway, — 
that the size is too small for even the average attendance of the scholars, 
— ^that not one in a hundred has any other provision for a constant supply 
of that indispensable element of health and hfe, pure air, except the 
rents and crevices which time and wanton mischief have made ; that the 
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seats and desks are not, in a majority of cases, adapted to children of different 
sizes and ages, but on the other hand eu'e calculated to induce physical 
deformity, and ill-health, and not in a few instanceis (I state this on the 
authority of physicians who were professionally acquainted with the 
cases,) have actually resulted in this — and that in the mode of warming 
rooms, sufficient regard is not had either to the comfort and health of the 
scholar, or to economy. 

That 1 have not stated these deficiencies too strongly, I beg leave to 
"«fer you to the accompanying returns, respecting the condition of school- 
houses in more than eight hundred districts in the State, and in more 
than forty particulars in each. These returns were made from actual 
inspection and measurement of school-houses by teachers and others. 
An abstract of them in part will be found annexed, together with ex- 
tracts from letters received from school officers on the subject I might 
accumulate evidence of the necessity of improvement here for every 
district in the State. Without improvement m many particulars which 
concern the health, the manners and morals of those who attend school, 
it is in vain to expect that parents who put a proper estimate, not only 
on the intellectual, but the physical and moral culture of their children, 
will send to the district school. It is not to be wondered at that children 
acquire a distaste for study and a reluctance to attend school, so long as 
school-houses are associated with hours of prolonged weariness and actual 
suffering from a scanty supply of pure air, and seats and desks so ar- 
ranged and constructed as to war against their physical or^nization. 
These things are not forgotten by parents in the construction of churches, 
nor have the public neglected to provide for a constant supply of pure 
air in the work-shops and sleepinff-rooms of the State Prison at Wethers- 
field, or the County Gaol at Hartford." 

The following extracts are from the communications referred to in 
the above Report : 

" In one hundred and four districts in one county, there are thirtjr- 
one school-houses which may be considered as being in very good repau", 
and seventy-three of which are more or less out of repair. Among tliem 
there are but seven which are constructed in such a manner as to be 
comfortable and convenient. In three the scholars all face the teacher, 
and in six or seven others,, they sit so as to face the centre of the roonL 
In the others the desks are confined to the walls on three sides of the 
room, and have seats in front of them. By this arrangement the larger 
scholars sit with their backs to the teacher, except while engaged in 
reading and spelling. In the first position they have no support at all 
for the back, and in the latter, the edge of the desk is all that is afforded. 
The younger scholars are seated ^in the centre of the room on low seats 
which in eighty districts are provided with backs. In the remaining 
twenty-four districts, these seats have not backs. In eight districts, two 
rooms are occupied oy the school, and in ninety-six districts, only one 
room. The rooms used, will average about twenty feet square, and eight 
feet in height. In seventy-five districts, close stoves are used for warm- 
ing the houses, and in twenty-three, stoves and fire-places, and in six, 
fire-places alone. In none of these houses has any provision been made 
for ventilation. 

In no case is a scraper, or a mat for the feet provided. In one hundred 
• districts they have no play-ground except the mghway, or the land of in- 
dividuals. In about forty districts a few shade trees may be found within 
twenty or thirty rods of the school-house. Eighty-nine houses stand in 
the hiffhway, in all or in part. One district has provided globes for the 
use of the school, and made arrangements for procuring philosophical 
and chemical apparatus. Twenty-nine districts have blackboards, and 
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three have some maps, and one, a clock. All are destitute of a library, 
thermometer, and recitation rooms. In country districts, the entry serves 
as a wood-room, and place for hats and cloaks. In country towns, from 
thirty to fifty scholars are usually crowded into a room calculated for only 
twenty or twenty-five. 

In another county, out of sixty-two school houses, nineteen are located 
in the highway, and th^ ground on which the others stand cannot be 
worth on an average twelve dollars for each. Thirteen are bounded by 
two roads. Sixteen are in noisy and improper neighborhoods. None 
have any shade trees, or any of those adornments which are resorted to 
to make our homes pleasant and healthy. Twenty-six are in good repair ; 
nineteen are much out of re{iair; one hundred ana seventy-six squares ot 
glass are broken ; and very few are sufficiently protected from cold air 
from beneath ; twenty-five have crevices to suimit the wind from every 
quarter. Thirty-eight have never been white-washed ; none have blin^ 
and other arrangements to admit the proper degree of light; little or no 
provisions are made for securing habits of neatness and order, by proper 
places for hats, cloaks, &c. &c.; in forty-eight instances the desks are at- 
tached to the walls, so that scholars sit with their backs to the teacher while 
engaged in their studies ; and when they face him they are obliged to lean, it 
they rest at all, against the edge of the desk for support ; in nfly-two, the 
seats are without backs, and &at in most, the seats are not of proper 
elevation for children of difiereht sizes, nor are they so adapted to the 
desks that the scholars could write without violating the laws of their 
organization, and inducing deformity and ill-health; thirty-eight out of 
the sixty-four are altogether unprovided with the means of ventilation, 
except through the crevices about the floors and sides of the room. 

In another county, out of fifty school-houses taken at hazEird from the 
returns for the county, forty are all or in part in the public highway; 
twelve are in situations which are wet and disagreeable ; not one of these 
have any play-ground ' except the gardens and orchards ' of neighbors ; 
but two are ventilated by an opening in the ceiling ; in thirty, the scholars 
face the walls, or the windows which are in all cases without blinds or 
shades ; in five only are the seats and desks properly arranged and of 
proper heights, so as to favor the health, the comfort, or the progress of 
the pupils ; and in all, the dimensions of the room are altogether too con- 
tracted for even the average attendance of the district. 

In another county, out of forty school-houses, but one has any provision 
for ventilation ; but seven have seats with backs in any case ; tne average 
height of the school-rooms is seven feet ; the average breadth seventeen and 
a hSf feet ; the average length, eighteen and a half feet, while the average 
attendance is over thirty cluldren to each. 

I have been greatly discouraged by the entire destitution of maps, 
globes, and other school apparatus; by witnessing among the small 
scholars great suffering, and the probable commencement of disease and 
deformity, for want of proper support for the back and feet; and an 
almost entire neglect of those out-door conveniences which a civilized 
people are said never to forget or^ allude to. But the ill location of the 
school-houses, bad seats and desks, the entire want of school-libraries, 
globes, and (often) of suitable books, might be the better borne with- 
were not the children shut out from any tolerable enjoyment of the vital 
air of heaven. Fifty, sixty, or seventy little ones are often crowded 
together into a close room quite insufficient to give pure air to one quarter 
of the number." 

^' As I passed from one school society to another, I had an opportunity 
to see many of the school-houses ; for they stand generally on fiie high- 
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way, and some near the travelled path. They are in keeping with 
the school-houses in other parts of the State. * They are not beautiful 
outward,' and in some which I entered I found very httle in the internal 
structure and arrangement to approve. The desks, as usual, are where 
they never ought to be, against the sides of the school-room and against 
one end, of the same height for all the children, who want desks, what- 
ever be their size and age. The seats 8u*e so high that some of the 
children cannot get their feet to the floor ; and in others the height of the 
desks and seats are disproportionate. While at these desks, (which sure 
often too narrow,) the children are tempted to be looking out at the win- 
dows at every passing object, and are liable at times to be incommoded 
by the too intense rays of the sun, by the air, or cold ; their backs are 
toward their teacher, and not their faces. In getting over their bench to 
the desks, and then in turning round from them, they annoy one another 
and distract the school, while the edge of the desk, often hacked, acts al- 
ternately upon the breast and back Hke a kind of saw-fish. In some 
instances still, the barbarous custom remains, of seating the little children 
on benches without backs, raised so high that their feet hang dangling.*' 

The following extracts are taken from official documents, published in 
1846 and 1847, and fair specimens of the manner in which school-houses 
are spoken of, in the reports of local committees, from different parts of 
the State. 

"In one district the school-house stands on the highway, with eighty 
pupils enrolled as in attendance, in a room nineteen and a half feet 
square, without any outbuildings of any kind. 

In another in the same town, the school-house is less than seven feet 
high, and the narrow slab seats are twenty-one inches high, (four inches 
higher than ordinary chairs.) The walls, desks, &c., are cut and meu'ked 
with all sorts of images, some of which would make heathens blush. 

In another, the room is fourteen feet square, aiyl six feet five inches 
high. The walls are very black." 

" In this town there is one of the most venerable school servants in the 
State. The room is small, and less than seven feet high. Slab seats 
extend around three sides of the room, and are too high for men. The 
skill of several generations must have been expended m illustrating the 
walls with lamp smoke and coal images. The crevices of the floor will 
admit any quantity of cold air. The door sill and part of the house 
sill have rotted away. The day I visited it, the teacher and pupils were 
huddled around the stove." 

" In one district, the house stands near the travelled road, is low and 
small, being only seventeen feet by seventeen, and seven feet two 
inches high, for the accommodation of sixty or seventy pupils. The 
seats on the outside are from seventeen to eighteen inches. The 
walls, door, and sides of the house are disfigured with obscene images." 

" There are only three good school-houses in the society ; only three 
that have any out-houses. The rest of the school-houses are in a miser- 
able condition. One is thirty-five or forty years old. Most of them 
have only slab seats, with the legs sticking through, upwards, like 
hatchei-teeth, and high enough to keep the legs of the occupants swing- 
ing. They are as uncomfortable to little children as a pillory. Seats 
and desks are adorned with every embelUshment that the ingenuity o- 
professional whittlers can devise." 
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" Two of our school-houses, those in the two largest districts, are in a 
bad condition, old, unpainted and inconvenient. They are built and con- 
structed inside on the old Connecticut plan. Only one row of desks, and 
that fastened to the wall of the school-room, running quite around it ; 
and long forms, without backs to rest on. the scholars sitting with their 
backs to the centre of the room. The other two are in better condition, 
though one is constructed on the same plan as above. The out-building8 
are in bad condition generally. One school-house has no out-building 
nor wood-house. One school-house only is painted outside." 

" Of the nine school-houses in this society, not one is really what they 
all ought to be, for the morals, health, and intellectual Improvement of 
the pupils. Four of them are considered tolerably good, having one out- 
building, the other five are hardly passable. The desks in most or all of 
them are where they never ought to be, against the sides of the room 
and against one end, and with few exceptions, all of a height, with poor 
accommodations for loose clothes, hats, &c.; all located on or near some 
highway ; no play-ground attached to any of them, except the highway." 
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Extract from a sjpedal " Report of the Secretary of the Board of Ed 
ucaiion, upon the subject of School^tiouses?^ 
" It is worthy of note, and of most serious consideration, that a ma- 
jority of the returns speak of ill-construuted school-houses as one of the 
most prominent * defects in the practical operation of the law establishing 
common-schools.' The strength and uniformity of the language made 
use of, as well as the numerous applications to the members of the board, 
and their secretary, for information upon this subject, leave no room for 
doubt as to the existence of a wide-spread evil ; an evil, the deleterious 
influence of which, unless it is reformed, and that s|)eedily, is not to be con- 
fined to the present generation, but must be entailed upon posterity. In 
remarking upon this subject, as long ago as 1832, it was said by the 
board of censors of the American Institute of Instruction, that * if we 
were called upon to name the most prominent defect in the schools of our 
country ; that which contributes most, directly and indirectly, to retard 
the progress of public education, and which most loudly calls for a 
prompt and thorough reform, it would be the want of spacious and con- 
venient school-houses.' From every indication, there is reason to believe 
that the remark is applicable to our school-houses, in their present con- 
dition, as it was when made. For the purpose of contributmg, in some 
small degree, towards effecting a reform for which so urgent a necessity 
exists, and rendering some assistance, in the way of counsel, to those who 
are about erecting new school-houses, or remodelling old ones, this report 
is prepared, under the direction of the board. It makes no claim to origi- 
nality of thought or language ; it is, in fact, a mere compilation of tne 
thoughts and language of, others who have given the subject a carefid 
investigation, whose opinions are the result of close observation and long 
experience, and are therefore entitled to our confidence and respect To 
save the necessity of giving credit, upon almost every page of this report^ 
for borrowed language, as well as ideas, it may here be remarked, that 
the principal sources from which the information herewith communicated 
has been compiled, are, the reports upon the subject of school-houses, by 
Hon. Horace Mann and Henry Barnard, Esq., and 'The School-master,' 
by Mr. George B. Emerson ; gentlemen to> whom, for their efforts in the 
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cause, a large debt of gratitude is due from the friends of education ; a 
debt which can be discharged in no manner more' acceptable to them, 
than by entering into their labors, and adopting and reducing to practice 
their very valuable suggestions." , 

RHaDE ISLAND. 

Extracts frfmt " Report on the condition and improvement of the Pub- 
lic Schools of Rhode Island, submitted Nov, 1, 1845, by Henry Barnard, 
Commissioner of Public *ScAoote." 

" The condition of the school-houses, was, in my circuit through the 
schools, brought early and constantly under my notice, and to effect an 
immediate and thorough reform, public attention was early and earnestly 
called to the subject The many and great evils to the health, maimers, 
morals, and intellectual habits of children, which grow out of their bad 
and defective construction and appurtenances, were discussed and ex- 
posed, and the advantages of more complete and convenient structures 
pointed out. In compliance with the request of the Committee on Edu- 
cation, a law authorizing school districts to lay and collect a tax to repair 
the old, and build new school-houses, was drafted and passed ; and in 
pursuance of a resolution of the General Assembly, a document was pre- 
pared embodying the results of my observations and reflections on the 
general principles of school-architecture, and such plans and descriptions, 
of various structures recently erected, for large and small, citv and coun- 
try districts, and for schools of different grades, as would enable any com- 
mittee to act understandingly. in framing a plan suitable to the wants of 
any particular district or school. The same document was afterwards 
abridged and distributed widely, as one of the ^Educatiomd Tracts,^ 
over the state. I have secured the building of at least one school-house 
in each county, which can be pointed to as a model in all the essential 
features of location, construction, warming, ventilation, seats and desks, 
and other internal and external arrangements. 

During the past two years, more than fifty school-houses have been 
erected, or so thoroughly repaired, as to be substantially new — and most 
of them after plans and directions given in the above document, or fur- 
nished directly by myself, on application from districts or committees." 

"Of these, (three hundred and twelve school-houses visited,) twenty- 
nine were owned by towns in their corporate capacity ; one hundred and 
forty-seven by proprietors ; and one hundred and forty-five by school dis- 
tricts. Of two hundred and eighty school-houses from which full re- 
turns were received, including those in Providence, twenty-five were in 
very good repair; sixty-two were in ordinary repair; and eighty-six 
were pronounced totally unfit for school purposes ; sixty-five were located 
in the public highway, and one hundred and eighty directly on the line 
of the road, without any yard, or out-buildings attached; and but twenty- 
one had a play-ground inclosed. In over two hundred school-rooms, the 
average height was less than eight feet, without any opening in the ceil- 
ing, or other effectual means for ventilation ; the seats and desks were 
calculated for more than two pupils, arranged on two or three sides of 
the room, and in most instances, where the results of actual measurement 
was given, the highest seats were over eighteen inches from the floor, 
and 3ie lowest, except in twenty-five schools, were over fourteen inches 
for the youngest pupils, and these seats were unprovided with backs. 
Two hundred and seventy schools were unfurnishea with a clock, black- 
board, or thermometer, and only five were provided with a scraper and 
mat for the feet." 
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"Such was the condition of most of the places where the public schools 
were kept in the winter of 1843-44, in the counties of Kent, Washington 
and Newport; and in not a few districts in the counties of Providence and 
Bristol. In some districts, an apartment in an old shop or dwelling-house 
was fitted up as a school-room ; and in eleven towns, the school-houses, 
such as they were, were owned by proprietors, to whom in many in- 
stances, the districts paid in rent a larger amount than would have been 
the interest on the cost of a new and commodious school house. Since 
the passage of the Act of January, 1844, empowering school districts to 
purchase, repair, build and furnish school-houses, and since public atten- 
tion was called to the evils and inconvenience of the old structures, and to 
better plans of construction and internal arrangement, by public addresses, 
and the circulation of documents, the work ot renovation in this depart- 
ment of school improvement has gone on rapidly. . If the same progress 
can be made for three years more, Rhode Island can show, in proportbn 
to the number of school districts; more specimens of good houses, and 
fewer dilapidated, inconvenient and unhealthy structures of this kind, than 
any other state. To bring about thus early this great and desirable 
result, I can suggest nothing beyond the vigorous prosecution of the 
same measures which have proved so successful during the past two 



1. The public mind in the backward districts must be aroused to an 
active sense of the close connection of a good school-house with a good 
school, by addresses, discussions, conversation and printed documents on' 
the subject, and by the actual results of such houses in neighboring dis- 
tricts and towns. 

2. Men of wealth and intelligence in their several neighborhoods, and 
capitalists, in villages where they have a pecuniary interest, can continue 
to exert their influence in this department of improvement. 

3. School committees of every town can refuse to draw orders in favor 
of any district which will not provide a healthy and convenient school- 
room for the children of the district ; and to approve plans for the repairs 
of an old, or the construction of a new house, which are to be paid for by 
a tax on the property of tlie district, unless such plans embrace the essen- 
tial features of a good school-house. 

4. The Commissioner of Public Schools must continue to furnish gra- 
tuitously, plans and directions for the construction and arrangement of 
school-houses, and to call the attention of builders and committees to such 
structures as can be safely designated as models. 

Districts should make regulations to preserve the school-house and 
appendages from injury or defacement, and authorizing the trustees to 
make all necessary repairs, without the formality of a special vote on the 
subject." 

MICHIGAN. 

Extracts from ^^ Annual Report of the Superintendent (Hon. Ira May- 
hew.) of Public Instruction of the State of Michigan, submitted Decem- 
ber 10, 1847." 

" The place where our country's youth receive their first instruction, and 
where nmeteen twentieths of them complete their scholastic training, 
claims early attentioq. We may then profitably dwell upon the condi- 
tion of our common school-houses. 

In some instances school-houses are favorably located, being situated 
on dry, hard ground, in a retired though central part of the district, in the 
midst of a natural or artificial ffrove. But they are usually located with- 
out reference to taste, or the health and comfort of teacher or children. 
They are generally on one comer of pubhc roads, and sometimes adja- 
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cent to a cooper's shop, or between a blacksmith's shop and a saw-mill. 
They are not unfrequently placed upon an acute anffie, where a road 
forks, and sometimes in turning that ang^e the travel is phiefly behind 
the school-house, leaving it on a small triangle, bounded on all sides by 
public roads. 

At other times the schoothouse is situated on a low and worthless 
piece of ground, with a sluggish stream of water in its vicinity, which 
sometimes even passes under the school-house. The comfort and health 
even of children are thus sacrificed to the parsimony of their parents. 

Scholars very generally step from the school-house directly into the 
highway. Indeei school-houses are frequently one half in the highway, 
and the other half in the adjacent field, as though they were unfit for 
either. This is the case even in some of our principal villages. 

School-houses are sometimes situated in the middle of the highway, a 
portion of the travel being on each side of them. When scholars are en- 
gaged in their recreations, they are exposed to bleak winds and the in- 
clemency of the weather one portion of the year, and the scorching rays 
of the meridian sun another portion. Moreover, their recreations must 
be conducted in the street, or they trespass upon their neighbors' premi- 
ses. Such situations can hardly be expected to exert the most favorable 
influence upon the habits and character of the rising generation. * * 

Although there is a great variety in the dimensions of school-houses, 
yet there are few less than sixteen by eighteen feet on the ground, and 
Tewer still larger than twenty-four by thirty feet. Exclusive of entry and 
closets, when they are furnished with these appendages, school-houses 
are not usually larger than twenty by twenty-four feet on the ground, 
and seven feet in height. They are, indeed, more frequently smaller 
than larger. School-houses of these dimensions have a capacity of three 
thousand three hundred and sixty cubic feet, and are usually occupied by 
at least forty-five scholars in the winter season. Not unfrequently sixty 
or seventy, and occasionally more than a hundred scholars occupy a room 
of this size. 

A simple arithmetical computation will abundantly satisfy any person 
who is acquainted with the composition of the atmosphere, the mnuence 
of respiration upon its fitness to sustain animal life, and the quantity of 
air that enters the lungs at each inspiration, that a school-room of the 
preceding dimensions does not contain a sufficient quantity of air to sus- 
tain the healthy respiration of even forty-jive scholars, three hours, the 
usual length of*^ each session ; and frequently the school-house is imper- 
fectly ventilated between the sessions at noon, or indeed, for several daye 
in succession. 

The ordinary facilities for ventilating school-roopis, are opening a door, 
or raising the lower sash of the windows. The prevailing practice with 
refrence to their ventilation, is opening and closing the door, as the schol- 
ars enter and pass out of the school-house, before school, during the re- 
cesses, and at noon. Ventilation, aa siich, I may safely say, has not 
hitherto been practiced in one school in fifly. It is true, the door has been 
occasionally set open a few minutes, and the windows have been raised, 
but the object has been, either to let the STnoke pass out of the room, or 
to cool it when it has become too warm, not to ventilate it. Ventila- 
tion, by opening a door or raising the windows, is imperfect, and fre- 
quently injurious. A more effectual and safer method of ventilation, is 
io lower the upper sash of the windows, or, in very cold or stormy 
weather, to open a ventilator in the ceiling, ana allow the vitiated air to 
escape into the attic. In this case, there should be a free communication 
between the attic and the outer air, by means of a lattice window, or 
otherwise. A ventilator may be constructed in connection with the 
chimney, by carrying up a partition in the middle. One half the chim- 
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ney, in this case, may be used for a smoke flue, and the other half for a 
ventilator. 

There are few school-houses the internal construction of which is in all 
respects alike ; yet, by far the majority of them will rank in one of the 
three following classes : 

1. The first class embraces those which are constructed with one or 
two tiers of desks alon^ each side of the house, and across one end of it ; 
the outer seat having the wall of the house for its beusk, and the front of 
each tier of desks constituting the back to the next inner seat. There is 
usually an alley on each side of the house and at tlie end of it, leaving 
the seats of sufficient length to accommodate from five to eight scholars. 
Those sitting next the luley^ can pass to and from their seats without 
discommoding others. All the rest, (usually not less than three-fourths 
the entire number,) disturb from one to five or six scholars every time 
they pass to or from their seat? ; unless, (which is about as commonly 
practiced, especially with the scholars most distant from the alleys.) they 
cli7/U) over the desks in front of them. 

Occasionally the desks are shorter, accommodating tliree or four schol- 
ars; and, sometimes, they are intended to accommodate two scholars only, 
80 that each of them, (excepting the outer ones at the end desks ) sits ad- 
jacent to an alley, and can pass to and from his seat without disturbing 
others. There is usually a desk, or table, for the teacher's use, (or at 
least di place for one,) at the end of the house not occupied by the cross 



2. The second class embraced those in which the desks extend across 
the house, with an alley through the middle of it lengthwise, and occa- 
sionally one around the outside of the room. All the desks of the second 
class front the teacher's desk or table. 

3. The third class embraces those which are constructed with a row of 
desks along each side of the house, and across one end of it, the desks 
fronting the walls of the house, so that the backs of the scholars, while 
sitting at them, are turned towards the teacher. In this class of houses 
there are usually three long seats without backs, just within the desks.* 
Sometimes the seats are joined at the corners so as to continue unbroken, 
twice the length of the house and once its width, a distance of forty-five 
or fifly feet There is usually a second tier of seats, and sometimes desks 
within them, fronting the central part of the room. 

There is one impropriety in the construction of a majority of school- 
houses. The desks are generally -constructed with close fronts extend- 
ing to the fioor, whereby a free circulation of air, and consequent equili- 
brium of temperature, are interrupted, which would take place were the 
seats and desks so arranged as to allow suitable channels of communica- 
tion. The scholars behind the desks are necessarily troubled with cold 
feet, unless the room is kept too warm. Were this evil removed, the 
first class, with short desks, would constitute a very comfortable and con- 
venient arrangement, except from the circumstance that the children are 
placed opposite each other, which is a serious evil, especially where both 
sexes are in the same room, as is the case in nearly all of our common 
schools. 

Another objection to long desks, is the inconvenience to which the 
scholars are subjected in passing to and from their seats. This objection 
exists to a considerable extent m the second class of houses, especially 
where there is not an alley around the outside of the room. Were it not 
for this inconvenience, — which might be obviated by introducing a greater 
number of alleys and shortening the desks, so as to accommodate but two 
scholars, each of whom would sit adjacent to an alley, and could pass to 
and from his seat without disturbing others — the second would, in my 
judgment, constitute the preferable plan. All the scholars should face 

3 
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the teacher, but none of them should face each other. This is particu- 
larly important where both sexes attend the same school. 

And what shall I say of the third class? — I can readily enumerate 
some of its inconveniences, but its real advantages are, in my opinion, 
few. The following are some of the inconveniences : 1. There is little 
or no uniformity, usually, in the position of the scholars. Some of them 
face the walls, others the inner part of the room, and others stiU sit astride 
the seat. 2. When the teacher desires the attention of the school, a por- 
tion of the scholars must either turn about; or sit with their backs towards 
him, while he addresses them. 3. In changing their positions in foul 
weather, the scholars are apt to muddy the seats, and the clothes of those 
who sit adjacent to them. 4. The change of position is frequently em- 
barrassing to the girls. 5. Front lights are less pleasant, and more inju- 
rious to the eyes, than side lights or back ones are. 6. Sitting on a plane 
seat, without a back, is uncomfortable, and often engenders duease of the 
spine, especially in childhood and youth. 

The principal supposed advantage of this construction is, I believe, that 
it afforcK the teacher a better opportunity for detecting the scholars when 
engaged in mischief I do not see how any materi^ advantage of this 
kind can exist, till the bodies of children become transparent. 

But were the supposed advantage real, it seems to me to be temptinj^ 
children to do wrong, to give the teacher an opportunity of displaying his 
skill in detecting them. When children cannot see their teacher, they 
frequently think he cannot see them, and conduct accordingly. 

There are several inconveniences not yet specified, existing to a less 
or greater extent, in each of the three classes oi houses I have described. 

1. The height of the seats, although sometimes adjusted with great 
care, is frequently determined without any apparent regard to the size 
and comfort of the scholars who are to occupy them. I have visited 
many schools in which the majority of the scholars reverse the ordinary 
practice of standing up and sitting down. They Uterediy sit up and stami 
doton, their heads being higher while sitting than when standing. 

2. The desks, with their close fronts, are frequently several inches too 
high. I have visited many schools in which all that could be seen of a 
majority of the scholars occupying the back seats, was a part of their 
Jieads, and that, too, when they sat erect upon their seats. The desks, 
moreover, are frequently inclined twenty-five or thirty de^ees, so that a 
book laid upon them immediately slides off. An inclination of one inch 
to the foot will be found more convenient than greater obliquity. A 
space of three inches on the most distant portion of the desk, should be 
lefl horizontal, for inkstsuids, pencils, pens, etc. 

3. The floor is sometimes considerably inchned, for the purpose, I sup- 
pose, of giving the teacher a better opportunity of seeing the more dis- 
tant scholars. The whole school is not only subjected to the inconven- 
ience of walking up and down an inclined plane, but what is much worse, 
when scholars sit upon their seats, and rest their feet upon the floor, 
when within reach, tney are constantly sliding from under them. 

School-houses are not generally furnished with suitable conveniences 
for disposing of the loose wearing apparel of the scholars, their dinners, 
etc. There are sometimes a few nails or shelves, in a common entry, 
through which all the scholars pass, upon which a portion of their clothes 
may be hung or laid, and where dinners may be deposited. But in such 
cases, the outside door is usuedly lefl open, the rain and snow beat in, and 
the scholars, in haste to get their own clothes, frequently pull down as 
many more, which are trampled under foot. Moreover, flie dinners are 
frozen, and not unfrequently they are devoured by dogs, and even by the 
hogs that run in the street. But the majority of school-houses are not 
furnished with an entry ; and where there is one, frequently not even a 
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nail can be found in it, upon which eu single article of clothing may be 
hung. Neither are there nails or shelves for this purpose within the 
BchoolTroom. Scholars generally are obUged to tnrow their clothes 
across the desks, upon the seats, or into the windows. 

School-houses are generally warmed by means of stoves, some of 
which are in a good condition, and supplied with dry wood firom the wood- 
house. The instances, however, in which such facilities for warming 
exist, are comparatively few. It is much more common to see cracked 
and broken stoves, the doors without either hinges or latch, and rusty pipe 
of various sizes. Green wood, and that which is old and parUy decayed, 
either drenched with rain or covered with snow, is much more frequentiy 
used for fuel, than sound, seasoned wood, protected from the weather by 
a suitable wood-house. With this state or things, it is difficult to kindle 
a fire, which burns poorly, at best, when kindled. The room is filled 
with smoke a considerable part of the time, especially in stormy weather. 
The school is frequentiy interrupted two or three tmies a day, to fasten 
together and tie up the stove pipe. This may seem a littie like exagger- 
ation. I know there are many exceptions. But in a majority 01 in- 
stances some of these inconveniences exist, and the most of them are 
united in more cases than people are aware of I have heard trustees 
and patrons who have visited their school with me, for the first time in 
several years, say, " We ought to have some dry wood to kindle with ;" 
" I did'nt know 3S it was so smojty ;" " We must get some new pipe ; 
really our stove is getting tiangerous," etc. And some of the boys nave 
relieved the embarrassment of their parents by saying, " It don't smoke 
near as bad to-day as it does sometimes." 

The principal reason why the stoves in our school-houses are so cracked 
and broken, and why the pipes are so rusty and open, lies in the circum- 
stance that green wood Jrom the snow bank, is used for fuel, instead of 
dry wood from the wowL-house. There are at least three reasons why 
this is poor policy. 

1. It takes at leaet double the amount of wood. A considerable portion 
of the otherwise sensible heat becomes latent in the conversion of ice, 
snow and moisture into steam. 

2. The steam thus generated cracks the stove and rusts the pipe, so 
that they will not last one half as long as though dry wood from the wood* 
house were used. And, 

3. It is impossible to preserve an even temperature. Sometimes it is 
too cold, and at other tunes it is too warm. Several teachers have in- 
formed me that in order to keep their fires from going out, it was neces- 
sary to have their stoves constantly full of wood, £at a portion of it 
might be seasoning while the rest was burning. Moreover, very offen- 
sive and injurious gases are generated in this maimer. 

There are, perhaps, in the majority of school-houses, a pail for water, 
cup. and broom, and a chair for the teacher. Some one or more of these 
are frequently wantinff . I need hardly say every school-house should be 
supplied with them alL In addition to these, every school-house should 
be tumished with the following articles : — 1. An evaporating dish for the 
stove, which should be suppUed with clean pure water. 2. A thermom- 
eter, by which the temperature of the room may be regulated. 3. A 
clock, by which the time of beginning and closing school, and conducting 
all its exercises, may be governed. 4. A shovel and tongs. 5. An ash- 
paii and ash-house. For want of these, much filth is frequently suffered 
to accumulate in and about the school-house, and not unfrequently the 
house itself takes fire and bums down. 6. A wood-house, well supplied 
with seasoned wood. 7. A well, with provisions not only for drinking, 
but for the cleanliness of pupils. 8. At last, though not least, in this con- 
nectio ». two privies, in the rear of the school-house, separated by a high 
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close fence, one for the boys and the other for the girls. For want o. 
these indispensable appendages of civilization, the delicacy of children 
is frequently offended, and their morals corrupted. Nay, more, the un- 
natural detention of the/«cc», when nature calls for an evacuation, is fre- 
quently the foundation for chronic diseases, and the principal cause of 
permanent ill health, resulting not unfrequently in premature death. 

In architectural appearance, school-houses have more resembled bams, 
sheds for cattle, or mechanic shops, tham Temples of Science, — windows 
are broken — benches are mutilated — desks are cut up — wood is unpro- 
vided — out buildings are neglected — obscene images and vidgar deline- 
ations meet the eye without and within — the pl^tering is smoked and 
patched — the roof is so open as to let in a flood of water m a storm, suffi- 
cient to drown out a school, were not the ^oor equally open." 

• 

We close this mass of testimony as to the deplorable condition of 
the common, or public school-houses in States where public instruc- 
tion has received the most attention, with an extract from a '^Report 
on School-houses published by order of the Directors of the Essex 
County Teachers^ Association in 1833." 

" There is one subject more to which we must be permitted to refer. 
One in which the morals of the young are intimately connected, one in 
which parents, instructors, and scholars, should unite their efforts to pro- 
duce a reform ; there should be nothing in or about school-houses, calcu- 
lated to defile the mind, corrupt the heart, or excite unholy and forbidden 
appetites ; yet considering the various character of those brought together 
in. our public schools, and considering also how inventive are corrupt 
minds, m exhibiting openly the defilement which reigns within, we do not 
know but we must expect that school-houses, as well £is other public 
buildings, and even fences, will continue to bear occasional marks both df 
lust and profaneness. But we must confess that the general apathy 
which apparently exists on this subject, does appear strange to us. It is 
a humbung fact, that in many of these houses, there are highly indecent, 
profane, and libidinous marks, images and expressions, some of which are 
spread out in broad characters on the walls, where they unavoidably 
meet the eyes of all who come into the house, or being on the outside, 
salute the traveler as he passes by, wounding the deUcate, and annoying 
the moral sensibilities of the heart While there is still a much greater 
number in smaller character, upon the tables and seats of the students, 
and even in some instances, of the instructors, constantly before the eyes 
of those who happen to occupy them. How contaminating these must 
be, no one can be entirely insensible. And yet how unalarmed, or if not 
entirely unalarmed, how little is the mind of community directed to the 
subject, and how little effort put forth to stay this fountain of corruption. 
We will mention as evidence of the public apathy^, one house which we 
suppose is this day, it certainly was a few months since, defiled by images 
and expressions of the kind referred to, spread out in open observation 
upon its walls, which are known to have been there for eight or ten 
years. In this building during all this time, the summer and winter 
schools have been kept ; here the district have held their business meet- 
ings; here frequently has been the singing-school; here, too, relimous 
meetings have often been held ; here, too, the school committee, the famers, 
mothers, and friends of the children, have come to witness the progress 
of their children in knowledge and virtue ; all of whom must have wit- 
nessed, and been ashamed of their defilement, and yet no effectual effor* 
has been put forth to remove them. Such things ought not to be ; they 
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can, to a considerable extent, be prevented. The community are not 
therefore altogether clear in this matter. 

We will close these remarks by observihg that after an extensive and 
careful examination of the state of a great number of school-houses in this 
and other States, we are constrained to believe, that in regard to accom- 
modation, the convicts in the State Prisons, except those condemned to 
solitary and perpetual confinement, and we are not certain that in sdl 
cases these should be excepted, are better provided for, than the dear 
children of New England, the glory of the present, and the hope of the 
coming age. And when we regard the deleterious effect which the want 
of accommodation and other imperfections in and about these buildings, 
must have upon the growth, health, and perfectness of the bodily system, 
upon the mental and moral power, upon the tender and delicate reeling 
of the heart, we must suppose there is as pressing a call for the direct 
interference of the wise and benevolent, to produce an improvement, as 
there is for the efforts of the Prison Discipline Society, or for many of the 
benevolent exertions of the day. And we do most solemnly and affec- 
tionately call upon all, according to their situation in life, to direct their 
attention to the subject ; for the bodies, the minds, the hearts of the younff 
and rising generation require this. It is a service due to the present and 
ftttare generation. A service due to their bodies and souls." 
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In treating of School Architecture, it will be conyenient to pre- 
sent — 

I. Common Errors to be avoided. 
II. General Principles to be observed. 

III. Plans and directions for erecting and fitting up school-houses 
adapted to the varying circumstances of country and city, of a 
small, and a large number of scholars, of schools of different 
grades and of different systems of instruction. 

L COMMON ERRORS IN SCHOOL ARCHITECTURE. 

Under this head it will be sufficient to enumerate the principal 
features of school-houses as they are. 

They are, almost universally, badly located, exposed to the noise, 
dust and danger of the highway, unattractive, if not positively repul- 
sive in their external and internal appearance, and built at the least 
possible expense of material and labor. 

They are too small. There is no separate entry for boys and girls 
appropriately fitted up ; no sufficient space for the convenient seating 
and necessary movements of the scholars ; no platform, desk, or re- 
citation room for the teacher. 

They are badly lighted. The windows are inserted on three or 
four sides of the room, without blinds or curtains to prevent the in- 
convenience and danger from cross-lights, and the excess of light 
falling directly on the eyes or reflected from the book, and the dis- 
tracting influence of passing objects and events out of doors. 

They are not properly ventilated. The purity of the atmosphere 
is not preserved by providing for the escape of such portions of the 
air as have become offensive and poisonous by the process of breath- 
ing, and by the matter which is constantly escaping from the liings 
in vapor, and from the surface of the body in insensible perspiration. 

They are imperfectly warmed. The rush of cold air through 
cracks and defects in the doors, windows, floor and plastering is not 
guarded against. The air which is heated is already impure from 
having been breathed, and made more so by noxious gases arising 
from the burning of floating particles of vegetable and animal matter 
coming in contact with the hot iron. The heat is not equally dif- 
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fused, so that one portion of a school-room is frequently overheated, 
while another portion, especially the floor, is too cold. 

They are not furnished with seats and desks, properly made and 
adjusted to each other, and arranged in such a manner as to promote 
th ; comlori ana convenience of the scholars, and the easy supervision 
on the part of the teacher. The seats are too high and too long, with 
no suitable support for the back, and especially for the younger chil- 
dren. The desks are too high for the seats, and are either attached 
to the wall on three sides of the room, so that the faces of the schol- 
ars are turned from the teacher, and a portion of them at least are 
tempted constantly to look out at the windows,— or the seats are at- 
tached to the wail on opposite sides, and the scholars sit facing each 
other. The aisles are not so arranged that each scholar can go to 
and from his seat, change his position, have access to his books, at- 
tend to his own business, be seen and approached by the teacher, 
without incommoding any other. 

They are not provided with blackboards, maps, clock, thermometer, 
and other apparatus and fixtures which are indispensable to a well 
regulated and instructed school. 

They are deficient in all of those in and out-door arrangements 
which help to promote habits of order, and neatness, and cultivate 
delicacy of manners and refinement of feeling. There are no ver- 
dure, trees, shrubbery and flowers for the eye, no scrapers and mats 
for the feet, no hooks and shelves for cloaks and hats, no well, no 
sink, basin and towels to secure cleanliness, and no places of retire- 
ment for children of either sex, when performing the most private 
offices of nature. 

II. GENERAL PRINCIPLES OF SCHOOL ARCHITECTURE. 

]. Location — Style — Construction. I 

The location should be dry, quiet, pleasant, and in every respect 
healthy. To secure these points and avoid the evils which must in- 
evitably result from a low and damp, or a bleak and unsheltered site, 
noisy and dirty thoroughfares, or the vicinity of places of idle and 
dissipated resort, it will sometimes be necessary to select a location 
a little removed from the territorial center of the district. If possi- 
ble, it should overlook a delightful country, present a choice of sun- I 
hine and shade, of trees and flowers, and be sheltered from the pre- 
vailing winds of winter by a hill-top, or a barrier of evergreens. As 
many of the pleasant influences of nature as possible should be gath- 
ered in and around that spot, where the earliest, most lasting, and 
most controlling associations of a child's mind are formed. 

In the city or populous village, a rear lot, with access from two or 
more streets, should be preferred, not only on the ground of economy, 
but because the convenience and safety of the children in going, to 
and from school, the quiet of the school-room, and the advantage of a 
more spacious and retired play-ground will be secured. 

In the country, it will sometimes be desirable for two or more dis- 
tricts to unite and erect a school-house at some point, to which ali 
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the older children can go from all parts of the associated districts, 
while the younger attend school in their several districts. In this 
way the school-houses can be more appropriately fitted up, and the 
advantage of a more perfect classification in respect both to instruc- 
tion and government, as well as a wiser economy in the employ- 
ment of teachers, be gained. 

The style of the exterior should exhibit good, architectural propor- 
tion, and be calculated to inspire children and the community gene- 
rally with respect for the object to which it is devoted. It should 
bear a favorable comparison, in respect to attractiveness, convenience 
and durability, with other public edifices, instead of standing in re- 
pulsive and disgraceful contrast with them. Every school-house 
should be a temple,. consecrated in prayer to the physical, intellectu- 
al, and moral culture of every child in the community, and be asso- 
ciated in every heart with the earliest and strongest impressions of 
truth, justice, patriotism, and religion. 

The school-house should be constructed throughout in a workman- 
like manner. No public edifice more deserves, or will better repay, 
the skill, labor, and expense, which may be necessary to attain this 
object,*for here the health, tastes, manners, minds, and morals of each 
successive generation of children will be, in a great measure, deter- 
mined for time and eternity. 

2. Size. 

In determining the size of a school-house, due regard must be had 
to the following particulars. — 

First. — A separate entry, or lobby, for each sex, furnished with 
scraper, mat, hooks or shelves, sink, basin and towels. A separate 
entry thus furnished, will prevent much confusion, rudeness, and im- 
propriety, and promote the health, refinement, and orderly habits of 
children. 

Second. — A room, or rooms, large enough to allow, Ist, each occu- 
pant a suitable quantity of pure air, i. e. at least 150 cubic feet ; 2d, to 
go to and from his seat without disturbing any one else ; 3d, to sit 
comfortably in his seat, and engage in his various studies with unre- 
stricted freedom of motion ; dnd, 4th, to enable the teacher to ap- 
proach each scholar in his seat, pass conveniently to any part of the 
room, supervise the whole school, and conduct the readings and re- 
citation of the several classes properly arranged. 

Third. — One or more rooms for recitation, apparatus, library, and 
other purposes. 

3. Light. 

The arrangements for light should be such as to admit an abun- 
dance to every part of the room, and prevent the inconvenience and 
danger of any excess, glare, or reflection, or of cross-light. A dome, 
or sky-light, or windows set high, admit and distribute the light most 
steadily and equally, and with the least interruption from shadows. 
Light from the north is less variable, but imparts less of cheerfulness 
and warmth than from other directions. Windows should be insert- 
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ed only on two sides of the room, at least three and a half or four 
feet from the floor, and should be higher and larger, and fewer in 
number than is now common. There should be no windows directly 
back of the teacher, or on the side towards which the scholars face, 
imless the light is modified 'by curtains or by ground glass. Every 
window should be suspedded with weights, and furnished with blinds 
and curtains ; and if in a much frequented street, the lower sash 
should be glazed with ground glass. 

4. Ventilation. 

Every school-room should be provided with means of ventilation, 
or of renewing the vital portions of the atmosphere which are con- 
stantly absorbed, and of removing impurities wHich at the same time 
are generated, by the breathing and insensible perspiration of teacher 
and pupils, and by burning fires and lights. 

The importance of some arrangements, to eflfect a constant supply of 
pure air, not only in school-rooms, but in any room where living be- 
ings congregate in numbers for business or pleasure, and where fires 
or lights are kept burning, has been strangely overlooked, to the inevit- 
able sacrifice of health, comfort, and all cheerful and successful labor. 
We practically defeat the beautiful arrangements of our Creator by 
which the purity of the air would otherwise be preserved by its own 
constant renewal, and the harmonious growth and support of the 
animal and vegetable world maintained. We voluntarily . stint our- 
selves in the quantity and quality of an article, which is more neces- 
sary to our growth, health and comfort, than food or drink, and which 
our beneficent Father has furnished pure, without money and without 
price, to our very lips, and so abundantly that we are, or should be ii 
we did not prevent it, literally immersed in it all our lives long. 

The atmosphere which surrounds our earth to the height of forty-five 
miles, and in which we live, and move, and have our being, is com- 
posed mainly of two ingredients, oxygen and nitrogen, with a slight 
admixture of carbonic acid. The first is called the vital principle, the 
breath of life, because by forming and purifying the blood it alone sus- 
tains life, and supports combustion. But to sustain these processes, 
there is a constant consumption of this ingredient going on, and, as will 
be seen by the facts in the case, the formation and accumulation of 
another ingredient, carbonic acid, which is deadly hostile to animal life 
and combustion. This gas is sometimes found in wells, and will there 
extinguish a lighted candle if lowered into it, (and which should al- 
ways be lowered into a well before any person ventures down) and is 
not an uncommon cause of death in such places. It is almost always 
present in deep mines and at the bottom of caverns. Near Naples 
there is one of this description, called the Grotto del Cane, or the 
Grotto of the Dog, because the guides who accompany strangers to 
the interesting spots in the vicinity of Naples, usually take a dog along 
with them to show the effectii of this gas upon animal life. Being 
heavier than common air it fiows along the bottom of the cavern, and 
although it does not reach as high as the mouth or nostrils of a grown 
man, no sooner does a dog venture into it, than the animal is seized 
with convulsipns, gasps and would die if not dragged out of it into the 
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pure air. When recovered, the dog shows no more disposition to return 
to the cavern, though called by his own name, than some children 
do to go to places cdled school-houses, where experiments almost as 
cruel are daily and hourly tried. But this gas, bad as it is in reference 
to animal life and fires, is the essential agent by which our earth is 
clothed with the beauty of vegetation, foliage, and flowers, and in their 
growth and development, helps to create or rather manufacture the ox- 
ygen, which every breathing creature and burning fire must consume. 
The problem to be solved is how shall we least mar the beautiful Ar- 
rangement of Providence, and appropriate to our own use as little as 
possible of that, which though death to us, is the breath and the life 
blood of vegetation. 

The air which >f e breathe, if pure, when taken into the mouth and 
nostrils, is composed in every one hundred parts, of 21 oxygen, 78 
nitrogen, and 1 of carbonic acid. After traversing the innumerable 
cells into which the lungs are divided and subdivided, and there coming 
into close contact with the blood, these proportions are essentially chan- 
ged, and when breathed out, the same quantity of air containes 8 per 
cent. Ies9 of oxygen, and 8 per cent, more of carbonic acid. If in this 
condition (without being renewed,) it is breathed again, it is deprived of 
another quantity of oxygen, and loaded with the same amount of car- 
bonic acid. Each successive act of breathing reduces in this way, 
and in this proportion, the vital principle of the air, and increases in 
the same proportion that which destroys life. But in the mean time 
what has been going op in the lungs with regard to the blood ? This 
fluid, after traversing the whole frame, from the heart to the extrem- 
ities, parting all along with its heat, and ministering its nourishing par- 
ticles to the growth and preservation of the body, returns to the heart 
changed in color, deprived spmewhat of its vitality, and loaded with 
impurities. In this condition, for the purpose of renewing its color, 
its vitality and its purity, it makes the circuit of the lungs, where by 
means of innumerable^ little vessels, inclosing like a delicate net 
work each individual air cell, every one of its finest particles comes 
into close contac^t with the air which has been breathed. If this air 
has its due proportion of oxygen, the color of the blood changes from 
a dark purple to a bright scarlet ; its vital warmth is restored, and its 
impurities, by the union of the oxygen of the air with the carbon of 
blood, of which these impurities are made up, are thrown off in the 
form of carbonic apid. Thus vitalized and purified, it enters the heart 
to be sent out again through the system on its errand of life and be- 
neficence, to build up and repair the solid frame work of the body, give 
tone and vigor to its muscles and restring all its nerves to vibrate in 
miison with the glorious sights and thrilling sounds of nature, and the 
still sad music of humanity. 

But in case the air with which the blood comes in contact, through 
the thin membranes that constitute the cells of the lungs, does not 
contain its due proportion of oxygen, viz. 20 or 21 per cent, as when 
it has once been breathed, then the blood returns to the heart un en- 
dued with newness of life, and loaded with carbon and other impurities 
which unfit it for the purposes of nourishment, the repair, and main- 
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tonance of the vigorous actions of all the parts, and especially of the 
brain, and spinal column, the great fountains of nervous power. Ii 
this process is long continued, even though the air be but slightly de- 
teriorated, the effects will be evident in the languid and feeble action 
of the muscles, the sunken eye, the squalid hue of the skin, the unnat- 
ural irritability of the nervous system, a disinclination to all menial 
and bodily exertion, and a tendency to stupor, headache and fainting. 
If the air is very impure, i. e. has but little or no oxygen and much 
carbonic acid, then the imperfect and poisoned blood will act with a 
peculiar and malignant energy on the whole system, and especially 
on the brain, and convulsions, apoplexy, and death must ensue. 

Abundant instances of the beneficent effects of pure air, and the 
injurious and fatal results of breathing that which is impure, might be 
cited from the history of hospitals and prisons, and writers generally 
on health and education. In the Dublin Hospital, between the years 
1781 and 1785, out of 7650 children, 2944 died within a fortnight oi 
their birth — that is, more than one in three. Dr. Clark, the physician, 
suspecting the cause to be an imperfect supply of pure air, caused it to 
be introduced by means of pipes into all of the apartments, and in con- 
sequence, during the three following years, only 165 out of 4242 died 
within the two first weeks of their birth — that is less than one in twen- 
ty. Dr. Buchan, at a little earlier date, by the same arrangement re- 
duced the mortality of children in a hospital in Yorkshire, from Jiftj/ 
in one hundred to one in fifty. In these two cases there was an im- 
mense saving of human life. But the good done by these intelligent 
and observing physicians was not confined to these hospitals. For 
in a few years, the results of their observation and labors led to the 
introduction of more perfect arrangements for a supply of pure air in 
all structures of a similar character in England and elsewhere. And 
at this hour there are hospitals in this country and in England, in 
which there is a larger number of cubic feet of air, and that kept pure 
by perfect means of ventilation, allowed to each patient, than is contain- 
ed in many school-rooms occupied by 20, 30, or 40 children, heated 
with a close stove, and provided with no means of ventilation except 
such as time and decay have made. 

The diminished mortality of prisons, and the almost entire disap- 
pearance of that terible scourge, the jail fever, so frequent before the 
days of Howard, is to be attributed mainly to the larger allowance 
and regular supply of pure air secured by improved principles of pris- 
on architecture and discipline. There are instances on record, where 
the inmates of prisons have escaped the visitation of some prevalent 
sickness, solely on the ground of their cells being better provided 
with pure air, than the dwelling-houses all around them. The pris- 
oners in the Tolbooth, in Edinburgh, were unaffected by the plague, 
which caused such dreadful mortality in that city, in 1645, and this 
exemption was attributed to their better supply of pure air. Humboldt 
in his Personal Narrative, mentions the case of a seaman who was at 
the point of death, and was obliged to be removed from his hammock, 
which brought his face to within a foot of the deck, into the open air 
in order to have the sacrament administered according to the forms of 
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the Catholic Church. Tn this place he was expected to die, but the 
change from the stagnant, impure atmosphere in which his hammock 
was hung, to the fresh, purer atmosphere of the deck, euahled the 
powers of life to rally, and from that moment he began to recover. 
Even the miserable remnant of the party who were confined in the 
Black Hole of Calcutta, sick as they were of a malignant, putrid fever, 
recovered on being admitted to the fresh air of heaven, under proper 
medical treatment. But the history of this whole affair is a terrible 
lesson on this subject, which though often repeated, cannot be too 
often dwelt upon. This Black Hole is a prison in Calcutta, 1 8 feet 
square, into which the Nabob of Bengal after the capture of Fort 
William from the British in 1756, thrust 146 English prisoners. The 
only opening to the air, except the door, was by two windows on the 
same side, strongly barred with iron. Immediately on the closing of 
the door a profuse perspiration burst out on every prisoner. In less 
than an hour their thirst became intolerable, and their breathing dif- 
ficult. The cry was universal and incessant for air and water, but 
the former could only come in through the grated windows, and the lat- 
ter, when supplied by the guards without, only aggravated their dis- 
tress. All struggled to get near the windows, and in this death-strug- 
gle as it were, many were trampled under foot. In less than three 
hours several had died, and nearly all the rest were delirious and 
prayed for death in any form. On the opening of the doors at six 
o'clock in the morning, less than eleven hours after it was closed, death 
had indeed come to the relief of 123 out of the 146, and the remain- 
der had sunk down on their dead bodies sick with a putrid fever. Now 
what did all this anguish, and these murderous results spring from ? 
From breathing over and over again air which had become vitiated 
and poisonous by passing repeatedly through the lungs, and by exhal- 
ations from the surface of the bodies of the persons confined there. 
*' This terrible example," says Dr. Combe in his Principles of Phys- 
iology, *' ought not to be lost upon us, and if results so appalling arise 
from the extreme corruption of the air, results, less obvious and sud- 
den, but no less certain, may be expected from every lesser degree 
of impurity." 

" In our school-rooms," says Dr. Bell, " churches, hospitals and 
places of public evening amusements, and even in our private dor- 
mitories, we not unfrequently make near approaches to the summa- 
ry poisoning process of the Black Hole at Calcutta." We do not 
appreciate the magnitude of the evils produced by breathing frequent- 
ly, even for a short period at any one time, a vitiated atmosphere, 
because the ultimate results are both remote, and the accumulation ot 
repeated exposures. Besides, the immediate effects may be not only 
slight, but may apparently disappear on our breathing again a free and 
pm'e air, so that we forget to appreciate the temporary inconvenience 
or suffering, and to refer them to their true cause. How often do we 
retire at night, perfectly well, and rise up in the morning unrefreshed 
with sleep, with an aching head, a feverish skin, and a sick stomach, 
without reflecting that these symptoms of a diseased system are the 
necessary effects of breathing the atmosphere of a chamber, narrow 
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in its dimensions, closed against any fresh supply from without^ and 
not unlikely, made still more close by a curtained bed, and exhausted 
of even its small quantity of oxygen, by a burning fire or lamp ? 
These same causes, a little longer in operation, or a little more active, 
would produce death as surely, although not as suddenly, as a pan 
of ignited charcoal in the room. Who has not noticed that the faint- 
ing and sickness which so often visit persons, and especially females 
of delicate health in crowded churches and lecture-rooms, only occurs 
after the air has become overheated and vitiated, by having* been a 
long time breathed, and that an exposure to the open air generally 
restores the irregular or suspended circulation of the blood ? In the 
relief and newness of life which we experience on emerging from such 
places of crowded resort, we forget that the weariness and languor, 
both of mind and body which we suffered within, were mainly the 
depressing effects of the imperfectly vitalized blood, and that the relief 
is simply the renovated life and vigor, which the same blood, purified 
of its carbon by coming in contact with the oxygen of the air, imparts 
to the whole system, and especially to the brain. But in spite of our 
forgetfulness of the cause, or the apparent disappearance of the tena- 
porary inconvenience and distress, which should warn us to beware 
of a repetition of the same offence against the laws of comfort and 
health, repeated exposures are sure to induce or develope any tendency 
to disease, especially of a pulmonary or nervous character, in our con- 
stitutions, and to undermine slowly the firmest health. Who can look 
round on a workshop of fifteen or twenty females, breathing the 
same unrenewed atmosphere, and sitting perhaps in a position which 
constrains the free play of the lungs, and not feel that disease, and 
in all probability, disease in the form of that fell destroyer of our fair 
countrywomen, consumption, will select from among those industrious 
girls, its ill starred victims ? The languor, debility, loss of appetite, 
difficulty of breathing, coughs, distortion of the frame, (fallen away 
from the roundness natural to youth and health,) nervous irritability, 
and chronic affections of various kinds, so common among females 
in factories, even in our own healthy New England, or those who 
have retired from such factories to their own homes to die, or wear 
out a dying life all their days, are the natural fruits of an exposure, 
day after day, to an atmosphere constantly becoming more impure 
from the vitiated breath of forty op fifty persons, and rendered still 
more unfit for respiration by dust and minute particles floating in 
it, tending to irritate the already inflamed and sensitive membrane 
which incloses the air cells of the lungs. To this exposure in the 
workroom should be added the want of cheerful exercise, and inno- 
cent recreation in the open air, and the custom of herding together 
at night in the small, unventilated sleeping apartments of our factory 
boarding-houses. 

In the school-room the same poisoning process goes on day after 
day, and if the work is less summary, it is in the end more extensive- 
ly fatal, than in the Black Hole of Calcutta. Every man and woman, 
who received any portion of their early education in the common school, 
can testify to the narrow dimensions, and low ceiling of the school* 
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rooms, and to the discomfort arising from the close, stagnant, offen- 
sive atmosphere, which they were obliged to breathe. Who does 
not remember the comparative freshness and vigor of mind and body 
with which the morning's study and recitations were begun, and the 
languor and weariness of body, the confusion of mind, the dry 
skin, the flushed cheek, the aching head, the sickening sensations, 
the unnatural demand for drink, the thousand excuses to get out of 
doors, which came along in succession as the day advanced, and espe- 
cially in a winter's afternoon, when the overheated and unrenewed 
atmosphere had become obvious to every sense ? These were nature's 
signals of distress, and who can forget the delicious sensations with 
which her holy breath, when admitted on the occasional opening of 
the door, would visit the brow and face, and be felt all along the revi- 
talized blood, or the newness of life with which nerve, muscle, and 
mind were endued by free exercise in the open air at the recess, and 
the close of the school ? Let any one who is sceptical on this point 
visit the school of his own district, where his own children perhaps are 
condemned to a shorter allowance of pure air than the criminals of the 
State, and he cannot fail to see in the pale and wearied countenances 
of the pupils, the languor and uneasiness manifested, especially by the 
younger children, and exhaustion and irritability of the teacher, a de- 
monstration that the atmosphere of the room is no longer such as the 
comfort, health and cheerful labor of both teacher and pupils require. 

In this way the seeds of disease are sown broadcast among 
the young, and especially among teachers of delicate health. " In 
looking back," says the venerable Dr. Woodbridge in a communication 
on school-houses to the American Institute of Instruction, *' upon the 
languor of fifty years of labor as a teacher, reiterated with many a 
weary day, I attribute a great proportion of it to mephetic air ; nor can 
I doubt, that it has compelled many worthy and promising teachers 
to quit the employment. Neither can I doubt, that it has been the 
grecU cause of their subsequently sickly habits and untimely decease." 
A physician in Massachusetts, selected two schools, of nearly the 
same number of children, belonging to families of the same condition 
of life, and no causes, independent of the circumstances of their sev- 
eral school-houses, were known to affect their health. One house 
was dry and properly ventilated — the other damp, and not ventilated. 
In the former, during a period of forty-five days, five scholars were 
absent from sickness to the amount in the whole of twenty days. In 
the latter, during the same period of time and from the same cause, 
nineteen children were absent to an amount in all of one hundred and 
forty-five days, and the appearance of the children not thus detained 
by sickness indicated a marked difference in their condition as to 
health. 

The necessity of renewing the atmosphere, does not arise solely 
from the consumption of the oxygen, and the constant generation of 
carbonic acid, but from the presence of other destructive agents, and 
impurities. There is carburetted hydrogen, which Dr. Dunglinson 
in his Physiology, characterizes, "as very depressing to the vital 
unctions. Even when largely diluted with atmospheric air, it occa 
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sions vertigo, sickness, diminution of the force and velocity Ot 
the pulse, reduction 6f muscular vigor and every symptom of di- 
minished power." There is also sulphuretted hydrogen, which the 
same author says, in its pure state, kills instanUy, and in its dilu- 
ted state, produces powerful sedative effects on the pulse, muscles, 
and whole nervous system. There are also offensive and destructive 
impurities arising from the decomposition of animal and vegeta- 
ble matter in contact with the stove, or dissolved in the evaporating 
dish. 

The objects to be attained are — the removal of such impurities, as 
have been referred to, and which are constantly generated, wher- 
ever there is animal life and burning fires, and the due supply of that 
vital principle, which is constantly consumed by breathing and com- 
bustion. The first can be in no other way effectually secured, but 
by making provision for its escape into the open air, both at the top 
and the bottom of the room ; and the second, but by introducing a 
current of pure air from the outside of the building, warmed in win- 
ter by a furnace, or in some other mode, before entering the room. 
The two processes should go on together — i. e. the escape of the 
vitiated air from within, and the introduction of the pure air from 
without. The common fireplace and chimney secures the first ob- 
ject very effectually, for there is always a strong current of air near 
the floor, towards the fire, to support combustion, and supply the par- 
tial vacuum in the chimney occasioned by the ascending column of 
smoke and rarified air, and in this current the carbonic acid and other 
impurities will be drawn into the fire and up the chimney. But there 
is such an enormous waste of heat in these fireplaces, and such a 
constant influx of cold air through every crevice in the imperfect fit- 
tings of the doors and windows, to supply the current always ascend- 
ing the chimney, that this mode of ventilation should not be relied 
on. The common mode of ventilating, by opening a window or door, 
although better than none, is also imperfect and objectionable ; as 
the cold air falls directly on the head, neck, and other exposed parts 
of the body, when every.pore is open, and thus causes discomfort, 
catarrh, and other more serious evils, to those sitting near, besides 
reducing the temperature of the whole room too suddenly and too 
low This mode, however, should be resorted to at recess. 

There should be one or more openings, expressly for ventilation, 
both at the top and the bottom of the room, of not less than twelve 
inches square, capable of being wholly or partially closed by a slide 
of wood or metal, and, if possible, these openings, or the receptacle 
into which they discharge, should be connected with the chimney or 
smoke-flue, in which there is already a column of heated air. By an 
opening in or near the ceiling, the warmer impurities (and air when 
heated, and especially when over-heated, will retain noxious gases 
longer) will pass off. By an opening near the floor, into the smoke- 
flue, the colder impurities (and carbonic acid, and the other noxious 
gases, which at first rise, soon diffuse /themselves through the at- 
mosphere, cool, and subside towards the floor) will be drawn in to 
supply the current of heated air and smoke ascending the chimney 
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These openings, however, may let cold air in, and will not always 
secure the proper ventilation of a school-room, unless there is a cur- 
rent of pure warm air flowing in at the same time. Whenever there 
is such a current there will be a greater economy, as well as a more 
rapid and uniform diffusion of the heat, by inserting the outlet for the 
vitiated air near the floor, and at the greatest distance from the inlet 
of warm air. 

The ventilation of factories, mines, reading rooms, and halls in- 
tended for large assemblies of people, has received, of late, much at- 
tention from men of science and large practical views in England. 
In factories, the large apartments are heated by steam or hot water 
pipes, and the air which has become vitiated by breathing and per- 
spiration, is drawn out by a fan -ventilator. This contrivance resem- 
bles somewhat our common fanning mill, or machine for winnowing 
grain. The impure air of the room is drawn into the fan to supply 
Qiat which is condensed by the revolving wings, and forced out 
through a pipe leading into the open air. 

In the House of Commons, the rapid change of air is effected by 
means of an artificial draft in a chimney erected on the outside of 
the building, and in which a large fire is kept burning, for this pur- 
pose solely. The fresh air from without is first introduced through 
a perforated wall into a chamber below, connected by doors with an 
apartment containing the hot water apparatus for warming the house. 
The pure air can then be warmed or not, according to the season of 
the year, before it passes into the apartments above. This is done, 
not by rising in a large volume, through one or two openings, but im- 
perceptibly through a large number of very small holes in the floor. 
The air thus admitted, after becoming vitiatei by respiration and 
combustion, escapes through apertures concealed in the ornaments 
of the ceiling into a common flue or receptacle above, which is con- ' 
nected by a descending pipe with the chimney noticed before. In 
warm weather, the air, before passing into the house, is cooled and 
freshened by jets of water playing through it, and by the melting of 
bags of ice suspended in the chamber below. 

The rooms of the Wellington Club, Liverpool, are warmed and 
ventilated in nearly the same way. The air from without is first 
cleansed from all particles of coal dust, and other impurities, by 
being, passed through water, and then brought to the right tempera- 
ture by steam pipes in the air-chamber below. It is then forced into 
the room by a revolving fan through a band of minutely perforated 
zinc, which skirts the large apartments. Concealed in the ornament- 
al work of the ceiling, are openings communicating with an air- 
chamber above, in which is a chimney shaft, and in the draft pro- 
duced by a fire in this, the vitiated air is carried oflf so rapidly that 
the odor of a small quantity of rose-water poured into the air-cham- 
ber below, is, in a few seconds, perceptible in every part of the 
room. 

The principles involved in the expensive modes of ventilation 
above described, can be carried out in any apartment heated by a fur- 
nace or other modes of warming pure air before it is introduced 
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which will be treated of in speaking of the temperature of school 
rooms. 

There is a mischievous error prevailing, that if a room is kept at 
a low temperature there is no need of ventilation. Dr. Alcott men- 
tions the case of a teacher, who when asked if she did not find it diffi- 
cult to keep her room ventilated, replied, " not at all, it is one of the 
coldest rooms in the city." The necessity of ventilation arises from 
the consumption of the oxygen and the generation and accumu- 
lation of carbonic acid principaQy in breathing, and both of these pro- 
cesses can go on and do go on, in a cold room, as well as in a warm one, 
if human beings are collected in it, and go^s on rapic&y and fatally ac- 
cording to the number of persons and the size and closeness of the 
apartment. Dr. Arnott, in his work on " warming and ventilating," 
mentions a striking instance of popular ignorance with respect to this 
subject, and of a mischievous practice founded upon that ignorance 
among some poor girls in Buckinghamshire, England, who gain- 
ed their livelihood by lace-making. To save the expense of fire 
they were wont in wiifter to choose among the rooms belonging to 
their families, the smallest which would contain to the number 
of twenty or thirty of them, and then to congregate and keep them- 
selves warm at their work by breathing. The atmosphere of the room, 
as might have been expected by any one acquainted with its consti- 
tution and the process going on, although unperceived by themselves, 
soon became exceedingly offensive to a stranger entering, as well as 
highly injurious to them. The pale faces, broken health and early 
deaths of many of these ignorant self-destroyers were the identical re- 
sults, a little more remote, which are caused by the atmosphere of our 
school-rooms, churches, manufactories and other places where men, 
womeh or children, are crowded together. These results are quick- 
ened in an overheated atmosphere, because such air has less oxygen, 
and retains the impure gases longer. Still the scenes of death and 
misery in the Black Hole of Calcutta would have taken place, if the 
same prison-house had been in Greenland. 

5. Temperature. 

The means of producing, diffusing and duly regulating artificial 
heat in a school-room, is, in a climate like ours, another of the indis- 
pensable conditions of health, comfort and successful labor. To 
efiect this, the structure must not be '' a summer-house for winter 
residence," but be calculated to keep out the cold wind and espe- 
cially to prevent its entering at cracks, and defects in the doors, win- 
dows, fioors, and plastering, so as to fall suddenly and directly only 
on the feet, neck, or other sensitive and exposed portions of the body. 
Fuel of the right kind, in the right condition, in suitable quantity and 
in due season must be provided. The best modes of consuming it so 
as to extract its heat and difiuse it equally through all parts of the 
room and retain it as long as is safe, must be resorted to. The means 
of regulating it, so as to keep up a uniform temperature in different 
parts of the room, and to graduate it to the varying circumstance s of a 
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Bchool at different periods of the day, and in different states of l2l6 
weather, must not be overlooked. 

The open stove with large pipe, not bending till the horizontal part 
is carried ten or twelve feet above the heads of the children, affords 
as effectual, economical and unobjectionable a mode of consuming the 
fuel and disseminating the heat as any stove of this kind. It is far 
superior in point of economy to the open fireplace, as ordinari- 
ly constructed, in which near seven eights of the heat evolved ascends 
the chimney and only one eighth, or according to Rumford and Frank- 
lin, only one fifteenth is radiated from the front of the fire into 
the room. It has to some extent the cheerful light of the open fire, 
to which habit and association have attached us, and the advantages 
of the latter, in opening broadly near the floor, and thus drawing in 
the colder air with the carbonic acid in the current which goes 
to sustain the combustion and ascend the large pipe of the stove. 
Unless the common mode of constructing fireplaces and chim- 
neys can be greatly improved, or the original Franklin fireplae$ 
or the double fireplace be substituted, there is no advantage in tne open 
fireplace which cannot be secured in the large open stove. The orig- 
inal Franklin stove, or fireplace was constructed of cast iron, and by 
means of a circuitous chimney or smoke flue, which was surround- 
ed and intersected by air passages, opening at one end out of doors, 
and at the other into the room, the heat of the fire was retained, 
and a current of fresh warm air was constantly flowing into the room. 
This is quite a different thing from the ordinary open fireplace. The 
dovhU fireplace is a modification of Franklin's plan. It is made from 
any common fireplace by inserting within it another fireplace made 
of soap stone, leaving an empty space of about an inch in depth, be- 
tween the two, so that when finished the back and sides may be hol- 
low. This hollow space, communicates at one end with the open air 
by a pipe, and the other opens into the room, on the side of the chim- 
ney. In this fireplace the advantages of an open fire of wood or coal 
can be enjoyed at the same time a current of air is warmed in 
the rear of the fire. 

Various plans have been proposed and adopted, to make the com- 
mon stove, whether close or open, serviceable in warming pure air 
before it is thrown into the room. Mr. Woodbridge in his essay on 
school-houses, describes one as follows : — the stove is inclosed on 
three sides in a case of sheet iron, leaving a space of two or three 
inches beneath and around the stove, and as it rises around it becomes 
warmed before it enters the room at the top of the case. The case 
is movable so as to allow of the cleaning out of any dust which might 
collect between it and the stove. Mr. Palmer in his Manual for 
Teachers, secures the same object by conducting the air from without, 
into a passage which traverses the bottom of the stove five or six times 
before it enters the room, and thus becomes warm. 

In ^iiXi^x's patent ventilating school-house stove the air is conducted 
from without, into a chamber below the fire-plate, and afler circulating 
through pipes around the fire, escapes into the room. A more minute 
description wiU be given in the second part of this essay. 
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The samB thing can he secured hy a similar arrangement connect- 
ed with stoves for burning arthracite coal. In the Olmsted stotre, for 
instance, the pure air from without can be made to pass in con- 
tact with the exterior, as well as the jnterior surface of the radiators 
and thus be warmed before entering the room. This stove has an 
advantage, in admiting of the slow combustion of billets of wood in 
connection with nut or pea coal, and thus maintaining a fire which 
will keep up a uniform temperature of the proper degree at the 
cheapest rate. The large radiating surface, which is nothing more 
than prolonged pipe, conveniently arranged, imbibes and diffuses all 
the heat evolved by the combustion of the fuel, so that at the point where 
it enters the chimney, the heat of the pipe is scarcely perceptible. 

The best mode, however, at the same time of warming and ventila- 
ting a school-room, especially if it is large, is by pure air heated in a 
stove or furnace placed in the cellar or a room lower than the one to be 
warmed. No portion of the room, or the movements of the scholars, 
or the supervision of the teacher, are encumbered or interrupted by 
stove or pipe. The fire in such places can be maintained with- 
out noise and without throwing dust or smoke into the room. The of- 
fensive odors and impurities of burnt air, or rather of particles of veg- 
etable or animal matter floating in the air, are not experienced. The 
heat can be conducted into the room at different points, and is 
thus diffused so as to secure a uniform summer temperature in every 
part of it. A room thus heated, even without any special arrangements 
for this object, will be tolerably well ventilated, for the constant influx 
of warm pure air into the room will force that which is already in it out 
at every crack and crevice, and thus reverse the process which is or- 
dinarily going on in every school-room. By an opening or rather sev- 
eral small openings into the ceiling, or a flue, which in either case 
should connect with the outer air, the escape of the impure air will 
be more effectually secured. 

But whatever may be the mode of warming adopted, whether by 
open fireplace, or grate, stove for wood or coal, or furnace, the tem- 
perature of the room should be uniform, and of the proper degree in 
every part. Not a child should be exposed to sudden and extreme 
changes of temperature, or compelled when overheated, or at any time, 
to sit against an inlet of cold air, or, with cold feet. This last is a vi- 
olation of an indispensable condition of health. To secure a uniform 
temperature, a thermometer will not only be convenient, but necessary. 
It cannot be ascertained, for different parts of a room or for thirty or 
forty persons, differently circumstanced as to heat or cold, or differ- 
ently employed, some of whom are seated, some standing or changing 
their position from time to time, without some less variable and uncer- 
tain standard than the teacher's feelings. However anxious he may 
be to make every scholar comfortable, he cannot be conscious at all 
times of the differing circumstances in which they are placed. He is 
not exposed to the rush of cold air from a broken or loose window, or 
from cracks in the ceiling, or the floor. He is not roasted by a seat 
too near the stove. He is not liable to a stagnation of the blood in 
hu feet from want of exercise or an inconvenient bench. Even though 
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he were capable of thus sympathizing with them, the temperature oi 
ihe room after the iire is thoroughly going, and the doors closed, may 
pass gradually froiy 65^ to 90° without tlie change becoming percep- 
tible. Now though we may breathe freely in such an atmosphere, 
gradually heated, we cannot pass into the open air 40° or 50° colder, 
as would be the case on most winter days, and much less receive a 
current of such air on a portion, and a sensitive portion of the body, 
without great danger. With a thermometer in the room, the begin- 
ning arid progress of such a change would be indicated, and could 
be guarded against. 

In our arrangement for artificial warmth, especially in all stoves for 
burning anthracite coal, where intense heat is liable to be communi- 
cated to the iron surface, if we would preserve the purity of the atmos- 
phere at all degrees of temperature, it is necessary to secure the 
presence of a certain quantity of moisture. The difference between 
winds blowing from different quarters, as to health and comfort, is 
IHincipally owing to the proportion of moisture they contain. When- 
ever the air has less than its due proponion, it becomes powerfully, 
absorbent of it in every thing with which it comes in contact, whether 
yegetable or animal. Hence the impression of burnt air, the disagree- 
able sensation of dryness on the surface of the body, and the delicate 
membrane of the throat, the shrinking and cracking of furniture, the 
blight and withering of plants, which are universally experienced in a 
dry and overheated apartment. Most of these and other effects may 
be avoided by not overheating the air, but not altogether. There is 
a difference in the moisture of the atmosphere at different times, 
without reference to artificial warmth, and however careful we may 
be to maintain a uniform low temperature in a school-room, we are 
liable to experience some of the inconveniences above referred to. 
These can be avoided, even where the room is overheated, by an evap- 
orating dish supplied with pure water. The water should be frequent- 
ly changed. The gath)Bring and settling of dirt and other impurities 
in the vessel containing the water can be guarded against by closing 
the top except to admit a suspended linen or cotton cloth, which will 
absorb the water and give it out again from its exposed surface. 

6. Seats and Desks for Scholars. 

In the construction and arrangement of the seats and desks of a 
school-room, due regard should be had to the convenience, comfort 
and health of those who are tp occupy them. To secure these ob- 
jects, they should be made for the young and not for grown persons, 
and of varying heights, for children of different ages, from four 
years and under, to sixteen and upwards. They should be adapted 
to each other and the purposes for which they will be used, such 
as writing and ciphering, so as to prevent any awkward, incon- 
Tenient or unhealthy positions of the limbs, chest or spine. They^ 
should be easy of access, so that every scholar can go to and from his 
seat and change his position, and the teacher can approach each scholar 
and give the required attention and instruction, without disturbing 
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way other person than the one concerned. They should he so arranged 
88 to facilitate habits of attention, take away all temptation and en- 
couragement to violate the rules of the school on the part of any 
scholar, and admit of the constant and complete supervision of the 
whole school by the teacher. 

Each scholar should be furnished with a seat and desk, properly 
adapted to each other, as to height and distance, and of varying heights, 
(the seats from nine inches and a half, to fifteen and a half, with 
desks to correspond) for children of different age or size. The seat 
should be so made, that the feet of every child when properly seated, 
can rest on the Aoor, and the upper and lower part of the leg form 
a right-angle at the knee ; and the back, whether separated from, or 
forming part of the adjoining desk behind, should recline to cor- 
respond with the natural curves of the spine and the shoulders. 
The seat should be made, as far as possible, like a convenient chair. 

The desk for a single scholar should be, at least, two feet long 
(two and a half is better) by eighteen inches wide, with a shelf be- 
neath for books, and an opening in the backside to receive a slate. 
The upper surface of the desk, except three or four inches of 
the most distant portion, should slope one inch in a foot. On 
the level portion, along the line of the slope there should be a groove 
to prevent pens and pencils from rolling off, and an opening to 
receive an inkstand. The top of the inkstand- should be on a level 
with the desk, and be covered by a metallic lid. The end pieces or 
supporters of the desk should be so made as to interfere as little as 
possible with sweeping. 

If the desk is made to accommodate two scholars on one seat, 
a partition, extending from the floor for four or five inches above the 
surface of the desk, should separate them, and if possible they should 
belong to different classes, so that one will be in his seat, while the 
other is at recitation. 

Tht^ desk should not be removed from the seat either in distance 
or height, so far as to require the body, the neck or the chest to be 
bent forward in a constrained mauner, or the elbow or shoulder blades 
to be painfully elevated whenever the scholar is writing or ciphering. 
These last positions, to which so many children are forced by the 
badly constructed seats and desks of our ordinary school-houses, have 
led not un frequently to distortions of the form, and particularly to spi- 
nal affections of the most distressing character. Such marked results 
are principally confined to females of delicate constitutions and stu- 
dious and sedentary habits. While boys and young men engage in 
active exercise and sport during the recess and at the close of the 
school, and thus give relief to the overstrained and unnaturally applied 
muscles, and restore the spring or elasticity to the cushion-like 
substance which gives flexibility to the spinal column; girls ex- 
ercise less in the open air, indulge but little in those sports which 
give variety of motions to the joints and muscles, and are confined 
to duties and studies which require their being seated out of school 
hours too much and too long at any one time. 

The effects of the posture above described, in writing or ciphering. 
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are increased and even induced by their being compelled to lean against 
the narrow edge of the writing desk, when their faces are turned to« 
wards the teacher. This edge comes against the weakest portion of 
the back, and the inconvenience or pain forces those exposed to it, to 
find relief by resting the elbows on the desk, and thus giving an un- 
natural elevation to the shoulder-blades — or if no support of the kind 
is provided, they lean against each other, support the back by closing 
the hands over the knee, or resort to some other awkward or unnatural 
position, which if long continued will cause more or less of structural 
deviation, amounting not unfrequently to positive disease or deformity. 

Dr. Woodward in a communication appended to Mr. Mann's Re- 
port, remarks : — " High and narrow seats are not only extremely un- 
comfortable for the young scholar, tending constantly to make him 
restless and noisy, disturbing his temper and preventing his attention 
to his books ; but they have also a direct tendency to produce deformity 
of his limbs. As the limbs of children are pliable or flexible, they are 
made to grow out of shape by such awkward and unnatural positions. 

" Seats without backs have an equally unfavorable influence upon 
the spinal column. If no rest is afibrded the backs of children while 
seated, they almost necessarily assume a bent and crooked position. 
Such a position often assumed and long continued, tends to that defor- 
mity which has become extremely common with children in modern 
times ; and leads to diseases of the spine in innumerable instances, 
especially with delicate female children." 

Dr. J. Y. C. Smith, of Boston, in his Anatomical Class Book, 
says : — " There is a radical defect in the seats of our school-rooms. 
Malformation of the bones, narrow chests, coughs ending in consump- 
tion and death in middle life, besides a multitude of minor ills, have 
often had their origin in the school-room." Again, " To these wretch- 
ed articles, viz. badly constructed seats and writing desks, are we to 
look in some measure for the cause of so many distortions of the bones, 
spinal diseases, chronic aflfections now so prevalent throughout the 
country." 

Dr. Warren, in his admirable lecture before the American Institute 
of Instruction, in 1830, which should be in the hand of every teacher 
and parent, says : — " In the course of my observation, I have been 
able to satisfy myself that about one half die young females brought 
up as they are at present, undergo some visible and obvious change of 
structure ; that a considerable number are the subjects of great and 
permanent deviations, and that not a few entirely lose their health from 
the manner in which they are reared." And among the causes which 
lead to such mournful results, he enumerates the unnatural elevation 
of the right shoulder, the habit of bending the neck, and the stooping 
posture of the body when engaged in writing, or similar exercises at 
school. 

No child should under any circumstances be long, or frequently ex- 
posed to any one or all of these causes of discomfort, deformity or dis- 
ease. Seats and desks can be as easily and cheaply made of different 
heights, and for convenient and healthy postures, «ls they are now, 
without reference to any such considerations. If desks must be at- 
2» 
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tached to sides of the room, which is objectionable in respect to ease 
of supervision, habits of study, as well as the morals, manners and 
health of children, then let the seats be provided with a movable back 
like those in rail-road cars and in no case be made for more than two. 
The kind of back referred to, is cheap and convenient for desks con- 
structed and arranged on arty other plan. It not only affords a proper 
support to the back, but will allow of the scholars standing up behind 
the seat for reading or recitation, or even for a frequent change of po- 
sition which is so much overlooked in schools, and by students 
of every grade. No position, if long continued, is more irksome or 
more unhealthy, or at least operates so insidiously, and yet directly to 
derange the circulation and other vital functions, as sitting, especially 
upright, or with the neck and chest bent forward. To young children, 
it is cruel in the extreme, and wars directly with all heahhy and sym- 
metricul growth, besides ruining the temper, and imparting a lasting 
distaste to study, the school-room, and the teacher. 

Little children are made to suffer, and many of them permanently, 
from being forced to sit long in one position, without any occupation 
for mind or muscles, on seats without backs and so high that their feet 
cannot touch, much less rest on the floor. Nothing but the fear of 
punishment, or its frequent application, can keep a live child still under 
such circumstances, and even that, cannot do it long. Who has not 
an aching remembrance of the torture of this unnatural confinement, 
and the burning sense of injustice, for punishment inflicted for some 
unavoidable manifestation of uneasiness aod pain ! Even though the 
seats are as comfortable as can be made, young children cannot and 
should not be kept still upon them long at a time, and never without 
something innocent or useful to do, and under no circumstances, lon- 
ger than twenty-five or thirty minutes in one position, nor so long at 
one study, and that with frequent and free exercise in the open air. 
To accomplish this, great and radical changes in the views and prac- 
tice of teachers, parents and the community must take place. No 
where, in the whole department of practical education, is a gradual 
change more needed, or should be sooner commenced. 

If school-houses are to consist of but one room for all the children, 
regard must be had to the varying circumstances of the winter and 
summer school. In the former, the larger and older children predom- 
inate, and in the latter, the younger and smaller, and yet in both, the 
younger and smaller are sadly neglected, not only in matters of in- 
struction, but in physical comfort. In summer, they, or at least, a por- 
tion of them, are seated " beyond soundings," on seats intended and 
occupied by the older scholars in winter; and in winter, they are packed 
away on smooth, high, backless slabs, and in a roasting pn)ximity to 
the fire. Now there is no way of remedying this state of things, but 
by having a school-room large enough to accommodate all who may 
attend, and to have seats and appropriate desks for all the children, 
be they young or old, large or small. In the winter, let so many of 
the seats and desks for the smaller children as are not wanted be re- 
moved to the attic, or the wood-room, and their places supplied by some 
for the older, and in the summer let this arrangement be reversed. 
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The most effectual way of securing appropriate accommodations 
for children of different age and size, is to have two or more school- 
rooms, one of which shall be for the younger, and be fitted up accord- 
ingly. At one end, with no windows in the wall, should be a plat* 
form of seats rising one above the other, on which the children can 
be arranged at suitable times, for inspection as to cleanliness, for man- 
ual exercise, and for all simultaneous exercises, such as singing, 
simple operations of mental arithmetic, reading of scriptural and other 
moral stories, and lessons on real objects, pictures and other visible 
illustrations. The gallery is an economical arrangement in respect 
to space and expense, and enables the children to fix^ their eye more 
easily on the teacher, and the teacher to observe, explain, be heard, 
and direct more perfectly every noovement of the children, and both 
teacher and children, to profit by the great principle of social sympa- 
thy, and imitation. Along the sides of the room should be a pas- 
sage at least two feet wide, and then a desk, so made as to hold a 
thin layer of sand, and receive a slate for each scholar, no matter 
how young. The center of the room should be unencumbered with 
fixtures of any kind, so as to allow of the arrangement of the school 
into drafts or classes, and the free movements of the children when ne- 
cessary. Whatever may be the intellectual and moral exercises of 
schools for small children, they should be varied and in such a man- 
ner as to require frequent and varied physical movements — both change 
of position and place, from sitting to standing, from desk to gallery, 
marching, clapping of hands, and other exercises of the joints and mus- 
cles which shall bring them all into play, singing, &c. Even with 
this diversity of occupation in doors, young children, whose healthy 
and symmetrical growth is governed by the great laws of constant and 
cheerful motion, require gamboling, frolicsome exercises for ten or 
fifteen minutes, as often as every hour tbey are mentally occupied, in 
the open air, if it is pleasant, or in the woodshed or other cover- 
ed building, in damp or rainy weather. A play-ground, safe from all 
exposure of the health and limbs of children, large enougb to allow 
of trundling the hoop, and of free exercise of the limbs, supplied 
with a circular swing, &c., is an indispensable appendage to a school 
where children are to be reared with vigorous and symmetrical bodies. 

7. Arrangements for Teacher. 

The arrangements for the teacher should be such, that he can sur- 
vey the whole school at a glance, address his instruction, when neces- 
sary, to the whole school, approach each scholar in his seat without 
incommoding any other, and conduct the recitations most convenient- - 
ly to himself, and with the least interference with the study of the 
school. 

With this view, his seat and desk should be placed in front of the 
school on a raised platform ; the aisles should be so arranged as to 
separate each range of the scholars' seats ; and an open space, or 
appropriate seats, should be provided for the reciting classes, in front 
or the side of his desk -, or what would be better, a recitation room 
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opening from the platform, or else a special platform in the rear of the 
school. 

The teacher's desk should be sufficiently large, and appropri- 
ately fitted up, to accommodate his books of reference and apparatus. 

The recitation room, or place for recitation, wherever it may be, 
should be furnished with blackboards, stands for hanging maps and 
diagrams, and all appropriate apparatus. 

If a platform or area for recitation is provided in the rear of the 
school, the attention of the scholars while reciting will be less likely 
to be disturbed, as the ear only will be attracted by what is going on, 
and the teacher can overlook the school, while conducting the recita- 
tions. 

The teacher should not, however, occupy any one position perma- 
nently, or the mischievous scholars will shape theur devices for 
concealment accordingly, and a position in the rear of the school, ex- 
cept for convenience in recitation, is better calculated to detect than 
prevent transgression. The eye of the teacher, that great instrument 
of moral discipline, cannot invite confidence, or meet the answering 
confidence of the pupil. 

8. Apparatus. 

No school-room can be considered complete which is not provided 
with such fixtures, and means of visible illustration, as will aid the 
teacher in cultivating in his pupils, habits of correct observation, com 
parison, and classification, and in making the knowledge communi- 
cated by books orally, accurate, vivid and practical. 

One blackboard, at least, is indispensably necessary. This should 
be so placed, as to be easily accessible, and in full view of the whole 
school. The larger it is, the more useful it can be made. The 
board should be free from knots, or cracks, well seasoned, smoothly 
planed, and then rubbed with sand-paper, and painted black, without 
varnish. On the lower side should be placed a trough to receive the 
chalk or crayon, tin or brass holders, (called port-crayons) a rubber of 
cloth, wash-leather, or sponge. If the board is broad, or in two 
or more parts, it should be kept from warping or opening by cleates 
of iron or wood on the back side or ends. 

If there is but one blackboard, it should be movable, so as to be 
used in different parts of the room. For this purpose, it must be sus- 
pended on hooks, or rings inserted in the upper edge, or what is bet- 
ter, on a movable frame, like the painter's easel. It is better, 
and will add but little to the expense, to provide, in addition to the 
large, one, directly back of the teacher, two or three smaller and 
portable ones. Every recitation room should be lined with black- 
boards. 

Each desk should be furnished with a slate, pencil holder and 
sponge. A slate to every scholar, young or old, is, if possible, 
more necessary than a blackboard. It is a miserable economy 
to withhold slates from children on account of their liability to be bro- 
ken. The saving in the wear and tear of books, eifected by the use 
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of slates, will more than pay for the latter, especially if they are set 
ia a good oak frame, fastened tightly around the comers by a baud 
of sheet iron, or even by cord or wire. The iron or wire, if used, 
should not project beyond the surface of the frame, or it will scratch 
the desk. The most appropriate place for the slate is an opening in 
the backside of the desk. The pencil holder can be made of brass 
or tin, about the size of a quill, with two slits at the end into which 
a short peice of pencil can be put. Without such a holder, no child 
should be allowed to use a short pencil. He will immediately ac- 
quire the habit of contracting his fingers around it, so as to unfit him- 
self for holding a pen properly. If pencil holders are not provided, 
a long pencil should be, and the brittleness of the common slate pen- 
cil can be obviated by rolling it up in strong paper covered with paste. 
When dry, the paper and pencil can be shaped like an ordinary 
lead pencil. 

With the blackboard and slate, there is no study from the simplest 
rudiments up to the highest department of science which cannot be il- 
lustrated and taught to better advantage, than without them, while 
there are some to whose attainment they are absolutely indispensable. 
It is painful to go into our schools, and see how many little children 
are trying to sit still, with no occupation for the hands, the eye, or the 
mind, who might be innocently and usefully employed, in a sand 
desk, or with a slate and pencil, in printing the alphabet, combining 
letters, syllables, or words, copying the outlines of angles, circles, sol- 
ids, or maps, diagrams,- real objects ; thus acquiring knowledge 
as well as correctness of eye and rapidity of hand, which will be of 
great use afterwards in learning to write and draw with the pen on 
paper. It will be found invariably that children, who begin early 
with the use of the slate, and the blackboard, in writing, drawing, 
spelling, arithmetic, grammar, are more accurate, rapid and practical 
scholars than others much older and with better opportunities in other 
respects, who have not been accustomed to their use. The above 
articles of apparatus may be considered indispensable, and should 
not be left to the chance supply of parents. But there are other means 
in training the senses and forming correct elementary ideas which 
should be provided as far as practicable. 

A clock, which strikes at stated intervals, is indispensable to a just 
distribution of the teacher's time and attention among the various 
classes and studies of the school, and may be made highly useful in 
imparting a correct elementary knowledge of the comparative lengths 
of dififerent portions of time, from a second to a century, and so of the 
chronology of the human race. . 

The measure of an inch, foot, yard, and rod, marked oflfon the edge 
of the blackboard, will give a correct and visible standard of distance, 
to which all statements, or references in the lessons can be brought 
to the test. 

The cardinal points accurately ascertained by the compass, paint- 
ed on the ceiling, or on the teacher's platform, and associated by fre- 
quent references of the teacher, with the parts of the heavens in which 
the sun rises and sets, will be of incalculable service in the study of 
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geography. In this connection, and as introductory to drawing, 
plans of the school-house, playground, village-green, district, town, 
and county, will lead children to an accurate conception of states, 
continents, the earth, and the system of which it forms a part. The 
ideas connected with the subjects last named, cannot be properly un- 
derstood without a globe, tellurium, orrery and similar apparatus. 

Counters, or flat pieces of wood about an inch long and half an inch 
wide, a numeral frame, real measures of every kind, linear, superfi- 
cial, solid and liquid, weights, models and diagrams of the geometri- 
cal forms, and solids, — articles which the pupil can touch, see, exam- 
ine, experiment with, copy on the slate or blackboard, will prove 
invaluable helps in teaching children to form correct elementary ideas 
of number, size, distance, form, and measurement. 

The study of geography and history can be made far more useful 
and interesting by pictures representing the great curiosities of nature 
and art, views of cities, and other places memorable for great events, 
the manners, dress, edifices, ruins &c., peculiar to each country. 
One set of plates, could answer very well for all the schools of a so- 
ciety or town, and pass in succession through the several districts. 

For the study of the natural sciences, and there is no study which 
can be made more useful or delightful in the hands of a judicious 
teacher, cheap collections of minerals, and specimens or drawings of 
plants and animals, would not only be useful but necessary. In this 
department the children could collect their own cabinets, and an inter- 
change of specimens between the different districts and towns be ef- 
fected. Some of the hot days of summer had better be spent in the 
fields, or the woods in search of the beautiful things which God has 
scattered over the earth and through it, with a teacher, who has 
a taste for natural science, than in the hot, unshaded school-house of 
many districts. 

The Magic Lantern in almost any of its improved forms, and espe- 
cially in Carpenter's, is accompanied with diagrams to illustrate as- 
tronomy, natural history, cities, landscapes, costumes, &c., which 
bring the objects and truths represented so vividly before the young, 
that ihey never can forget them. 

The inefficiency of school education of every name, is mainly ow- 
ing to the want of such cheap and simple aids as have been briefly 
alluded to above, and of methods of instruction based upon, and 
adapted to them, begun early and continued throughout the whole 
course. Hence much of the knowledge of early life is forgotten, and 
more of it lies in dead, useless, unassimilated masses, in the memory. 
It does not originate, or mould, or color the meditations of the closet, 
and is not felt in the labor of the field, the workshop, or any of the 
departments of practical life. The knowledge then found availa- 
ble is the result of self-education, the education attained after leaving 
school by observation, experience and reading. Under any opportu- 
nities of school education, this self-education must be the main re- 
liance, and the great object of all regular school arrangements should 
be to wake up the spirit, and begin the work of self-culture as early 
and widely as possible. 
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9. Library. 



The school-house is the appropriate depository of the district libra- 
ly, and a library of well selected books, open to the teacher, children, 
and adults generally of the district, for reference and reading, gives 
completeness to the permanent means of school and self-education, 
which can be embraced in the arrangement of a school-house. 

The teacher should be able to extend his own acquaintance with 
the studies pursued, and to illustrate and explain any name, date, event, 
terms of art or science, or other allusion or question which might 
occur in the regular lesson, or which the natural curiosity of children, 
if encouraged, would suggest. Above all should he be furnished 
with the best books which have been published on education, and es- 
pecially with that class which have special reference to the duties ^ 
and labors of the school-room, and have been prepared by experienced 
and successful teachers. y 

Children, even the youngest, should be provided with such books, 
adapted to their age and capacity, as will invest their studies with new 
interest, help them to observe and understand what they see and hear 
by the road side, in the field and in their daily conversations, and form 
a high standard to aim at in manners, morals and intellectual attain- 
pients. Many an idle hour would thus be redeemed, and the process 
o( self-culture be commenced, which would go on long after their 
school-life was ended. 

The farmer, mechanic, manufacturer, and in fine, all the inhabit- 
ants of a district, of both sexes, and in every condition and employ- 
ment of life, should have books which will shed light and dignity on 
their several vocations, help them better to understand the history and 
condition of the worlds and country in which they live, their own 
nature, and their relations and duties to society, themselves and their 
Creator. All that is wanted to fill the community with diligent and 
profitable readers among all classes, is to gratify the natural curios- 
ity of every child " to know," to convert that curiosity into a well 
regulated taste„and confirm that taste into a habit, by easy access to 
a library of appropriate books. 

Without such books the instruction of the school-room does not be- 
come practically useful, and the art of printing is not made available 
to the poor as well as the rich. The rich can always command more 
or less of the valuable works which the teeming press of the day is 
throwing off, but the poor must depend for their reading, on such 
books as public libraries, easily accessible, or the benevolence of more 
favored individuals, may supply. 

Wherever such libraries have existed, especially in connection 
with the advantages of superior schools, and an educated ministry, 
they have called forth talent and virtue, which would otherwise have 
been buried in poverty and ignorance, to elevate, bless, and purify so- 
ciety. The establishniient of a library in every school-house, will 
bring the mighty instrument of good books to act more directly and 
more broadly on the entire population of a state, than it has ever yet 
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done, for it will open the fountains of knowledge without money, and 
without price, to the humble and the elevated, the poor and the rich. 

10. Yard and External Arrangements. 

The external arrangement of a school-house, as connected with its 
attractiveness and convenience, and the health, manners, morals, love 
of study and proficiency of the pupils, must not be overlooked. 

The building should not only be located on a dry, healthy and plea- 
sant site, but be surrounded by a yard, of never less than half an acre, 
protected by a neat and substantial inclosure. This yard should be 
large enough in front, for all to occupy in common for recreation and 
sport, and planted with oaks, elms, maples, and other shady trees, 
tastefully arranged in groups, and around the sides. In the rear of the 
building, it should be divided by a high, and close fence, and one por- 
tion, appropriately fitted up, should be assigned exclusively for the 
use of the boys, and the other, for the girls. Over this entire arrange- 
ment, the most perfect neatness, seclusion, order and propriety should 
be enforced, and every thing calculated to defile the mind, or wound 
the delicacy or the modesty of the most sensitive, should receive at- 
tention in private, and be made a matter of parental advice and 
co-operation. 

In cities and populous districts, particular attention should be paid 
to the playground, as connected with the physical education of chil- 
dren. In the best conducted schools, the playground is now regard- 
ed as the uncovered school-room, where the real dispositions, and habits 
of the pupils are more palpably developed, and can be more wisely 
trained, than under the restraint of an ordinary school-room. These 
grounds are provided with circular swings, and are large enough for 
various athletic games. To protect the children in their sports in 
inclement weather, in some places, the school-house is built on piers; 
in others, the basement story is properly fitted up, and thrown open 
as a playground ; and in others, the wood, or coal shed is built 
large for that purpose. Under any circumstances the school-room 
should not be used for any other, than purposes of study and conver- 
sation. 

An appropriate place for fuel should be provided, which, it may 
be well to remark, should be supplied of the right quality, in proper 
quantity, in due season, and in the right condition for being used. 

Every school-house should have its own well, with suitable arrange- 
ments for drink, and for the cleanliness of the pupils. 

A bell is always found an essential help in securing punctual at- 
tendance, and determining when the time of recess begins and ends. 



m. PLANS OF SCHOOL-HOUSES. 

In determining the details of construction and arrangement for a 
school-house, due regard must, of course, be had to the varying cir- 
cumstances of country and city, of a large and a small number of 
scholars, of schools of different grades, and of different systems of 
instruction. 

1. In by far the largest number of country districts as they are 
now situated, there will be but one school-room, with a smaller room 
for recitations and other purposes needed. This must be arranged 
and fitted up for scholars of all ages, for the varying circumstances of 
a summer and of a winter school, and for other purposes, religious 
and secular, than those of a school, and in every particular of con- 
struction and arrangement, the closest economy of material and labor 
must be studied. A union of two or more districts for the purpose of 
maintaining in each a school for the younger children, and in the 
center of the associated districts a school for the older children of all, 
or, what would be better, a consolidation of two or more districts into 
one, for these and all other school purposes, would do away with th^ 
almost insuperable difRculties which now exist in country districts, 
in the way of comfortable and attractive school-houses, as well as of 
thoroughly governed and instructed schools. 

2. In small villages, or populous country districts, at least two 
school-rooms should be provided, and as there will be other places for 
public meetings of various kinds, each room should be appropriated 
and fitted up exclusively for the use of the younger or the older 
pupils. It is better, on many accounts, to have two schools on the 
same floor, than one above the other. 

3. In large villages and cities, a better classification of the schools 
can be adopted, and, of course, more completeness can be given to 
the construction and arrangement of the buildings and rooms appro- 
priated to each grade of schools. This classification should embrace 
at least three grades — viz. Primary, with an infant department ; Sec- 
ondary, or Grammar ; Superior, or High Schools. In manufacturing 
villages, and in certain sections of large cities, regularly organized * 
Infant Schools should be established and devoted mainly to the cul- 
ture of the morals, manners, language and health of very young 
children. 

4. The arrangement as to supervision, instruction and recitations, 
must have reference to the size of the school ; the number of teachers 
and assistants ; the general organization of the school, whether in 
one room for study, and separate class rooms for recitation, or the 
several classes in distinct rooms under appropriate teachers, each 
teacher having specified studies ; and the method of instruction pur- 
sued, whether the mutual, simultaneous, or mixed. 

Since the year 1830, and especially since 1838, much ingenuity 
has been expended by practical teachers and architects, in devising 
and perfecting plans of school-houses, with all the details of con- 
struction and fixtures, modified to suit the varied circumstances enu- 
merated above, specimens of which, with explanations and descrip- 
tions, Vill be here given. 
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1. Plans of ScHOOL-HonsEs recommended by practical 
Teachers and Educators. 

Plan, &c. recommended by Dr. Alcott, and by the American Insti 
TUTE OF Instruction. 

In 1830 the American Institute of Instruction offered a premium for the 
best Essay '* On the Construction of School-houses,'^^ which was awarded in 
Auff. 1831, to Dr. William A. Alcott, <)f Hartford. The Prize Essay* was 
published in the proceedings of the Institute of the same year, together with 
a " Plan for a Village School-house,^^ devised by a Committee of the Direc- 
tors of the Institute. 

The plan of the school-room recommended by Dr. Alcott, although less 
complete in some of its details, is substantially the same as that recommended 
by Mr. Mann, and can be easily understood by reference to the cut of the 
latter on the opposite page. The room, to accommodate '56 pupils each, with 
a separate seat and desk, and from 8 to 16 small children with seats for two, 
should be 40 ft. long by 30 wide. The teacher's platform occupies the north 
end' of the room, towards which all the scholars face when in their seats. 
Each scholar is provided with a seat and desk, (each 2 ft. by 14 inches,) the 
front of one desk constituting the back of the seat beyond. The top of the 
desk is level, with a box and lid for books, &c. The aisles on each side of the 
room, are 2 feet wide, and those between each range of seats and desk is 18 
inches. A place for recitation 8 feet wide extends across the whole width of 
the room, in the rear, with movable blackboards. The room can be warmed 
by stove, placed as in the cut referred to, or bv air heated by furnace or stove 
in the basement. The room is ventilated by openings in the ceiling. A 
thermometer, library, museum, &c., are to be furnished. 

In the *' Plan for a village School- house,'*'' the school-room is 48 ft. long by 
35 wide, to accommodate eighty scholars with separate seats. The details 
of the arrangements are nearly the same as were at that date recommended 
for schools on the Lancasterian plan, and as are now recommended by the 
British and Foreign School Society — except that the floor of the room is 
level, and the seats are provided with backs. In the explanations accompany- 
ing the plan, the Directors recommend, that in villages and populous neigh- 
borhoods, the children be classified according to age and attainment into a 
series of schools, and that appropriate rooms for each school be provided. 

Plan recommended by Horace Mann. 

In 1838, Mr. Mann submitted a Report on School-houses, supplementary to 
his " First Anhual Report as Secretary of the Massachusetts Board of Edu- 
cation," which discusses the whole subject of school architecture with great 
fulness and ability. This document may be found entire in the Massachu- 
setts Common School Journal, Vol 1., and nearly so, in the Connecticut 
Common School Journal, Vol. 1., anfl the New York District School Journal. 
Vol. 3. It fixed public attention on the defects of these edifices, and has lea 
to extensive improvement all over that Commonwealth. During the five 
years immediately following its publication, over $516,000 were expended in 
the construction of 405 new houses, including land, fixtures, &c., and over 
$118,000, in the substantial repairs of 429 more. The larger portion of the 
first sum has been expended in the cities and large villages in the eastern part 
of the state, where may now be seen specimens of the best school-houses, and 
the best schools, in our country. The following plan embodies substan- 
tially the views submitted by Mr. Mann, in his Report. 

♦ This Essay of Dr. Alcott was the pioneer publication on this subject. It was fol- 
lowed in 1833 by a " Report on School-houses" prepared by the Rev. G. B. Perry, and 
published by the Essex Countv Teacher's Association. This Jast is a searching and 
vigorous ex[)osition of th« evils resulting from the defective constnirttion, and arrange 
inents of c»chooI -houses, as they were at that date almost universally found. 
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A. Represents the teacher's desk. B B. Teacher's platform, from 1 to 2 ft. in height 



retiring in case of sudden indisposition, for interview with parents, when necessanr, &e. 
It may also be used for the library, &c. F F F F F. Doors into the boys* and girls* 
entries— from the entries into the school-room, and from the school-room into the recita- 
tion room. G O O O. Windows. The windows on the sides are not lettered. 

For section of seat and desk constructed after Mr. Mann's 
plan, see p. 47. To avoid the necessity of fitting up the 
nme school-room for old and young, and the inefficiency of 
each country schools as we now have, Mr. Mann proposed 
in this Report a union, for instance of four districts which 
did not cover more than four miles square, and the erection 
of four primary school-houses, (a a a a) for the younger chil- 
dren of each district, to be taught bv female teachers, and 
one central or high school, (A) for the older children of the 
four districts, taught by a well qualified male teacher. This 
plan is recommended for its wise' use of the means of the 
districts, and the efficiency of the instruction given. 
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' Plans, &c., rbcobcmendbd bt Gboroi B. Emiisoir. 

The '' School and Schoolmaster,"* contains a very valaable chapter on 
school-houses, by Mr. Emerson, the President of the American Institute of 
Instruction, illustrated by drawings, which, with the permission of the authors 
and publishers are introduced here. The whole chapter, as the production 
of one of the most eminent teachers and writers on education of the a^e, 
should be studied by every one who would become thoroughly acquainted with 
the subject. Most of his valuable suggestions are subjoined. 

Situation. — So much do the future health, vigor, taste, and moral principles 
of the pupil depend upon the position, arrangement, and construction of the 
school-house, that everything about it is important. When the most desira- 
ble situation can be selected, and the laws of health and the dictates of taste 
may be consulted, it should be placed on firm ground, on the southern declivi- 
ty of a gently sloping hill, open to the southwest, from which quarter comes 
the pleasantest winds in sunmier, and protected on the northeast by the top ot 
the hill or by a thick wood. From the road it should be remote enough to 
escape the noise, and dust, and danger, and yet near enough to be easily 
accessible by a path or walk, always dry. About it should be ample spaceu 
a part open for a play-ground, a part to be laid out in plots for flowers ana 
shrubs, with winding alleys for walks. Damp places, in the vicinity of stag- 
nant pools or unwholesome marshes, and bleat hilltops or dusty plains, should 
be carefully avoided. Tall trees should partially shade the grounds, not in 
stiff rows or heavy clumps, but scattered irregularly as if by the hand of Na- 
ture. Our native forests present such a choice of beautiful trees, that the 
grounds must be very extensive to afford room for even a single fine speci- 
men of each ; yet this should, if possible, be done, for children ought early to 
become familiar with the names, appearance, and properties of these noblest 
of inanimate things. The border of a natural wood may often be chesen for 
the site of a school ; but if it is to be thinned out, or if trees are to be planted, 
and, from limited ^ace, a selection is to be made, the kingly, magnificent 
oaks, the stately hickories, the spreading beech for its deep mass of shade, 
the maples for their rich and abundant foliage, the majestic elm, the useful 
ash, the soft and graceful birches, and the towering, columnar sycamore, 
claim precedence. Next may come the picturesque locusts, with their hang- 
ing, fragrant flowers ; the tulip-tree ; the hemlock, best of evergreens ; the 
celtis, or sweet gum ; the nyssa, or tupelo, with horizontal branches and pol- 
ished leaves ; the walnut and butternut, the native poplar, a,nd the aspen. 

Of extremely beautiful American shrubs, the number is so great that I have 
no room for a list. What place intended to form the taste of th6 young, 
should be without the kalmias, rhododendrons, cornels, roses, viburnums, 
magnolias, clethras, honeysuckles, and spiraeas 1 And whoever goes into the 
woods to gather these, will find a multitude of others which he will hardly 
consent to leave behind. The hilltop should be planted with evergreens, 
forming, at all seasons, a barrier against the winds from the north and east. 

Of the flower plots, little need be said. They must be left to the taste of 
the teacher, and of cultivated persons in the district. I can only recommend 
our wild American plants, and again remind the reader, that there is hardly a 

♦ The " School and ScJtoolmaster," a Manual for the use of Teachers, Employers, 
Trustees, Inspectors, &c., &c., of Common Schools. Part I. By Alonzo Potter, D. D. 
Part II. By George B. Emerson, pp. 552. Harper & Brothers, 82 Cliff street, New 
York. Price, $1. 

This excellent treatise, the most valuable contribution yet made to the educational lit- 
erature of our country, was prepared and published originally at the expense of James 
Wadsworth, Esq., of Geneseo, N. Y., in 1842. By him a copy was presented to each of 
the 11,000 school districts of that state. Following this noble example, the Hon. Martin 
Brimmer, the present mayor of the city of Boston, caused to be prmted, at his expense, 
such a number of copies as would supply one copy each to all the school districts, and 
one copy each to all the boards of school conunittee men, in Massachusetts. 

The work should be scattered broadcast through every state in the Union. In larg* 
orders, or for gratuitous distribution, it can be had of the publishers at a very low rate. 
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eoantry town in New York or New England, from whose woods and meaa- 
ows a hundred kinds of flowers might not be transplanted, of beauty enough 
to form the chief ornament of a German or English garden, which are now 
Deglected only because they are common and wild. Garden flowers need not 
be excluded ; and if either these or the former are cultivated, the great ob- 
ject, to present something to refine and inform the taste, will be, in some de- 
gree, accomplished. 

If proper inclosed play-grounds are provided, the master may often be pres- 
ent at the sports, and thus become acquainted with the character, of his pu- 
pils. If children are compelled to resort to the highway for their amusements, 
we ought not to wonder that they should be contaminated by the vices, brawl- 
ings, and profanities, which belong to frequenters of highways. 

Size, — The room should be sufficiently large to allow every pupil, 1. to sit 
comfortably at his desk ; 2. to leave it without disturbing any one else ; 3. to 
Bee explanations on his lessons, and to recite without being incommoded or 
incommoding others ; 4. to breathe a wholesome atmosphere. 

If the first three objects are fully provided for, the space on the floor will be 
saflicient. But to secure the advantage of an adequate supply of air, the room 
must be not less than 10, and, if possible, 1:^ or 14, feet high. 

Arrangement. — For the accommodation of 58 scholars, so as to give ample 
room for moving, for recitations, and for air, the dimensions of the house 
ahould be 38 feet by 25, and 10 feet in height within. This will allow an en- 
try of 14 feet by 7^, lighted by a window, to be furnished with wooden pegs 
for the accommodation of clothes ; a wood -room, 10 feet by Tj, to serve also 
as an entir for girls at recess, or as a recitation room ; a space behind the 
desks 8 reet wide, tor fireplace, passage, and recitations, with permanent 
seats against the wall 10 or 11 inches wide ; a platform, 7 feet wide, for the 
teacher, with the library, blackboards, dobes, and other apparatus for teach- 
ing ; the remaining space to be occupied by the desks and seats of the schol- 
ars. For every additional 8 scholars the room may be lengthened 2k feet. 
The desks and seats for scholars should be of diflerent dimensions. A desk 
for two may be 3^ or 4 feet long. If the younger children are placed nearest 
the master's desk, the desks in the front range may be 13 inches wide, the 
two next 14, the two next 15, and the two most remote 16, with the height, 
respectively, of 24, 25, 26, and 27 inches. The seats should vary in like 
manner. Those in the front range should be 10 inches wide, in the two next 
101 in the two next 11, in the two last 11| or 12 ; and 13J, 14, 15, and 16 
incnes, respectively, hiffh. All edges and corners are to be carefully rounded. 

It is very desirable tnat the north end of the school -house be occupied by 
the master's desk ; that this end be a dead wall ; that the front be towards 
the south ; and that the desks be so placed that the pupils, as they sit at them, 
shall look towards the north. The advantages of this arrangement are, I. 
that the scholars will obtain more correct ideas upon the elements of geo- 
graphy, as all maps suppose the reader to be looking northward ; 2. the 
north wall, having no windows, will exclude the severest cold of winter ; 
3. the scholars will, in this case, look towards a dead wall, and thus avoid 
the great evil of facing a glare of light ; or, if a window or two be allowed in 
the north wall, the light coming from that quarter is less vivid, and, therefore, 
less dangerous, than that which comes from any other ; 4. the door, being 
on the south, will open towards the winds which prevail in summer, and /rom 
the cold winds of winter. 

If, from necessity, the house must front northward, the master's desk 
should be still in the north end of the room, and the scholars, when seated, 
look in that direction. 

The end of the room occupied by the master should be fitted with shelires 
for a library and for philosophical apparatus and collections of natural curios- 
ities, such as rocks, minerals, plants, and shells, for globes and for black- 
boards. The books, apparatus, and collections should be concealed and pro- 
tected by doors, which may be made perfectly plain and without panels, so as 
to be painted black and serve as blackboards. They may be conveniently 
divided by pUasters into three portions, the middle one for books, the others 
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for apparatus and collections. On one of the pOastere may be the clock ; on 
the other a barometer and thermometer ; on shelves in the corners, the 
globes, and over the library in the center, the study card. One of the pdas- 
ters may form part of the ventilating tube. The master's platform may be 
raised eight inches. For all these purposes, the space in front of the ranges 
of scholars' desks, should be not less 
than seven or eight feet wide ; ten 
or twelve would be much better. 
The sides and front of this space 
should be furnished with seats ten 
or eleven inches wide, for recitation. 
By means of a large movable black- 
board, this space may be, in case of 
need, converted into two, so that 
two classes may recite at a time. 
In a school intended to accommo- 
date more than 64 pupils, there 
ought also to be a space for recita- 
tion in the south end of the room, 
separable by movable blackboards 
into two. 

The entry should be lighted by a 
window, and be furnished with 
wooden or iron pins for the accom- 
modation of h^ts, bonnets, and 
cloaks; and there should be a wood- 
closet large enough to contain two 
or three cords of wood, which may, 
if it is preferred, be used as a recita- 
tion room. 




Movable Blackboard. 



By makinff the ceiling of the entry and wood-closet only seven feet high, 
two commodious rooms for recitation may be formed above them, lighted 
from the window over the front door, and accessible by stairs from within the 
Bchool-room. 

Warming, — In a suitable position, 
pointed out in the plates, near the door, 
let a common brick fireplace be b<iilt. Let 
this be inclosed, on the back and on each 
side, by a casing of brick, leaving, be- 
tween the fireplace and the casino, a space 
of four or five inches, which will be heat- 
ed through the back and jambs. Into this 
space let the air be admitted from beneath 
by a box 24 inches wide and 6 or 8 deep, 
leaaing from the external atmosphere by 
an opening beneath the front door, or at 
some other convenient place. The brick 
casing should be continued up as high as 
six or eight inches above the top of the 
fireplace, where it may open into the room 
by lateral orifices, to be commanded by 
iron doors, through which the heated air 
will enter the room. If these are lower, 
part of the warm air will find its way into 
the fireplace. The brick chimney should 




Fireplace. 



A. Horizontal section. B. Perpendicular section, c. Brick walls, 4 inches thick. 
d. Air space between the walls, e. Solid fronts of masonry. /. Air box for supply of fresh 
air, extending beneath the floor to the front door, g. Openings on the sides of the fire> 
place, for the heated air to pass into the room. h. Front of the fireplace and mantelpiece. 
I. Iron smoke flue, 8 inches diameter, j. Space between thefirepmce and wsdl. k. Par* 
tition wall I. Floor. 
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rise at least two or three feet above the hollow back, and may be surmoLiited 
by a flat iron, soap-stone, or brick top, with an opening for a smoke-pipe, 
which may be thence conducted to any part of the room. The smoke-pipe 
should rise a foot, then pass to one side, and then over a passage, to the oppK>- 
site extremity of the room, where it should ascend perpendicularly, and issue 
above the roof. The fireplace should be provided with iron doors, by which 
it may be completely closed. 

The advantages of this double fireplace are, 1. the fire, being made against 
brick, imparts to the air of the apartment none of the deleterious qualities 
which are produced by a common iron stove, but eives the pleasant heat of an 
open fireplace ; 2. none of the heat of the fuel will be lost, as the smoke-pipe 
may be extended far enough to communicate nearly all the heat contained in 
the smoke ; 3. the current of air heated within the hollow back, and constant- 
ly pouring into the room, wHl diffuse an equable heat throughout every part ; 
4. the pressure of the air of the room will be constantly outward, little cold 
will enter by cracks and windows, and the fireplace will have no tendency to 
smoke ; 5. by means of the iron doors, the fire may be completely controlled, 
increased or diminished at pleasure, with the advantages of an air-tight stove. 
For that purpose, there must be a valve or slide near the bottom of on6 of the 
doors. 

If, instead of this fireplace, a common stove be adopted, it should be placed 
above the air-passage, which may be commanded by a valve or register in the 
floor, so as to admit or exclude air. 

Ventilation. — A room warmed by such a fireplace as that just described, 
may be easily ventilated. If a current of air is constantly pouring in, a cur- 
rent of the same size will rush out wherever it can find an outlet, and with it 
will carry the impurities wherewith the air of an occupied room is always 
charged. For the first part of the morning, the open fireplace may suffice. 
But this, though a very effectual, is not an economical ventilator ; and when 
the issue through this is closed, 
some other must be provided. The 
most effective ventilator for throw- 
ing out foul air, is one opening into 
a tube which incloses the smoke- 
flue at the point where it passed 
through the roof. Warm air natu- 
rally rises. If a portion of the 
smoke-flue be inclosed by a tin tube, 
it will warm the air within this tube, 
and give it a tendency to rise. If, 
then, a wooden tube, opening jiear 
the floor, be made to communicate, 
by its upper extremity, with the tin 
tube, an upward current will take 
place in it, which will always act 
whenever the smoke-flue is warm. 

It is better, but not absolutely es- 
sential, that the opening into the [Scale 8 ftjet to an Inch.] 
yirooden tube be near the floor. The Ventilating Apparatus, 
carbonic acid thrown out by the ^- ^^^ hox, 1 foot square, or 24 inches by 6, 
lungs rises, with the warm breath, covered by the oilaster, and opening at the floor, 
and the perspirable matter from the Vl}^^ base of the pilaster. B. Round iron tube 

alrin wftK f l»o «ro,.«, ;««;„;u ^^* inches m diameter, being a continuation of 

8km, with the warm, mvisible va- the air box, through the centir of which passes 
por, to the top of the room. There c. The smoke flue, 8 inches m diameter. D 
both soon cool, and sink towards Caps to keep out the rain. 
the floor ; and both carbonic air and 

the vapor bearing the perspirable matter are pretty rapidly and equally dif- 
fused through every part of the room. 

Seats and Dw^j.— Instead of a seat and desk for each pupil, Mr. Emer- 
son recommends that two seats should be contigu^s. In his drawings, the 
desk is perfectly level like a table, and the back to We seat is perpendicular. 
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•CHOOL FOR ONE HUNDRED AND TWBNTT PUPILS. 
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D. Entrance door. E. Entry. F. Fireplace. C. Wood closet. T. Teacher's pUlt- 
form. a. Apparatus shelves, t. Air tube beneath the floor, d. Doors, g. Globes. I. Li 
brary shelves, m. Master's table and seat. p. Passages, r. Recitation seats, s. Schol- 
ars* de^ks and seats, rs. Stairs to recitation rooms in the attic, v. Ventilator, w. Win- 
dows, b. Movable blacktjoard. a 8. Air space behind the fireplace. 



SCHOOL FOR FORTY-EIGHT PUPILS. 




84 feet b7 88 feet ouuide.] I Scale 8 feet to the meb. 

D. Entrance door. E. Entry. F. Fireplace. C. Wood closet, or recitation room 
T. Teacher's platform, a. Apparatus shelves. (. Air tube beneath the floor, d. Doors 
g. Globes. I. Library shelves, m. Master's table and seat. p. Passages, r. Recitation 
seats. 9. Scholars' desks a Aseats. v. Ventilator, to. Windows, b. Movable black- 
board, a. ». Air space behind the fireplace. 
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Plans, &c., of an Octagonal Sohool-housc. 
Furnished for the " School and School-master,'*^ by Messrs, Town and Dams. 




Fig. 1. 
This desiirn for a school-house intends to exhibit a model of fitness and close 
economy. The principles of fitness are, 1. Ample dimensions, with very 
nearly the least possible length of wall for its inclosnre, the roof being con- 
structed without tie beams, the upper and lower ends of the rafters being held 
by the wall plates and frame at the foot of the lantern. The ceiling may 
show the timber-work of the roof, or it may be plastered. 2. Light, a uniform 
temperature, and a free ventilation, secured by a lantern li^ht, thus avoiding 
lateral windows (except for air in summer,) and gaining wall-room for black- 
boards, maps, models, and illustrations. Side windows are shown in the 
Tiew, and may be made an addition by those who doubt the efficiency of the 
lantern light. (The lantern is not only best for light, but it is essential for a 
free yentilation.) With such a light, admitted equally to all the desks, there 
wUlbe no inconvenience from shadows. The attention of the scholars will 
not be distracted by occurrences or objects out of doors. There will be less 
expense for broken glass, as the sashes will be removed from ordinary acci- 
dents. The room, according to this plan, is heated by a fire in the center, 
either in a stove or grate, with a pipe going directly through the roof of the 
lantern, and finishing outside in a sheet-inm vase, or other appropriate cap. 
The pipe can be tastefully fashioned, with a hot-air chamber near the floor, so 
as to afford a large radiating surface before the heat is allowed to escape. 
This will secure a uniforg[i temperature in every part of the room, at the same 
time that the inconvenience from a pipe passing directly over the heads of 
children, is avoided. The octagonal shape will admit of any nuniber of seats 
and desks, (according to the size of the room,) arranged parallel with the sides, 
constructed as described in specification, or on such principles as may be pre- 
ferred. The master^s seat may be in the center of the room, and the seats be 
so constructed that the scholars may sit with their backs to the center, by 
which their attention will not be diverted by facing other scholars on the op- 
poeite side, and yet so that at times they may all face the master, and the 
whole school be formed into one class. The lobby next to the front door is 
\ large, (8 by 20) so that it may serve for a recitation-room. This lobby 
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is to finish eiffht feet hiffh, 
the inside wall to show like 
a screen, not rising to the 
roof, and the space above 
be open to the school- 
room, and used to put 
away or station school ap- 
paratus. This screen-like 
wall may be hung with 
hats and clothes, or the 
triangular space next the 
window may be inclose*" 
for this purpose. TXv 
face of the octagon oppo 
site to the porch, has a 
wood-house attached to it, 
serving as a sheltered way 
to a double privy beyond. 
This woodhouse is open 
on two sides, to admit of 
a cross draught of air, 
preventing the possibility 

of a nuisance. Other p. „ . 

wing-rooms (A A) may be «•>?•• 

attached to the remaining sides of the octagon, if additional conveniences for 
closets, library, or recitation-rooms be desired. 

The mode here suggested, of a lantern in the center of the roof for lighting 
all common school-houses, is so great a change from common usage in our 
country, that it requires full and clear explanations for its execution, and plain 
and satisfactory reasons for its general adoption, and of its great excellence in 
preference to the common mode. They are as follows, viz. : 

1. A skylight is well known to be far better and stronger than light from 
the sides of the building in cloudy weather, and in morning and evening. The 
difference is of the greatest importance. In short days (the most used for 
schools) it is still more so. 

2. The light is far better for all kinds of study than side light, from its quiet 
uniformity and equal distribution. 

3. For smaller houses, the lantern may be square, a simple form easily 
constructed. The sides, whether square or octagonal, should incline like the 
drawing, but not so much as to allow water condensed on its inside to drop 
off, but run down on the ihside to the bottom, which should be so formed as 
to conduct it out by a smsdl aperture at each bottom pane of glass. 

4. The glass required to light a school-room equally well with side lights 
would be double what would be required here, and the lantern would be se- 
cure from common accidents, by which a great part of the glass is every year 
broken. 

6. The strong propensity which scholars have to look out by a side win- 
dow would be mostly prevented, as the shutters to side apertures would only 
be opened when the warm weather would require it for air, but never in cool 
weather, and therefore no glass would be used. The shutters being made 
very tight, by calking, in winter, would make the school-room much warmer 
than has been common ; and, being so well ventilallbd, and so high in the cen- 
ter, it would be more healthy. 

6. The stove, furnace, or open grate, being in the center of the room, has 
great advantages, from diffusing the heat to all parts, and equally to all the 
scholars ; it also admits the pipe to go perpendicularly up, without any incon- 
venience, and it greatly facilitates the ventilation, and the retention or escape 
of heat, by means of the sliding cap above. 

^^^ Construction. — Foundation of hard stone, laid with mor- 

^^^^^^ mtar; the. superstructure framed and covered with Ij plank. 
^^^^^^M tongued, grooved, and put on vertically, with a fillet, chamfered 
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at the edges, over the joint, as here shown. In our view, a rustie 
character is given to the design by covering the sides with slabs ; the curved 
side out, tongued and grooved, without a fillet over the joint ; or formed of 
lo^s placed vertically, and lathed and plastered on the inside. The sides di- 
mmish slightly upward. A rustic porch is also shown, the columns of cedar 
boles, with vines trained upon them. The door is battened, with braces upon 
the outside, curved as shown, with a strip around the edge. It is four feet 
wide, seven high, in two folds, one half to be used in inclement weather. 
The cornice projects two feet six inches, better to defend the boarding ; and 
ma^ show the ends of the rafters. Roof covered with tin, slate or shmgles. 
Dripping eaves are intended, without ^tters. The roof of an octagonal 
building of ordinary dimensions may with ease and perfect safety be con- 
structed without tie beams or a garret floor (which is, in all cases of school- 
houses, waste room, very much increasing the exposure to fire, as well as 
the expense.) The wall- plates, in this case, become ties, and must be well 
secured, so as to form one connected ho&p^ capable of counteracting the pres- 
sure outward of the angular rafters. The sides of the roof will abut at top 
against a similar timber octagonal frame, immediately at the foot of the lan- 
tern cupola. This frame must be sufficient to resist the pressure inward of 
the roof (which is greater or less, as the roof is more or less inclined in its 
pitch,) in the same manner as the tie-plates must resist the pressure outward. 
This security is given in an easy and cheap manner ; and may be given en- 
tirely by the roof boarding, if it is properly nailed to the angular rafl^rs, and 
runs horizontally round the roof. By this kind of roof, great additional height 
is given to the room by camp^ceUing ; that is, by planing the rafters and roof- 
boards, or by lathing and plastering on a thin half-inch board ceiling, immedi- 
ately on the underside of the rafters, as may be most economically perform- 
ed. This extra height in the center will adnyt of low side- walls, from seven 
to ten feet in the clear, according to the size and importance of the building, 
and, at the same time, by the most simple 
principle of philosophy, conduct the heated 
foul air up to the central aperture, which 
should be left open quite rouna the pipe of the 
Btove, or open grate standing in the center of 
the room. This aperture and cap, with the 
▼entilator, is shown by the figure adjoining, 
which is to a scale of half an inch to a foot. 
The ventilator is drawn raised, and the dot- 
ted lines show it let down upon the roof. It 
nwy be of any required size, say two feet 
wide and twelve inches high, sliding up and 
ili)wn between the stovepipe and an outward 
case, forming a cap to exclude water. This 
cap may be pushed up or let down by a rod 
affixed to the under edge, and lying against 
the smokepipe. 

In the design given, the side-walls are ten 
feet high, and the lantern fifteen feet above 
the floor; eight feet in diameter, four feet 
high. The sashes may open for additional ventilation, if required, by turning 
on lateral pivots, regulated by cords attached to the edges above. The 
breadth of each desk is seventeen inches, with a shelf beneath for books, and 
an opening in the back to receive a slate. The highest desks are twenty- 
seven inches, inclined to thirty, and the front forms the back of the seat be- 
fore it. The seat is ten to twelve inches wide, fifteen high, and each pupil is 
allowed a space of two feet, side to side. 

For the sake of variety, we have given a design in the pointed style, revised 

from a sketch by , an amateur in architecture. Any rectangular plan 

will suit it ; and the principles of light and ventilation dwelt upon in the de- 
scription of the octagon design, may be adapted to this. The principal light 
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Fig. 3. 

is from one large mullioned window in the rear end. The side openings are 
for air in summer — not glazed, hut closed with tight shutters. The same Ten- 
tilating cap is shown, and height is gained in the roof bv framing with coUar 
beams set up four or five feet above the eaves. The si<fes, if not of brick or 
stone, may be boarded vertically, as before described. 




PLAN OF VILLAGE SCHOOL-GROUND BY DR. DICK. 
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Plan op School-room and Grounds for a Village School. 
The following sketch by Dr. Dick, (author of Mental Illumination), of the 
plan and accommodations of a Village School is copied from the Pennsylvania 
Common SchoolJoumcU, vol. 1, p. 120. 




A. B— Covered walks for exercise in winter and rainy days. C. D. E. P- 
Plats for flowers, shrubs, evergreens, and a few forest trees. Q. H— Circles 
with twelve compartments each, for a different class of plants. I. K — ^Yards 
divided with a wsul, with suitable accommodations for eltner sex. L— Portion 
of ground, smoothed and graveled for play-grouncL with circular swing, &c. 
M— Room, 50 by 30 feet, and 14 feet mgh. N. N.— Class-rooms, 18 by IS. 
8. T.<— Closets for apparatus, 6cc. 
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Plan or District School-Room, rbcommendbd bt Dr. A. D Lord, 
Columbus, Ohio. 
The following plan and description are copied from the Ohio 
School Journal, Vol. II., edited by Dr. Lord, Superintendent of the 
Common Schools of Columbus, Ohio. 
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The building here presented should be 26 by 36 feet on the ground, or, at 
least, 25 by 35 feet iosiae. The plan is draiirn on a scale of ten feet to the inch. 

A C— Entries 8 feet square, one for each sex. 

B — Library and apparatus room, 8 by 9 feet, which may be used for a recita- 
tion room for small sized classes. 

D— Teacher's platform, behind which, on the wall, should be a blackboard 13 
feet long by 5 feet wide. 

E E E E— Recitation seats, those on the sides placed against the wall, those 
in front of the platform having backs and being movable. 

F F F — Free space, at least two feet wide, next the wall on three sides of the 
room. 

Gr — ^Desk, for two pupils, four feet long by 18 inches wide. 

H— Seat, " " do " " 13 " " 

I — Centre aisle two feet wide ; the aisles on either side of this should be from 
18 to 24 inches wide. 

The area on either side and in front of the Teacher's platform, is intended 
for reading and spelling classes, and any other class exercises in which the 
pupils stand ; and the space next the wall may be used to arrange the greater 
part of the school as one class in any general exercises requiring it. 

Four windows are represented on each side of the house, and two on the end 
opposite the Teacher's stand. The door to the Library-room opens from one 
or the entries, and the room is lighted by a large window in the front end of the 
house. 



PLANS FOR SCHOOLS OF DIFFERENT ORADEa ^^g 

Plan, &c., of School-rooms Fott Schools op diffbrent grades and 

DIFFERENT ST8TEMS OF INSTRUCTION. 

The plans and remarks for arranging school-rooms thus far, are more par- 
ticularly applicable to comparatively small, or country schools, where the in- 
struction and government is conducted by one teacher, with at most but one 
assistant. A few remarks explanatory of the terms used by writers on edu- 
cation, when speaking of systems of organization and instruction, may be 
useful to a full comprehension of the pnnciples of arrangement embraced in 
the plans which follow. 

1. The individual method is the practice on the part of the teacher, of calling 
up each scholar by himself for recitation, or giving instruction to each scholar 
in his seat, or calling up classes and hearing each scholar individually, which 
is practically the same thing. This method will answer a valuable end in a 
very small school, and must be introduced to some extent in our small country 
districts where there are children of every age, and in a great variety of 
studies, and of difierent degrees of proficiency in each study. It prevails, 
, however, altogether too generally, even in larger districts which admit of a 
classification of children mto schools of different grades, and of the children 
in each grade of schools. This classification is the first great step towards 
school improvement. 

2. In the simultaneous method, the whole school, together, or in succes- 
sive classes carefully arranged according to their intellectual proficiency, is 
instructed directly by the teacher. Questions and explanations are addressed 
to the whole school, or the whole class, as the case may be, and answers are 
given by all together, or by some one pointed out by the teacher^ while all 
must show by some silent sign, there ability to do so. This method keeps 
every mind attentive, gives confidence to the timid, admits of the livehness 
of oral and interrogative instruction, economizes the time and labor of the 
teacher, and enlists the great principle of sympathy of numbers engaged in 
common pursuit. I^e extent to which this method can be properly carried, 
will depend not so much on the size of the schools, as on the fact that the 
school is composed of children in the same studies, and of the same proficien- 
cy. This method ought not to exclude entirely individual instruction. 

When the number of children increases beyond that which one teacher can 
conveniently instruct together, or in successive classes, he must adopt the 
monitorial, the mixed, or the Facher system, for such classes as he cannot 
superintend or teach. 

3. By the monitorial or mutual method, is understood the practice of em- 
ploying the advanced pupils, and many of them very young, to assist in the su- 
pervision and instruction of the school, or of particular classes, as systematized 
by Mr. Lancaster, or Dr. Bell, and as pursued in the schools connected with 
the National, and the British and Foreign School Societies, England. This 
method, in different countries, on its first promulgation, attracted much of 
public favor, on account of its economy, especially in populous districts. 
in England it still receives the sanction of the two great Societies 
named above. In Germany it was never adopted in the public schools. In 
Holland it was tried, and abandoned, but not without modifying very material- 
ly the methods of instruction before pursued, and finally leading to the adoption 
of the mixed method. In the lafge cities of the United States, it was early 
adopted, but there is hardly a school in the whole country now conducted on 
the pure monitorial or Lancasterian system, although there are many so 
called. As pursued in the excellent schools of the New York Public School 
Society, it is nearly the mixed method as understood and practiced in Hol- 
land, and as recommended by the Committee of Council on Education in 
Eoffland. 

With these modifications, and the limitation of the duties of the younger 
monitors to keeping the registers, h^suling the classes in marching to and 
from their class-rooms, or the playground, taking charge of books, &c., and in 
other matters of order and mechanical arranffements, the monitorial system 
might be advantageously adopted in schools of every grade, and of any sys* 
tern of instnuktion. 
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4. The mixed method, as the term is generallj onderstood, is a modifica- 
tion of the simultaneous and monitorial system, in which the principal teacher, 
while he has the superintendence at all times of the whole school, and 
gives general instruction at certain hours, and in certain studies, to the whole 
school, as well as to particular classes, employs in the work of class instruc- 
tion, assistants who are better instructed, and, as a general rule, are older than 
those employed as monitors under the Laucasterian system, and are not yet 
qualified to have the whole charge of a school. For example, in Holland, 
" every school produces two classes of assistants, who are most usefully and 
economically employed in aiding him in the management and instruction of 
the school, and may be called pupil teachers and assistant teachers. By 
pupil teacher is meant a young teacher, in the first instance introduced to the 
notice of the master by his sood qualities, as one of the best instructed and 
most intelligent of the children ; whose attainments and skill are full of 
promise ; and who, having consented to remain at a low rate of remuneration 
in the school, is further rewarded by being enabled to avail Mmself of the op- 
portunities afforded him for attaining practical skill in the art of teaching, bj 
daily practice in the school, and by the gratuitous superintendence of his 
reading and studies by the master, from whom he receives lessons on technical 
subjects of school instruction every evening- He commonly remains in the 
school in the rank of pupil teacher from the age of 14 to that of 17, daily im- 
bibing a more intimate acquaintance with school management, and all the 
matter of instruction in elementary schools, and he then proceeds, by attend- 
ance at a Normal school, or by further proficiency attained by his own exer- 
tions, to Qualify himself to act as an assistant teacher. The assistant teacher 
prepared by these preliminary studies in the elementary Normal school com- 
mences his duties at 18 or *20 years of age. 

Assistants thus reared in the atmosphere of schools are exceedingly pre- 
ferable to the best instructed men who are not familiarized by daily habitude 
with the minutest details of school management. Such assistants constantly 
replenish the ranks of the teachers with men, all the hopes of whose youth 
have been directed towards success in the profession of a schoolmaster, and 
whose greatest ambition is to be distinguished by the excellence of their 
^hools. 

6. The Fdcher system, as it is termed in Germany where it is most popu- 
.ar, consists in employing separate teachers for separate ^tudies, or as we 
should apply it here, for distinct departments of governmen!, and of instruc- 
tion. This is the principle on which instruction in our colleges and most of 
our higher seminaries is given, and is in reality the mixed method carried to 
its highest perfection. The vital error in our common schools, as they are 
now organized, is the practice of employing one teacher for the government 
and instruction of fifty or sixty children of every age, of both sexes, in a 
great variety of studies, and in different staj^es of proficiency in each study. 
It is very rare to find a teacher with the varied qualifications, which success 
under these circumstances presupposes, while it is not very difficult to find a 
teacher with talent and experience sufficient to teach some one study, or a 
few cognate branches, as an assistant, acting under tlie general direction of a 
well qualified principal. 

Any school organization and arrangements would be imperfect which did 
not include the systematic training and instruction of very young children, 
especially in cities and manufacturing villages. Whatever may have been 
done by others at an earlier date, it seems to be generally conceded now, that 
to Mr. Wilderspin belongs the credit of having reduced infant education to 
the science which it now is. It was unfortunate for the improvement of the 
quality of education given in our schools, that the infant school system was 
tried in this country, without a full comprehension of its legitimate principles, 
methods and end, and that the experiment was abandoned so hastily. Its 
partisd and temporary success, howeyer, led to the extension and improvement 
of our primary schools, ana this circumstance renders the success of any 
well directed effort for their re-establishment more certain. 
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Plamb, &c., for Schools on the Monitorial or Mutual System. 

The " Manual of the System of Primarv Instruction pursued in the Model 
Schools of the British and Foreign School Society," published in 1839, con- 
tains the following remarks on the arrangement for schools of mutual in- 
struction connected with that Society. 

The school-room should be a parallelogram, the length about twice the 
breadth. 

The height of the walls should be proportioned to the" length of the room, 
and may be varied from 11 to 19 feet. It is recommended that the walls be 
worked fair and lime whitened, in order to give a neat and clean appearance, 
reflect light, and contribute to the preservation of health. As it is of great 
importance to admit as much light as possible into the school, there must be 
a considerable number of windows, each of which should be fixed in a wooden 
frame, and movable upon pins or pivots in the center, so that by drawing the 
upper part into the room, the school may be sufficiently ventilated in hot 
weather — a circumstance of the utmost importance to be attended to, as the 
health of the pupils in a great measure depends upon it. 

The lower parts of the windows should be at least 6 feet from the floor, in 
order that the light may not be inconvenient, and the walls be at liberty for 
the reading lessons, &c., which are to be attached to it ; if piers are required, 
they should be on the outside of the building. 

There should be holes in the roof, or in the wall near it, to let foul air 
escape. This may be effected by a sufficient number of tubes so contrived 
that they can be opened or shut at pleasure, and at the same time fresh air be 
admitted from the outside of the building by tubes communicating with the 
lower part of the room. 

All projections in the walls, as well as pillars to support the roof, ought to 
be avoided; for they interfere with the arrangement of the school, and ob- 
struct the view of the master and of visiters. But if pillars are necessary, 
they should be placed at each end of the desks, but never in the middle of the 
room. 

Raman Cement, cast into flags, and jointed with the same material, forms a 
good flooring ; it is perfectlv dry and durable, and emits but little sound. 

In order that all the children may be completely seen by the master, it is of 
great importance that the floor should be an inclined plane, rising one foot in 
twenty from the master^s desk, to the upper end of the room, where the high- 
est or eighth class is situated. 

At the lower end is the platform, elevated in proportion to the length of the 
room from 2 to 3 feet. 1 he length and breadth of the platform must be in 
proportion to the size of the room. 

The center of the platform is the place for the master's desk ; and on each 
mde there may be a small desk for the principal monitors. 

The entrance door should be on the side of the platform, in order that visit- 
ers on entering the school, may have a commanding view of all the children 
at once. 

Whatever be the size of the school-room, it may be sufficiently warmed by 
means of one or two stoves placed at the extremities of the apartment. But 
the most uniform and constant temperature is obtained by steam, when con- 
ducted along the lower parts of the room through pipes, or by heated air con- 
veyed into the room through tubes communicating with a stove, which is sur- 
rounded by a close casing of iron, leaving a sufficient space for a current of 
fresh air to be brought in through a tube : this, coming in contact with the 
stove and the outside of the flue or iron chimney which passes through the 
casing, is heated, and may be discharged into the room by means of iron 
pipes. This method has been found to answer extremely well. 

The middle of the room is occupied by the forms and desk, a passage being 
left between the ends of the forms and the wall, 6 or 6 feet broad, wnere the 
children form semicircles for reading. 

The forms and desks must be fixed firmly in the ground ; the legs or sup- 
ports should be 6 inches broad and 2 inches thick, but cast iron legs are pre- 
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ferable, as they support the desk-board with equal firmness, occupy less room, 
and have a neater appearance ; their number of course will be m proportion 
to the length of the forms. A form 20 feet long will require five, and they 
must be so placed, that the supports of the forms may not be immediately 
opposite to those of the desks ; the corners of the desks and forms are to be 
made round, in order that the children may not hurt themselves. 
The general rules for fitting up 



school-rooms are, — 1. One foot for 
the space or passage between a form 
and the next desk. 

2. Three inches for the horizontal 
space between a desk and its form. 

3. Nine inches for the breadth of a 
desk, and six for the breadth of a 
form. 

4. Twenty-eight inches for the 
height of a desk, and sixteen for the 
height of a form. 

6. Eighteen inches in length of the 
desk for every child to occupy while 
seated upon his form. 

6. From five to six feet for the 
passage between the walls and the 
ends of the forms and desks. 

The semi-circles for the reading 
classes are formed Opposite to the 
waU, and are marked by an incision 
in the floor. ^ 

Dimensions of school-rooms for 
300 children, length, 62^ ft., breadth, 
34 feet ; for 200 do. 66 by 28 ; for 
160 do. 62^ feet by 26. 

The following suggestions are abridged from the " General Observations on 
the construction and arrangements of 
school-rooms, dfc.,^"* published by the 
National Society, London. 

The form of the room should be ob- 
long. If the room is built large to ac- 
commodate boys and girls together, it 
may be divided by a frame partition, 
made to shde upon rollers in an iron 
groove. 

The superficial area should include 
7 sauare feet for each child : hence, 
60 children will require 350 ft ; 80 do. 
560 ft. ; 100 do. 700 ft., &c. 

The desks are generally attached to 
the wall, and consist of a horizontal 
ledge two or three inches wide to re- 
ceive the inkstand, and an inclined 
Slane ten inches wide, made to let 
own by hinges and movable brackets. 
The benches or forms are ten inches 
wide, and supported by standards of 
cast iron. 

The benches for the classes in reci- 
tation, are arranged in the floor with- 
out desks. The floor is entirely level. 




School-room for 56 scholars. 




PLANS FOR SCHOOLS ON THE MIXED SYOTEM. 

Plaits, &c., for Schools on the Mixed and Fachbr System. 
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The two plans on the preceding page, for schools of 66 children, arranged on 
the monitorial or mutual system, are taken from the " Minutes of the Com- 
mittee of Council on Education, 1840, relative to Plans of School-houses." 
In each plan, given in the " Minutes," the arrangement of the school-room is 
delineated, 1. according to the system of mutualinstructionj distinguishing, as 
above, that of the National S(»ciety from that of the British and Foreign 
School Society ; and 2. according to the mixed method, in which a modifica- 
tion of the mutual system, through the agency of better instructed and paid 
monitors, or pupil teachers, is employed in combination with the simultaneous 
method. Thus, on the same sheet, with the school-room for 56 children on 
the mutual system, there is also the following plan on the mixed system. 

The school-room is 18 feet 
wide by 31 long, the space (20 
feet by 12) occupied by the 
desks and seats being divided 
into two parts, one for boys and 
the other for girls, by a mova- 
ble partition. The desks and 
benches are arranged on a 
series of platforms, rising each 
6 inches above the preceding 
one. The school, if taught on 
the mixed method recommended 
would be divided into four class- 
es, the boys of the first class 
occupying the first bench on one 
side, ana the eirls^ do. on the 
other, &c., and employing one 
pupil teacher and four monitors. 
The teacher would give general 
instruction from the platT()rm to 
the whole school, and hear any 
class separately, arranged in a 
circle around him. Two other 
classes might be heard in the 
entry, or class rooms attached. 
(The plan in this cut is modified 
slightly from the ormnal inprint 
when it is connected with the dwelling house.) 

The ** Minutes'' contain four series of plans, each presenting a dififerent 
arrangement. 

In the first series, there are five plans for schools varying from 30 to 56 
scholars, each with the classes arranged and seated as above, and two of them 
presenting additional accommodations for an infant department, one of 20, 
and the other of 30 children. 

In the second series, there is a separate range of desks for each class, with 
five varieties of arrangements, to accommodate 60 to 100 children, with a 
separate room for an infant school in two. In this series preference is ex- 
pressed for the plan copied from the model school of the Normal School of 
bejon. In this plan, the room is 56 feet by 16, divided into two apartments, 
each 28 by 16, one for 55 Boys and the other for 55 girls. Each oepartment 
is divided into three classes, one class occupying a group of desks, rising on 
platforms directly in front of the teacher, and the other two, one on the left, 
and the other on the right, so that they form a sort of amphitheater around the 
level poiltion of the floor occupied by the teacher. Each class can be taught 
separately, occupying its own group of desks, as arranged around the teacher's 
desk. 

In the thirdseries the accommodations ascend from 144 children, and 150 
infants, to an indefinitely greater number, by a larger or smaller number of 
class-rooms arranged on each side of a central school-hall, which is lighted by 
sl^-lighta. 
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The following plan of a bofldine 
exhibits the arrangement of a school 
for three hundred children, including 
one hundred and fifty in an infant 
school. A is a private room or 
study for the principal. B is the 
school hall (54 ft. by 27) for the as- 
semblage of the whole school for 
morning and erening prayers, and 
other general exercises, and for the 
occupancy of the infant school, and 
C the gallery of the latter. D, D, 
D, D, are four class-rooms, (each 
19 by 17) each again divided by a 
partition into two, so that both can 
be superintended by one assistant 
teacher, and one pupil teacher. Each subdivision of class-room will accom- 
modate about 40 scnolars each. The boys and the girls under eleven years 
arranged according to attainments, each on separate benches are taught 
together, while those over eleven years are taught separately in class-rooms 
appropriated to each. This arrangement affords greater facilities for giving 
to the instruction of the older children such a particular character as will 

{>repare them for the application of their knowledge to the actual duties of 
ife. Such knowledge must differ, in a class of boys, from that given in a 
class of girls. 

In i\ie fourth series, the same principles of arrangements are observed, ex- 
cept that the boys and girls occupy rooms on different floors. 

In all of the plans recommended in the " Minutes," of the Committee, ac- 
commodations are provided for 1. the technical instruction of the children 
in classes carefully arranged according to their intellectual proficiency; 3. for 
the general instruction and exercises of the whole school ; and, 3a, for the 
residence of the teacher. This last feature is common to almost all school- 
houses in Europe, and the use of the same constitutes a part of the teacher^s 
compensation. In the larger structures of Prussia and Saxony, there is an 
entire room appropriated to each class. Thus in a school-house for 600 chil- 
dren, at Berlin, there are eight rooms, and in these rooms the children are 
classed according to their a^es, capacities and attainments. Eight masters 
are employed, besides auxiliary masters for special purposes ; and two mis- 
tresses, for teaching at certain hours sewing and knitting to the girls. 

The ** Minutes" contain many valuable suggestions respecting the location, 
ventilation, and warming of school-rooms, similar to what has been already 
printed. The following section exhibits three forms of desks. The stand 
ards are of wrought or cast iron. 





Desk with Lid. 



Simple Detk. 



Deik with Shelf, 



PLAN FOR INFANT SCHOOL-HOUSE AND GROUNDST 
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Plan, &c., of School-room and Grounds for an Infant School. 

The following plan and explanations are condensed from a yaluable mana- 
al for teachers in infant and primary schools, entitled " Infant Education/* 
one of Chambers^ Educational Course, published at Edinburgh, in 1840. It 
is nearly similar to the plan recommended by Mr. Wilderspin in his " Infant 
School System," and his " Education for the Young," and by Mr. Stow, in 
the '* Manual on the Training System for Infant and Juvenile Schools." 
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Plat-Ground of an Infant or Primary School. 

T^e following plan and description of a play-ground for an infant 
school, are copied from Wilderspin's " Early Education." What- 
ever may be thought of the methods of intellectual training, recom- 
mended by this pioneer of the infant school system, no one can ques- 
tion the utility of his recommendation, for all schools for young chil- 
dren, of a retired, dry, and airy play-ground, furnished with the 
means of healthy and innocent recreation, and with flower-borders, 
shrubbery, and shade-trees, which the children must be taught to 
love and respect. The play-ground is the uncovered school-room 
of physical and moral education, and the place where the manners, 
dispositions, and personal habits of the young can be better trained 
than elsewhere. With them the hours of play and study, of confine- 
ment and recreation, must alternate more frequently than with older 
pupils. 

This plate represents a well regulated play-fi^roaxid, with all the necessary 
apparatus. It will be seen that there are two rotatory swings, one for the 
boys, the other for the girls. The girls are represented vaulting over a rope. 
which they sometimes do, as also do the boys. The bovs are represented 
swinging in the usual way, without the vaulting rope. It will be seen that 
some of the children are represented as engaged in erecting their various build- 
ings; some are building solid oblong pillars, others are busy erecting squares, 
others pentagons, others hexagons, and so on, as they may feel inclined. The 
play-gronnd is flagged, and a Utile cart is represented, to enable the children to 
take the wood bricks away, and place them m their proper places, as un no ac- 
count are they to be left out, when the children are clone with them. The fruit 
trees are represented round the wall: and above all, it should be observed, that 
the teachers are both represented as being wiih the children in the play-ground. 
This is ab.solutely essential, to prevent accidents, to attend to the moral and 
physical training, and, above all, to see thai the children acquire habits of hon- 
esty and kindness to each other. It will also be seen that there is "not a single 
child in the plate represented as being idle; they are all either doing, or watch- 
ing others doing, which is invariably the case, unless he is indisposed or asleep. 
The pupils being supplied with the necessary articles for amusement, th* 
teacher must not fail to remember that the choice is always left to the children. 
If they play at what they choose they are free beings, and manifest their char- 
acters; but if they are forced to play at what they do not wish, they do not 
manifest their characters, but are cramped and are slaves, and hence their fac- 
ulties are not developed. It must also be remembered, that the children are to be 
taught to swing both ways. In the plate the children are represented as goings 
with the right hand upwards ; but to strengthen the left side of the body, the 
left hand should be above, and the children's faces turned the opposite way 
from that represented in the picture. 

We should prefer to see as the teacher and presiding spirit, both 
in the school-room and play-ground, a devoted and accomplished fe- 
male ; one " in whose own heart Love, Hope, and Patience have 
first kept school," and whose lap seems always full of the blossoms 
of knowledge and piety. 
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2. Plans and descriptions of School-houses recently 

ERECTED. 

The following school-houses are selected for representation and descrip- 
tion, not because they are superior to all others, or are unexceptionable in 
every respect, but because the plans could be conveniently obtained, and in 
them all, the great principles or school-architecture are observed. 

Plans, &c., of School-housb, District No. 6, Windsor, Ct. 




The building stands 60 ft. from the highway, near the center of an ele- 
vated lot which slopes s^ little to the south and east. Much the larger por- 
tion of the lot is in front, affording a pleasant play ground, while in the rear 
there is a woodshed, and other appropriate buildings, with a separate yard 
for boys and girls. The walls are or brick, and are hollow, so as to save 
expanse in securing the antaes or pilasters, and to prevent dampness. 
This building is 33 ft. 6 inches long, 21 ft. 8 inches wide, and 18 ft. 9 
inches high from the ground to the eaves, including 3 ft. base or under- 
pinning. 

The entries A A, one for boys and the other for girls, are in the rear of 
the building, through the woodshed, which, with the yard, is also divided by 
a partition. Each entry is 7 ft. 3 inches, by 9 ft. 3 inches, and is supplied 
with a scraper and mat for the feet, and shelves and hooks for outer gar- 
ments. 

The school-room is 24 ft. 5 inches long, by 19 ft. 4 inches wide, and 15 
ft. 6 inches high in the clear, allowing an area of 472 ft. including the re- 
cess for the teacher^s platform, and an allowance of 200 cubic feet of air to 
a school of 36. 

The teacher's platform B, is 5 ft. 2 inches wide, bv 6 ft. deep, including 
3 ft. of recess, and 9 inches high. On it stands a table, the legs of which 
are set into the floor, so as to be firm, and at the same time movable, in 
case the platform is needed for declamation, or other exercises of the 
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aeholan. Back of the teacher is a range of sheWes b, already supplied with m 
library of near 400 volumes, and a globe, outline maps, and other apparatus. 
On the top of the case is a clock. A blackboard 5 ft. by 4, is suspended 
on weights, and steadied by a groove on each end, so as to admit of being 
raised and lowered by the teacher, directly in front of the book case, And in 
full view of the whole school. At the bottom of the blackboard is a trough 
to receive the chalk and the sponge, or soft cloth. 




The passages D D, are 2 ft. wide, and extend round the room ; E E are 
15 inches, and allow of easy access to the seats and desks on either hand. 
F is 6 ft. 3 inches, and in the center stands an open stove C, the pipe of 
which goes into one of the flues, a. The temperature is regulated by a 
thermometer. 

Each pupil is provided with a desk G, and seat H, the front of the former, 
constituting the back or support of the latter, which slopes 2^ inches in 16. 
The seat ^so inclines a little from the 



edge. The seats vary in height, 'JfJi 
from 9| inches to 17, the youngest C i Y .l 



2K 



children occupying those nearest the 
platform. The desks are 2 ft. Ions by 18 inches wide, with a shelf beneath 
for books, and a groove on the back side d, (Fig. 4) to receive a slate, with 
which each desk is furnished by the district. The upper surface of the 
desk, except 3 inches of the most distant portion, slopes 1 inch in a foot, 
and the edge is in the same perpendicular line with the front of the seat. 
The level portion of the desk has a groove running along the line of the 





Top of Desk. 



Section of Seat and Desk. 



slope a, (Fig. 4) so as to prevent pencils and pens from rolling off, and an 
opening c, (Fig. 8) to receive an inkstand, which is covered by a metal- 
lic lid. 

The windows, I, three on the north and three on the south side, contain 
each 40 panes of 8 by 10 glass, are hung (both upper and lower sash) with 
weights so as to admit of being raised or lowered conveniently. The sills 
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are three feet from the floor. Those on the south side are provided with cui' 
taws and blinds. 

The proper ventilation of the room is provided for by the lowering of the 
upper sash, and by an opening 14 inches by 18, near the ceiling, into a flue, 
(Fi^. 3.) a, which leads into the open air. This opening can be enlarged, 
diminished, or entirely closed by a shutter controlled by a cord. 

The sides of the room are ceiled all round with wocid as hiffh as the win- 
dow sill, which, as well as the rest of the wood work of the interior, is 
painted to resemble oak. 



The following cuts represent a modification of the Windsor plan, as prepared 




I I 



Side Elevation. 



for a Primary School in Hartford. The entries (A A) are smaller, 
teacher^s platform is at ^he end, so as to overlook both yards in the rear. 



The 




Ground Plan. 
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Plans, &c., of a School-house in Washington District, Hartford, Ct. 

This house is calculated to accommodate at least one hundred children, 
divided into a lower and upper department. For the present, the basement 
is not fitted up, and the upper room is arranged for a school of at least 
sixty pupils, of the ordinary school age, and is recommended for country 
districts of that number of children. 

The building stands back 
34 feet from the highway, 
CD a dry, pleasant site, and 
at a distance from any 
other building. The lot 
includes a quarter of an 
acre, and is divided in the 
rear into two yards, one 
for the boys, and the other 
for the girls. 

It is built of brick, with 
some reference to the laws 
of good taste, as well as 
comfort and convenience. 
The wood work of the in- 
terior is painted to resem- 
ble oak. 

The exterior dimensions 
are 40 by 26 feet. The 
recess occupied by the col- 
umns is 4 by 8 feet ; entry 
or lobby, (Fig. 2, A) is 8 
ft. wide ; the upper school- 
room is 30 by 26 feet, and 
14 high in the clear; the 
space in front of the desk 




Fig. 1. 



is 8 fl. 6 inches wide ; the side aisles (C C) are 3 feet wide ; the space in 
the rear (F) 4 feet wide, and the aisles between the desks (D D) each 2 
feet 7 inches ; each range of desks is 18 feet lon^ by 4 feet wide. 

The entrance is in front into a lobby (A) one side of which (a) is appropri- 
ated to the girls and th^ other (b) to the boys, and each side is fitted up with 
shelves, (a a) and hooks for hats, and outer garments. Scrapers, (r r) mats, 
(t t) and a shelf (c) for pail. Wash basin, towel, drinking cup, &c., are pro- 
vided for the comfort and convenience of the children, and to enable the 
teacher to enforce habits of neatness, order and propriety. 

There are three windows on the north, and three on tne south side, each 
with 32 lights of 12 by 8 inch glass. These windows are inserted nearly 4 
feet from the floor, are hung (lK)th upper and lower sash) with weights, and 
provided with Venetian blinds. 

There is an opening near the floor, and another near the top of the room, 
into a flue (t) which leads into the open air. These openings can be en- 
krged, diminished, or entirely closed, at the discretion of the teacher. The 
windows can also be conveniently lowered or raised, both at the top and the 
bottom. 

The room is warmed by a close wood stove, (S) the pipe from which is 
carried ten feet above the heads of the children into the smoke flue {h). 
The heat is regulated by a thermometer. 

There are tmree ranges of seats and desks, capable of accommodating, 
when completed, 18 scholars each. In the first range the back seat is 18 
inches high, and the desk, (the front edge) 29 inches irom the floor, and the 
front seat 11 inches, and the corresponding desk, 23 inches ; in the second, 
the same proportion is observed, except that the whole range is 1 inch low- 
er, and the third, one inch lower than the second ; i. e. the back seat of 
the third range is 16 inches, and the corresponding desk, 27 inches, and the 
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front seat 9 inches, and the 
desk 21 inches from the floor. 
Each scholar is provided with 
a chair, (Fig. 3) detached 
from the desk behind, and 
^tened to the floor by an iron 
pedestal. Each range of desks 
18 divided by a partition ex- 
tending from the floor to four 
inches above the surface of 
the desk. This partition, to 
which the desks are attached, 
gives great firmness to each, 
and at the same time separates 
the scholars from each other, 
and economizes room. Each 
desk is two feet long, (it 
should be 2 ft. 6 inches) and 
from 13 to 18 inches wide, 
with a shelf beneath for books. The upper surface of the desk, except 
3 inches of the most distant portion, slopes 1 inch in a foot. Along the 
edge of the slope and the level portion, is a groove, to prevent pens and 
pencils from rolling off, and in the level part an opening (b) to receive a 
slate, (and there should h^e been another (c) for the inkstand, with a butt 
or metallic lid to close over it. Each desk should also have a sponge, pen 
wiper, and pencil holder, (a tin tube,) attached to it.) 
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Range of Seats and Desks. 

To accommodate six of the 
oldest and largest scholars in 
winter, a desklike a table leaf, 
will be attached to the highest 
end of each range (Fig. 2, 4, e 
e e) and to accommodate the 
same number of the smallest 
in summer, sand desks, (Fig. 
5) can be placed at the lowest 
end (d d). The smaller 
children will ultimatelv be 
accommodated in the lower 




room. 

The platform (B) for the jfceacher, occupies the space between the doors 
which open into the school-room, and is 9 feet long, 4 feet 6 inches wide, and 
9 inches high. On it is a desk, (Fig. 2) 4 feet long by 2 feet wide, support- 
ed by two (v v) hollow pedestals, which will accommodate the books, &c., 
of the teacher. The lid of the desk is a slope, but can be supported by 
slides in the box of the desk so as to be a level. From the platform the 
teacher can conduct the instruction of his classes, arranged around it, or on 
either side, or in the area, (L) in the rear of the school, and at the same 
time have the rest of the school under his supervision. 

Each desk is furnished with a slate of the best quality, and made strong 
by a band of iron over the corners fastened with screws. Behind the 
teacher, and in full view of the whole school, and accessible to the reciting 
classes, is a blackboard 9 feet long by 4 feet 6 inches wide, with a trough at 
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Fig. 2. 
the bottom to receive the chalk or crayon, a sponge or soft leather. Over 
the black-board, are the printed and written alphabet, arithmetical and geo- 
metrical fibres, the pauses, &c., for copying or j^eneral exercise. Along 
the edge of the blackboard, the length of an incm, foot, yard, &c., are de- 
signated. Over the teacher's platform, on the ceiling, the cardinal points of 
the compass are to be painted. In a case (G) 4 feet wide, 15 inches deep, 
and 7 feet high, in the rear of the room, there is a terrestrial and celestial 
^lobe, an orrery, a set of geometrical solids, a set of alphabetical and draw- 
ing cards, arithmetical blocks, and a numerical frame, a model to illustrate 
cube root, a set of outline maps and historical charts, a movable stand to 
support maps, diagrams, movable blackboards, &c. On the western wall, 
on each side of the window, are the eastern and western hemispheres, each 
six feet in diameter. There are also maps of Connecticut, Massachusetts, 
and the United States, and Catherwood's plan of Jerusalem, together with 
maps illustrative of the history of the biole. An eight-day clock is also 
provided. 

The library case (E) is of the same size as the apparatus closet, and con- 
tains already nearly 400 volumes. 





Fig. 7. 



Fig. 6. 

The movable stand for blackboard (Fig 6) is like a painter's easel. 
a. Pins on which the board rests, c. Hinge or joint to the supporting legs 
which are braced by hook h. 

The primary department may be fitted up with a gallery, (Fig. 7) as is 
recommended by Mr. Wilderspin for infant schools, consisting of a series 
of seats, ascending from the floor. The first or lowest is 8 inches ; each 
ascending, one being one inch higher than the next before it. 
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Fig. 8. 



A cheap movable blackboard was made for the primary department as is 
represented in (Fig. 8,) and a movable bench, (Fig. 9) on which the 




. Fig. 9. 

children are separated by a little compartipent (A,) for books, which also 
serves as a support for the#rms. 

The blackboards are furnished with crayons prepared after directions, 
given by Prof. Turner, of the American Asylum for the Deaf and Dumb, as 
follows. 

" Take 5 pounds of Paris White, 1 pound of Wheat Flour, wet with water, 
and knead it well, make it so stiff that it will not stick to the table, but not so 
stiff as to crumble and fall to pieces when it is rolled under the hand. 

To roll out the crayons to the proper size, two boards are needed, one, to 
roll them on ; the other to roll them with. The first should be a smooth pine 
board three feet long and nine inches wide. The other should also be pine, 
a foot long and nine inches wide, having nailed on the under side near each 
edge a slip of wood one third of an inch thick, in order to raise it so much 
above the under board as that the crayon when brought to its proper size, 
may lie between them without being flattened. 

The mass is rolled into a ball and slices are cut from one side of it about 
one third of an inch thick ; these slices are again cut into strips about four 
inches lon^ and one third of an inch wide, and rolled separately between these 
boards until smooth and round. 

Near at hand should be another board 3 feet long and 4 inches wide, across 
which each crayon, as it is made, should be laid, so that the ends may project 
on each side — the crayons should be laid in close contact and straight. When 
the board is filled, the ends should all be trimmed off so as to make the crayons 
as long as the width of the board. It is then laid in the sun, if in hot weather, 
or if in winter, near a stove or fire-place, where the crayons may dry gradu- 
ally, which will require twelve hours. When thoroughly dry they are fit for 
use. 

An experienced hand will make 150 in an hour. We sell them at 50 cents 
for a single hundred — and less by the quantity." 



The Windsor and Washin^on District school-houses were constructed 
and fitted up in 1839—40, mamly after plans furnished by the Secretary of 
the Board of Conmiissiohers of Common Schools of Connecticut, who was 
anxious to have one or two structures to which he could refer when lec- 
turing and writing on the subject, as, in some respects, models of taste, 
comfort, and convenience, for a country school-house. 
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Plan, &o., of Hioh School, Midolbtown, Ct. 




Fig. 1. 
The High School huildine is located on Parsonage street, away from the 
business part of the city. The lot is 227 ft. on the street, by 200 ft. deep, 
and is divided into two equalparts, one of which is appropriated to the boys, 
and the other to the girls. The building stands near the center of the lot, 
east and west, and 12 feet from the street. The entrances are on the side 
next to the street. 




Fig. 2. Transverse Section. 

A. Basement, 90 ft by 50, and 9 ft. in the clear. B. Male De- 
partment, 50 ft. by 47, and 12 ft. high in the clear, with two recitation 
rooms 25 ft. by 12. C. Female Department, same dimensions as 
Male Department. D. Attic arched, appropriated for calistheiuo 
czercisea. 
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Fig. 3. Male Department. 

The exterior dimensions of the building are 78 ft. by 64. It is two stories 
high, with a basement 9 ft. in the clear, and an arched attic, 6 ft. to the 
sprinff of the arch. The first story is occupied by the male department, 
and the second by the girls' department. The basement will be used as a 
play eround for the boys in wet weather, and the attic is appropriated for 
calisthenic exercises for the girls, and meetings of the whole school. 

The lower school-room is 60 ft. by 47, and 13 ft. high in the clear, with 
two recitation rooms, each 36 ft. by 12. The entrance is from the Eaat, 
near the end, into a lobby (A) 8 ft. wide, and fitted up with scraper, mats, 
hooks, &c. &c. 

The desks are so placed, that the scholars face towards the teacher b 
pUtform, (D) which is against the northern partition, separating the school- 
room from the entry. The desks are placed in seven ranses, containmg 
each 12 desks, each desk accommodating two scholars, and the front of one 
desk constitutingthe back of the preceding one. The seats and desks aie 
painted green. Each range is separated from the other by an aisle 18 inch- 
es wide, and the whole body of desks is surrounded on three sides by an 
open space (C C) 6 feet wide. 

On each side of the teacher's platform (D) there is a platform with an 
open space (B) in front, of 10 ft., of half the elevation, for two assistants. 
In the rear of the platform is a room (E) appropriated to the teacher. 

The recitation rooms are separated from the school-room by a glass par- 
tition. Two sides of each is occupied by blackboards. 

The school-rooms and recitation rooms are ventilated by openmffs at the 
top and bottom, into eight flues carried up in the wall into the space between 
the arch of the attic and the roof. This space communicates at all times 
with the open air by a ffratins at either end, (as indicated in Fig. 1 and 2.) 

The school-room is heated by two furnaces in the basement, the hot air 
ascending through the openings (r r) into the lower room, and carried into 
the second story and attic, by conductors (f f.) . 

There are six large windows to the school-room, and one to each recita- 
tion room. The windows are protected by Venetian blinds, which are never 
opened. The amount of light is graduated by opening or closing the slats. 

The girls' school-room is on the second floor, and is, in every respect 
•ike the one below. Both rooms are well supplied with blackboards, an 
irith a set of Mitchell's series of Outline Maps, and globes. 
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Plan ind DBscRipnoN of Public School, No. 17, New York. 

The foUowinir plans and explanation of a ** Public SchooP' and a " Primary 
School " are copied from the " Thirty-ninth Annual Report of the Trustees 
of the Public School Society of New York." The plans after which the 
school-houses of this Society were originally constructed, as well as the 
methods of instruction pursued in their schools, were adopted from those 
recommended by Joseph Lancaster, and the British and Foreign School 
Society. These plans and methods have been from timd to time essentially 
modified, until they can no longer be characterized as Lancasterian or Moni- 
torial, but the plans and methods of the Public School Society of New 
York. There arc two grades of schools, the higher called the Public 
Schools, and the lower, called the Public Primary Schools. Those schools 
of the primary ^ade, which are in the buildings appropriated to the higher 
schools, are designated Primary Departments, to distinguish them from the 
Primaries taught in separate buildings. The system of instruction pursued 
in the Primary Departments was originally the Infant School system, and 
still retains many of the methods of that system. The suliool-rooms were, 
therefore, constructed and furnished in reference to simultaneous exercises 
of the whole school, to oral instruction with visible illustrations, and to 
physical movements of various kinds. 

Public School, No. 17, is in 13th Street, between the 7th and 8th Avenues, 
on the centre of a lot of ground 100 feet front and rear, by 1034 feet deep. 
The main building is 42 feet front, and 80 feet deep ; the stair building (in 
the rear,) is 21 by 14 feet. The main building is 49 feet high, from the, 
pavement to the eaves. The first story of the front of the main building 
IS of brown stone, polished, aa is also the bases and caps of the pilasters. 
The walls are all of brick (including the front fences) ; the front being of 
(what are called) Philadelphia pressed bricks ; the front cornice is of wood, 
and painted white. 

The windows of the lower story, contain each 30, and the two upper 
stories each 40 panes of glass, 12 by 10 inches : the sashes are all hung 
with weights and cords, so that they may be raised or lowered at pleasure. 

The rooms are all wainscoted, as high as the window sills : the wain- 
scoting, doors, and desks are all grained in imitation of oak : the doors, 
window casings, and sashes are painted white. The rooms are ventilated 
by means of six blinds, 2 by 3 feet, being placed in the ceiling between the 
timbers, and two or three bricks being leu out opposite the blinds, in the out- 
side walls. 

The first story is 1 1 feet 6 inches high in the clear, and is occupied as a 
Primary Department, for both boys and girls, and contains seats for 150 
children in the Front Room, (marked A on Fig. 1,) and 200 on the Gallery, 
(marked M on Fig. 1) ; making in all 350 seats in this department. 

The second story is occupied as the Girls' department ; the room is 15j 
feet high in the clear, and contains seats for 252 scholars. 

The third story is occupied as the Boys^ department ; the room is 16? 
feet high in the clear, and contains seats for 252 scholars ; making in all 
854 seats in the building, exclusive of the seats in the recitation rooms. 

The steps in the stair building, bv which the scholars enter and retire 
from school, are of blue stone, 3 inches thick by 12 inches wide, and are 
expected to last as long as any part of the building. This method waa 
adopted to avoid the necessity of putting in new steps every few years, 
(which has heretofore been necessary where wooden steps have been used,) 
and also to lessen the noise consequent on a great number of children going 
either up or down wooden steps, at the same time ; thus far the experiment 
has succeeded admirably, and is nbw adopted for both Public and Primai> 
Schools. 
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Fig 1. Ground plan of Primary Department, yards, &c. 




A — Primary School room 39 by 38 feet 
B— Infant do do 39 by 30 feet 
C — Room for brooms, pails, &c. 
J— Boys' ward-robe, 164 by 8 feet. 
K— Girls' do 121 by 8 feet. 



I by 11 feet— Seats for 



M— Gallery, L 
200 children. 
N, N — ^Desks, each 164 feet long. 
0— Teachers' table. 
L — Main entrance. 
Rj R — Entrance to the yard. 
U, U do to Primary department. 

V— Stairs to Girls' and Boys' do. 
S— Scholars' entrance — Boys' do. 
T do do Girls' do. 

Q— Sliding doors— 28 by 9J feet. 
P,P— Stoves. 

Z, Z — Flues Tor stoye pipes. 
Ii I— Play ground, 102 by 26 feet ; 



paved with brick. F, F — Privies, 
12 by 8 feet. G, G— Boxes for 
sand— 3 by 2^ feet. 

D, D— Wood-houses— 83 by 2i feet, and 
6 J feet high ; the front of whicn is made 
01 hemlock strips, 4 by 2 inches, set 
perpendicularly 2 inches apart, to al 
low a free circulation of air. 

E, E — Roof of wood-houses — project- 
ing 3J feet beyond the front of the 
houses; forming a shelter for the 
scholars in stormy weather. 

H, H— Gutters of blue stone to con- 
duct the waste water from the wood- 
houses and yards to the street. 

X — Court Yard — 8jwide; blue stone 
flagmng. Y, Y — Stone foundation 
blocks, to which the iron railing in 
front is secured. 
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Plan &c., of Primary School, New York. 

The main building is 25 feet front, by 63|- feet deep : the stair bailding is 
97 feet by 11 feet 8 inches. The main buDdinc is placed 6 or 8 feet fron 
the line of the street, according to the depth of the lot. The walls above 
the ground are built entirely of brick. The roof is of tin ; and the gutters 
of copper. The lower doors and windows have iron bars inserted, for 
safety, and to admit a free circulation of air in the summer, but are closed 
with sashes in the winter. 

Fig. 1. Ground plan of first story, or play-ground. 

This story is 71 feet in the clear, with a partition wall- through the middle 
to ffive separate play-grounds for the boys^ and girls* schools. This wall is 8 
inches thick ; and about 2^ feet of the upper part is open work for ventilation. 

C, C — Stairways. L, F — Places tor pine (kindling) wood — under 
stairs. E.— Sand box for both departments, h, h — Piles of wood about 
4^ feet high. I, I — Lines on whicn the scholars are marshaled, previous 
•o entering school. 1, 1, 1 — Doors. 

Fig. 2 and 3. Ground plan of boys* and girls' department, each 60 by 32. 

1>— Teachers' platform and table, (movable rollers.) d, d — Desks for 
scholars — ^the black dots are iron chairs, a — Cast iron lesson stands — on 
which two lesson boards are hung, to accommodate classes standing on the 
line b, b. H— ^Jlass Room, g, g, g — Flues, or chimnies, for stove pipes, 
f, f, f, Ac. — Air flues, or recesses for ventilation, extending from the 2d story 
to the garret. C— Stove — the pipes extend from the stove to the front into 
the flue, and also to the rear. 
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Tlte gallery consists of 7 seats, 
rarving in height from 7 to 9 inches, 
each seat 20 feet long, and provided 
with a support for the back. These 
seats will accommodate 200 children. 
The whole is set 2| feet from the 
wall, and is left open beneath — the 
space being used as a wardrobe for 
theyoungest children. 

The youngest class is provided with a desk, having a 
trench (b) painted black to contain a thin layer of sand, in 
which to trace letters, and rude attempts at imitating forms. 
Each child has a slate, and there is an opening in the 
top of thQ desk (a) to receive it when not in use. 

Since the erection of this school- house some modifica- 
tions have been made in the construction of the desks and 
seats. Instead of the long bench for 10 or 13 pupils, each 
pupil has a chair similar to those represented below. 





ri^. 




The desks are 10^ inches wide; and the uprights, or legs, are cut out 
on th^ edse towards the chair. The highest desk is 1 foot 7 inches on the 
lowest side ; the lowest 1 foot 5 inches The chairs are 12 and 10 inches. 
The seat of the chair is about 8 inches wide, and is intended to be set so 
that the front of the seat and the edge of the top of the desk, shall be perpen- 
dicular, one with the other, so that the scholars may sit erect, and receive 
the benefit of the back of the chair while writing. 

The desks (Fig. 2.) are each for eight scholars and vary in height — ^the 
highest, which are most distant from the teacher, being on the lower edge 
26 inches from the floor, and requiring a seat 17| inches ; and the lowest 
being nearest the teacher, being 17 inches and requiring a seat 10 inches 
from the floor. Each desk has an appropriate place for an inkstand, books, 
pen, pen-wiper, pencil, and slate for each scholar. The slates are of the best 
quality, bound over the corners with a band of iron made fast to the frame. 

The seats are stools, without 
backs — all belonging to one desk, 
being attached to a plank, which can 
be moved, although it is ordinarily 
made fast to the floor. There is 
sufficient space between each, stool, 
and between each range of stools and 
the adjoining desk, to allow a scholar 
to leave or take his seat without 
disturbing any other. 

The monitors' seat and desk (F) 
are elevated about five inches above 
the rest, so as to command a view 
of each range of scholars' seats and 
desks. The top of the monitors' 
desk is hung with hinges, and sup- 
ported by a movable brace. 
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The attention of the Trustees and especially of a committee having Iharge 
of this subject, having been recently called to the importance of having some 
support provided for the backs of the older as well as the younger scholars, 
has resulted in the introduction of MotVs patent revolving cast-iron chair 
into several of the new Primary Schools, and into one of the Public Schools. 



The chairs, except the seat, 
are made of cast iron* and are so 
constructed, that the seat and 
back may be turned round, while 
the bottom being screwed fast 
to the floor, remains stationary. 



The height of the lower part of 
the top of the desk, is iust eaual 
to the highest part of the back of 
the chair, so as to allow it to 
pass under. 

The front edse of the seat is 
in a perpendicular line with the 
edge of the top of the desk, so 
that the scholar is required to sit 
erect, when enffaeed in writing 
or studying, and the same time 
that part of his back which re- 
quires support is fully in contact 
with the chair. 



These chairs are made of four sizes 
as follows — 

No 1 is 10 in. high, and reqaiiw a desk 17 in. 
•• 2 " 12 " " •« " 194 " 

u 3.. 14 « « u « 23 " 

** 4 " 16 " " '* " 24 " 

These chairs are considered so ex- 
actly suited to the wants of the chil- 
dren, both as it regards ease in sitting, 
and in maintaining order while taking, 
or leaving their seats, that the Com- 
mittee on Primary Schools have con- 
cluded to recommend them wherever 
new desks are needed. 

J. L. Mott, 264 Water-street, has 
for sale cast iron lesson stands ; and 
cast iron standards or end pieces for 
school desks of four different sizes ; 
and school stoves of various patters. 

The chair and standard have been 
recently introduced into many public 
and private schools in the city ot New 
York and other places. 
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The foflowing remarks are from the " Report of the Primary School 
Committee to the Board of Trustees of the Public School Society of New 
York, on the use of seats without backs : — 

*' On inqairy of the female teachers, seyeral of the oldest and most expe- 
rienced among them say, that instances of curved spine are often perceived 
among their scholars, individual members of this Board have noticed simi- 
lar instances ; and it deserves to be mentioned, that a highly respectable and 
intelligent foreign gentleman, who is deeply- interested in the cause of educa- 
tion, on a late visit to one of our schools, expressed his surprise on perceiving 
how large a proportion of the girls were round-shouldered and stooping in 
their figure.'* 

'* Ist. It is a matter of notoriety to the medical profession, that, until 
about thirty or forty years ago, spinal curvatures were very little known. It 
is only since " the schoolmaster has got abroad,'^ — only since so great and 
universal an impulse has been given to education, that these cases have 
become sufficiently numerous to attract the particular attention of medical 
men. There is now to be found a distinct class of practitioners, and of 
machinists, who live and thrive by the treatment of spinal injuries. 

2d. A large proportion of these cases can be distinctly traced to causes 
connected with school education. Among the illiterate in all countries, these 
injuries are scarcely known- They occur most frequently in schools where 
females are much confined to a sitting posture, with but a scanty allowance 
of those robust and active exercises which impart power to the muscular 
system, and invigorate the general health. 

It should be here explained, that the trunk of the body is sustainedvin its 
erect position, solely by the action of muscles. Young and growins females 
who are bat feebly endowed with mus^HiTar strength, experience such a sense 
of weariness in sitting upright, as to be induced, from necessity", to drop the 
body into a variety of curvatures ; and one particular curve becoming habit- 
ual and long persisted in, finally ends in permanent deformity. The influence 
of exercise in preventing the evil, is precisely that which it has on the arm 
of a blacksmith ; it augments the bnlk, and redoubles the power of the mus- 
cles, and gives greater firmness and security to the joints. 

3d. In all large cities there are many children, who, from infancy, are 
strongly predisposed to these affections, owing to a constitutional feebleness 
of muscle, or an unhealthy condition of the bones or joints. These require 
every precaution, during the course of their education, to prevent deformity. 

Suvposing the females attending our schools to be liable to spinal injuries^ 
are these injuries owing to the use of seats without backs ? The answer 
must be, that they are instrumental in causing them, just so far as they place 
the scholar under the necessity of seeking relief in the crooked and unhealthy 
attitudes into which she throws her body. Another question of similar im- 
port, is this : — Would seats with back-supports tend to prevent these injuries f 
A similar answer must be given. Such seats would act as a preventive, just 
in proportion as they removed the temptation and the necessity for indulging 
in injurious flexures of the body. When we see, as we often may, a girl of 
rapid growth, of yielding joints, and of feeble muscles, propping the weight 
of her body on her elbows, or, by way of change, bringing her side^ alter- 
nately to rest on the desk before her, can we doubt for a moment, that, with 
a back-support, she would run less risk of injury to her figure 1 And in 
regard to those children, before alluded to, as having a natural predisposition 
to spinal distortions, seats of this kind would be indispensable to their 
safety " 
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Mott's School Chair and Desk. 
The following minute description of Mott's Patent Revolving Pivoi 
Chaur, and cast iron Scroll Stanchions for School Desks, is gathered 
from a circular of the patentee : 

The seat of the chair is of wood : all the other parts, of cast iron. The desk 
stanchions are adjusted to the height of the chair— in the following scale, viz : 



No. of the 
Chair. 



Bc%bt of 
Cbair Beau 



10 Inches. 
12 " 
14 " 
16 " 



Hcif bt of front 
edgcofDeak. 



17 Inches. 
19 " 



Width of Desk, 



Len^h of Deak 
room for each 
•cholar; (not 



12 Inches. 
12 " 

14 " 

15 " 



Platanee 
b«tir«en tha 
row* of Daaka. 



17 Inches. 20 Inches. 



18 
20 



22 
24 
25 



The^rs^ column denotes the mmber of the chair, as also the number of the 
desk stanchions. 

Second cobwmm^ the height of the seat from the floor. 

Tkvrd cohtmn^ the height of the front edge of the desk from the floor. 

Fimrtk cohMtvn^ the width of the top of the desk. The slope of the desk shoulfl 
rise li inch to the foot ; the larger desks having 2| to 3 inches level on top to 
accommodate inkstands. 

Fifth column^ the length of desk room required for each scholar. It should 
not be less than here given* 

Sixth column, the distance that should be allowed between the desks, from 
the back of one to the front edge of the other. This space will allow a. passage 
between the chair and the next rear desk. The number of scholars at a desk 
need not be limited. 

The position of each chmr, when screwed to the floor, should have two-thirds 
of the allotted desk room to the right of its centre, and be so near that the back 
of the chair, in its revolution, will barely clear the desk. By placing the chair 
as described, the body of the child is brought in close proximity to the desk, 
causing the back of the person to rest, at all times, and under all circumstances, 
against the back of the chair. By a happy combination of the chair and the 
height of the desk, t&e children readily assume a position that is most convenient 
and conducive to their ultimate health, preventing those awkward habits so fre- 
quently acquired at school, and which are always so annoyine to teachers. So 
uniform is the eff*ect produced, that the back or the heads of twenty children, 
seated at a desk, will not vary one inch from a straight line. A distinsruished 
literary lady, visiting one of tne New York Public Schools, observing this uni- 
formity in the position of the children when seated, inquired of the female 
teacher, how she managed to keep them so. She answered, she did not know; 
she believed the one adopted it because the other did. The fact is, it was owing 
to the chair and desk. 

The chairs are made lower than usual, so that the feet of the scholar may 
rest upon the floor, and the muscles of the thigludo not tire by pressing hara 
upon tne front edge of the seat. Fashion has had more influence in fixing the 
height of our chairs, than ease or convenience. The ladies are the best judges 
of such matters. When they order a sewing or a rocking chair, the direction is, 
make it low. 

The following testimony was furnished by an eminent physician of New 
York, who has taken a lively interest in the progress of schools. He says the 
advantages of this chair are :— 

1st. Tnat it gives an easy and firm support to the muscles of the back ; so 
uniform and agreeable that the posture of sitting never becomes painliil, even 
though continued longer than is ever required in school. 

2d. It thus effectuall y prevents that uneaual and irregular action of the mus- 
cles on either side of the spine, which, in aelicate children, is likely to result 
fiom. the habit of sitting upon a bench or stool without a back, and which has 
often produced in such children a curvature of the spine, and other deformities. 

3d. Its rotary or revolving motion aflbrds opportunities for that kind and de* 
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eree of exercise, even in the sitting posture, which is a salutary part of phjrs- 
ical education. 

4th. Its permanent fixedness on the floor upon a pedestal, secures its proper 
proximity to the desk in front, and guards against the leaning or reclining po- 
•ition which results from a movable bench, stool or chair, which may be nearer 
to the desk at one time than at another, and which has been found wearisome 
to children, and otherwise detrimental to both their comfort and health. 

5tb. It adnoits of being adapted to the size and heijp^ht of children, the seat 
being higher or lower, and its relation to the desk in front, varied as the chil- 
dren are larger or smaller. In every school there may be sufficient diversity 
in these particulars to enable the judicious teacher to select seats for every 
scholar which shall be found convenient and comfortable, changing them as 
often as circumstances may require. 

Simple as the chair may appear, it is the result of manv experiments and 
much time. It was first thought that an ordinanr rotary cnair would answer 
the purpose ; but it was found that on account of its back, the chair, when al- 
lowed to revolve, could not be placed sufficiently near to the desk, to afford the 
desired support to the babk of the scholar. To ascertain the proper height of 
the chair, a large number of children were measured ; to arrive at that of the 
desk, the length of arm from elbow to shoulder was taken, as it was thought 
that this miffht be a guide. The length dififerinff to the extent of an inch ana a 
half in children of the same stature, resort was had, in connection therewith, to 
the distance of sight. Upon experiment, it was found that when the desks were 
low, the back of the child was too much curved; when high, the body was too 
er'^ct — a medium height was selected. 

The chief peculiarity in the desk is, that in the place of straight wooden 
legs, there are substituted curved cast iron stanchions ; the obvious advantages 
of which are, that they occasion no interference with the movements of the 
scholar seated opposite or near to them. 

Two stanchions are necessary for a single desk. Two, also, will support a 
desk of sufficient length to accommodate three scholars ; three, to accommo- 
date six scholars ; four, nine scholars ; and so on for a greater number. 

The expense of fitting up a room with this chair and desk, in the city of New 
York, varies from $1 50 to $SJ 00 a scholar, aside from the putting up of the 
desks. 

Although we think very highly of these chairs in somS respects, we have 
serious objections to the shape and material of the iron back piece. This is 
too low, and not shaped to give the requisite support to the back when fatigued 
from an upright or any other position, long continued. Children, thinly clad^ 
and of delicate constitution, must experience inconvenience, and be exposed to 
more serious consequences, from the rapid conduction of heat firom the body, 
and especially from the spinal column, coming as the iron support does, across 
the small of the back. We can see no objection to attaching an ordinary shaped 
chair seat to the revolving pedestal. We have seen chairs of this description 
manufactured by Mr. Mott. 

We have lately seen a new school stove, manufactured by Mr. Mott, by 
which the air is heated by being brought from outside of the building under and 
around the heated plates of the stove, before it is discharged into the room. 
The design is to heat the room by conducting a large quantity of moderately 
'heated pure air from without, as well as by direct radiation from the stove. 

The stoves used in the schools of the Public School Society of New York 
are made by Mr. Mott, and difler from the ordinary box-stove only in having 
plates from one half to three-fourths of an inch in thickness. 

We subjoin a brief sketch of the history of the Public School Society of 
New York, composed of benevolent and patriotic individuals, by whose unpaid 
exertions-thousands of children have been educated. 
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Public School Society op New York. 

Prior to 1805. the only schools in the city of New York which partook 
at all of the character of public schools, were one established oy the 
" Female Association for the Relief of the Poor," in 1802, and those sus- 
tained by different religious denominations for the gratuitous education of 
the children of their own members. These were few, feebly sustained, 
and the course of instruction altogether inadequate. 

In April, 1805, on the petition of De Witt Clinton and other individu- 
uals, a " free school" was incorporated by the legislature for the education 
of children who did not belong to, and were not provided for by any reli- 
gious society. This school was organized in May, 1806, and taught on 
the plan then recently originated by Joseph Lancaster. 

In 1808, the institution was enlarged by the legislature under the name 
of the " Free School Society of the City of J>^w-York," and the city 
corporation presented a site lor a school-house, and entrusted to its keep- 
ing the education of the children of the alms-house. 

in 1809, the first edifice was completed and dedicated to its future pur- 
poses in an address by De Witt Clinton, the president of the society. 

In 1815, the society received its quota ^$3,708) of the first apportion- 
ment of the State Fund for the support or Common Schools. 

In 1821, a committee of the society were instructed to correspond with 
distinguished educators, in Europe and the United States, for information 
on the subject of schools, and especially the education of the poor. This 
step resulted in some modifications oi the plans of the society, and the 
methods of instruction in the schools. 

In 1828, the first primary school was opened in the Duane street build- 
ing, on the plan of the infant schools, which had been introduced into the 
large cities of the United States, under voluntary efibrts. The result was 
favorable. It drew off the younger scholars from the other schools in the 
same building, and facilitated the instruction and government in both 
classes of schools. 'This school was for a time under the joint manage- 
ment of the society and a committee of ladies from the infant school 
society. At this time, Mr. Samuel S. Seton was employed by the society 
as an agent to visit the families of the poor, to make known the benefits 
of the schools and secure, the punctual attendance of delinquent scholars. 
This step led to a knowledge of various abuses, and the introduction of 
several improvements. Mr. Seton has since acted as the Agent of the 
Society, and in this capacity has given uiiity to all of the operations of 
the several committees of the Board. 

In 1828-29, the schools of the public school society were placed more 
on the basis of " Common Schools" — open to all, not as a matter of 
charity, but of riffht, and supported in part like other great public inter- 
ests, by a general tax. This tax was one eightieth of one per cent., and 
was the first tax raised by the city of New York, for the support of Com- 
mon Schools; the memorial by which the attention of the Common 
Council was called to the subject was signed principally by the wealthiest 
citizens. 

In the winter of 1832 a large committee on the part of the society, was 
appointed to examine into the condition of the schools, and propose such 
modification and improvement, as might be considered judicious. To aid 
the committee with the experience of other cities, two of their number 
were deputed to visit Boston and examine the school system and schools 
of that city. This committee reported certain modifications, which were 
concurred in by the board. These modifications were the establishment 
of primary schools, under female teachers, for the elementary classes, 
wiui some simple apparatus for visible illustration ; an extension of the 
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studies in the upper public schools, so as to embrace astronomy, algebra, 
geometry, trigonometry, and book-keeping ; an increase of the salaries of 
teachers, the substitution of assistant teachers for certain class recitations 
and reviews, and the opening of recitation rooms for this purpose; the 
more extended use of blackboard, maps, globes, and other apparatus ; and 
the establishment of evening schools for apprentices, and such as leave 
school at an early age. 

In 1834, owing to the increase of the primary schools, a school was 
opened for the benefit of those who were employed as monitors in that 
class of schools. This plan has been extended so as to embrace such 
pupils of the older class of the upper schools, as from their peculiar taste, 
mdustry and proficiency, could be recommended as monitors or teachers. 
While in these normal schools, they are denominated " cadets,** and such 
as are properly qualified are promoted to the station of monitors, under 
pay, and so on to " passed monitors," from which class the assistant 
teachers are to be selected. These schools now embrace two hundred 
pupils, under the charge of nine teachers, and have already furnished the 
'schools with a number of teachers. 

In 1836, owing to a want of one or more high schools in the system, a 
number of scholarships in Columbia College and the University, with 
their preparatory schools, were opened by those having the management 
of these institutions, for such scholars of the public schools as were ad- 
vanced to the limit of the instruction there provided. In 1841-2; simi- 
lar privileges were opened in the Rutgers Female Institute, for a certain 
number of girls. 

In 1842. an act passed the legislature which altered very essentially 
the system of public schools in the city of New York, by providing for the 
appomtment of School Commissioners in the several wards, who together 
constitute a Board of E)ducation. 

In 1844. Mr. Josiah Holbrookes system of scientific exchanges and 
a plan of^ oral instruction in the natural sciences, were introduced 
into the schools of the Society. The teachers were authorized to 
allow the pupils to occupy a limited portion of time weekly in pre- 
paring specimens of writing, mapping and drawing, with a view to 
the exchangin^of such £n>ecimens for those of other schools in this and 
other states. These exchanges of the results of mental and artistical 
labors on the part of the pupils, have excited a most healthful rivalry, 
greatly favorable to the development of their mental faculties, while its 
moral influences have been decidedly good. Not the least among its 
benefits has been the cultivating of a taste for the art of drawing, so ne- 
cessary and useful a part of common school education, particularly in 
those pupils designed for mechanical pursuits. Connected with the oper- 
ations here alluded to, was a plan of mstruction by short oral lectures on 
the natural sciences, from objects collected and placed in the school cabi- 
nets by the pupils themselves, formed into associations or '^ school lyce- 
ums." The combined operations of these simple but effective plans, has 
already been productive of sensible improvement in the schools, and its 
benefits thereby extended to others. As an evidence that this new plan 
of operations has excited renewed interest in the pupils for their own im- 
provement, and an increased local attachment to their schools, it may be 
stated, that by the voluntary agency of the pupils themselves, the spon- 
taneous efforts of these " school lyceums" and " scientific exchanges," 
some of the schools have thus acquired extensive cabinets of minerals, 
and other natural objects, with much valuable philosophical apparatus for 
carrying out this useful plan of public instruction. 

In 1^, two hundred volumes of carefully selected books were added 
to the Libraries of all the Public Schools of the Society, for the use of 
the pupils. 
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Plans, Acc. of High-School, Lowell. 

PlO. ].— ^HD ELKVATIOir. 

I. -J 




The house stands in the centre of a lot extending from Ann to Kirk street, 
famishing separate entrances, yard, and play-ground for each sex. 

The house is of brick, 84 feet by 48, with two stories, each I4i feet in the 
clear, one for the male and the other for the female department, and an attic, 
which is arched and fitted up for a writing department. 

A, A, entrances at the ends. B, B, entries, provided with hooks, &c. for 
hats, bonnets, and outer garments. Cb, Cb, single desks and seats. E, E, 
Teacher's platform, 6i feet wide, raised 6 inches above the floor. F, Teach- 
er's desk. G, G, aisles, nearly 4 feet in width, all around the school-room. 
H, room for library, apparatus, &c., 18J by 12i feet. I, recitation-room, 18jk 
by 12j feet. J, J, stairways to the second story. K, hot air pipe from 
mmace. 

The rooms are heated by furnaces in the cellar, and ventilated by four 
openings in the ceiling, 8 inches by 16, which are earned out in flues built 
for this purpose in the chimneys. Each pupil has an area on the floor of 
more than 14 square feet 



PUBLIC HIGH S0HOOL>HOUSB, LOWELL 
Fig. 2.— LowBR School Room. 
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Plan, &c., or East School, Salem, Mass. 

The lot OD which the house stands extends from Essex street to Bath 
street. — ^There is a sufficient passage-way on each side of the house, and 
access from each street. The north end faces the common, which aflfords 
the most ample play-ground, always open. 

The exterior dimensions of the building are 136 by 60 ft. The school- 
rooms are 65 by 36 ft. and 15ft. high, each : the space in front of the desks, 
65 by 4 ft. 6 inches ; the space occupied by the desks, 59 by 25 ft. ; the 
space in rear of the desks, 65 by 6 ft. 6 inches ; the floor of which is raised 
8 inches above the floor of the rooms ; the side aisles are 3 ft., and all the 
other aisles 18 inches in width. 

The desks are so placed that the scholars sit with their faces towards the 
partition which separates the school-room from the recitation rooms, the 
light being thas admitted in their rear and on one side. 

The desks are 4 ft in length, and of four sizes in width, the two front 
ranges being 16 inches, the two ne^t 15, the two next 14, and the two next 
13. The desks are also of four sizes in height ; the two front ranges being, 
on the lower side, 27 inches, the two next 26, the two next 25, the two 
next 24. 

The desks in each school-room are placed in ranges, each range contain- 
ing eleven desks, and each desk being fitted for two scholars ; so that 176 
scholars may be receive in each department, or 352 in the whole school. 
' The desks are constructed like tables, with turned legs, narrow rails, in- 
clined top and a shelf beneath. The legs and rails are of birch, stained and 
varnished, and the tops of cherry, oiled and varnished. The legs are se- 
cured in the floor by tenons. The tables of the teachers are constructed 
and finished like the desks of the scholars. 

The chairs are also of four sizes ; those in the two front ranges being 12 
bv 12^ inches in the seat, (i. e. extreme width, the sides being of the usual 
shape of chairs,) and 16 inches in height, and those in the succeeding ranges 
being reduced in height in proportion to the desks, and also varying propor- 
tionally in the dimensions of the seats. 

The chairs are constructed with seats of bass wood, and cherry backs ; 
the seats and backs hollowed, and the seats resting on wooden pedestals, 
secured to the floor by tenons and screws. 

Upon the front edge of the raised platform, in the rear of the desks, set- 
tees are placed, which are of the same length as the desks, and are placed 
in corresponding positions, with intervening spaces in continuation of the 
aisles. The settees are placed with the back towards the desks, and are 
designed exclusively for the use of classes attending reviews before the 
principals. The settees in width and height correspond to the largest size 
of chairs, and are constructed of the same materials, and finished in the same 
style. 

In the center and at the extremities of the range of settees, are placed 
tables, (of 4 by 2 ft. 6 inches, oval shape,) which are occupied by the assist- 
ants, during general exercises, when the station of the pnncipal is in front 
of the desks, the middle one being used by the principal when attending 
reviews. ' 

Each recitation room (18 by 10 ft.) is appropriated to a augje course of 
study, as marked upon the plan, and is theretore used exclusively^ by one 
assistant. Three sides of the room are appropriated to seats, being lined 
with cherry wood, (oiled and varnished) to a height reaching above the 
heads of the scholars. The lining is projected at the bottom, so as to fur- 
nish inclined backs to the seats, which are constructed of cherry wood, 13 
inches in width, 2 inches thick, with hollowed top and rounded edge, sup- 
ported on turned lees, the height being l&l inches from the top of the seat 
to the floor. The fourth side of the room, opposite the window, is occupied 
by a blackboard of 3 ft. in width, which extends across the space upon 
each side of the door. 

All the spaces between the doors and windows upon the four sides of the 
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school-rooms are occupied by blackboards. In the spaces between the 
windows upon the rear, recesses have been constructed, which are fitted 
with book-shelves, and are closed by means of covers in front, which are 
raised and lowered by weights and pulleys. These covers are blackboards, 
and are so finished as to represent sunken panels. Drawers are cQnstruct- 
ed beneath the blackboards to receive the sponges, chalk, &c. 

Circular ventilators are placed in the ceiling of each school-room and 
recitation room ; three in each school-room of 3 ft. in diameter, and one in 
each recitation room of 2 ft. in diameter. These ventilators are solid cov- 
ers of wood, hunff with hinges, over apertures of corresponding size, and 
raised or lowered by means of cords passing over pulleys, through the ceil- 
ing into the room below, the cords terminating in loops, which are fastened 
to hooks in the side of the room. When the ventilators are raised, the im- 
pure air escapes into the garret, the ventilation of which is also provided 
for by means of the circular windows in the gable ends, which turn on 
|»vots in the center, and are opened or shut by cords passing over pulleys 
in the same manner as the ventilators. 

Each school -room is warmed by a furnace, placed directly under the cen- 
ter of the space in front of the desks, the hot air ascending through a circu- 
lar aperture of 2 ft. in disuneter, which is represented upon the plan. The 
smoke-pipe, (of galvanized iron) is conducted upward through the center of 
this aperture, and thence, after passing a considerable distance into the 
school-room, through one of the recitation rooms into the chimney, which 
is built in the center of the front wall. The recitation rooms are warmed 
by means of apertures at the top and bottom respectively of the partitions 
which separate them from the school-rooms, which being open together, 
secure a rapid equalization of temperature in all the rooms. These aper- 
tures are fitted to be closed, with revolving shutters above, and shutters 
hung on hinges below. 

In the partition wall between the school-rooms, is a clock having two 
faces, and thus indicating the hour to the occupants in each room. The 
clock strikes at the end of each half hour. In the ante-rooms, (marked F, 
F, on the plan Fig. 1) are hooks for cajis, overcoats, &c. In each of these 
rooms, also, there is a pump and sink. 

In the lower story, there are two primary school-rooms 36 s- ft. by 24j 
ft., each seating 60 children. Each child has a chair firmly fixed to the 
floor, but no desk. In the rear there is an appropriate shelf for books, 
for each pupil, numbered to correspond with the number on the chair. In 
front of the school, there is a blackboard occupying the distance between the 
doors, and a desk, at which the several classes stand in succession, and 
copy appropriate exercises on the slate from the blackboard. 

i* or this school-house, with all its completeness of arran^ments and 
regulations, the citv of Salem is indebted mainly to the indefatigable exer- 
tions of the late Mayor, the Hon. Stephen C. Phillips. During the three 
years of his administration, every school-house was repaired or rebuilt, 
mod aH-the schools brought under an admirable system. On leaving his of- 
fice, in 1842, he gave to the city for 
school purposes, his salary for 
three years, amounting to $2,400, 
which has been applied to repair- 
ing and refurnishing the High 
School building, which is now a 
monument of his taste and mu- 
nificence. 

The High School, and one of 
the new primary schools, are ftir- 
nished with " Kimball's Improved 
School Chair," which for strength, 
comfort, and style of finish, is su- 
perior to any other now before the Primary School Chair 
public. 
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Description or Latin and English High Schools, Salcm. 

The interior of this building is fitted up in a style of ornamental and usefbl 
elegance which has no parrallel in this country. 

The Latin School is believed to be the first Free School established in the 
United States, and probably m the world, where every person within certain 
geographical limits, and possessing certain requisites of study, has an equal 
right of admission, free of cost. It was founded in 1637, and has continued 
without interruption, giving a thorough preparation to students for college, to 
the present day. The English High School was established in 1837. 

The walls of the Latin Grammar School are enriched and adorned with 
inscriptions in the Greek and Latin language and character. These are not 
merely apotheg;ms of wisdom, but mementoes of duty ; they are fitted to 
inspire the pupils with noble sentiments, and are the appropriate ^* Genius of 
the Place:' 

The interior of the English High School is adorned in a manner no leas 
appropriate and useful. 

In the center of the ceiling is the circle of the zodiac, 29 feet in diameter. 
The ventilator, 3} feet in diameter, represents the sun, the spots being desig- 
nated upon the nucleus in conformity to the latest telescopic observation. 
The divergence of the solar rays is also fully exhibited. The earth is re- 
presented in four different positions, indicating the four seasons. The moon 
also is described in its orbit, and its position so varied as to exhibit its four 

{principal changes. The globular figure of the earth is clearly shown, and 
ines are inscribed upon it representing the equator, tropics, and polar circles. 
The hour lines are aJso marked and numbered. The border of the circle re- 
presents upon its outer edge the signs of the zodiac, with their names, and 
within, the names of the months. The signs are divided into degrees, and 
the months into days, both of which are numbered. The thirty-two points of 
the compass are matked upon the inner edge, the true north and magnetic 
north both correctly indicated, — the variation of the needle having been as- 
certained by a recent series of observations. 

The circle of the zodiac, as thus described, being enclosed within a square 
panel, the exterior spaces in the four angles are filled up as follows : 

The western angle exhibits the planet Saturn, with his rings and belts, as 
seen through a telescope, and his true size in proportion to the sun, supposing 
the circle of the zodiac to represent the size of the sun. The eastern angle 
exhibits Jupiter, with his belts, of a size similarly proportionate. The other 
primary planets and the moon are described according to their relative sizes, 
m the southern angle. In the northern angle is a succession of figures, de- 
siffiied to represent the varying apparent size of the sun, as seen from the 
different planets. In the ceiling there are also two oblong panels, one towards 
the western, the other towards the eastern extremity. The western panel 
contains a diagram, which illustrates, by their relative position, the distance 
of the several planets, primary and secondary, from the sun, which is placed 
at one end of the panel. The several planets are designated by their signs, 
and the figures, placed opposite to each, show how many millions of miles it 
is distant from the sun. The satellites of the Earth, Jupiter, Saturn, and 
Herschel, are described as revolving in their orbits around their respective 
primaries. The eastern panel contains a diagram, which illustrates the theo- 
ry of the solar and lunar eclipses. The moon is represented in different 
parts of the earth's shadow, and also directly between the earth and the sun. 

Upon the four sides of the room, in the space above the windows and 
doors, eight panels are described, containing as many diagrams, which illus- 
trate successively the foUowinff subjects : — 

1. The different phases of the moon. 2. The apparent, direct, and retro- 
grade motions of Mercury and Venus. 3. The moon's parallax. 4. The 
commencement, progress, and termination of a solar eclipse. 5. The di- 
minution of the intensity of light, and the force of attraction in proportion to 
th^ increase of the squares of distance. 6. The transit of Venus over the 
sun's disc. 7. The refraction of the rays oi light by the atmosphere, caus- 
ing the sun, or other celestial bodies, to appear aUiove the horizon when actu- 
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ally below it. 8. The theory of the tides, giving distinct views of the full 
and neap tide, as caused by the change of position and the relative attraction 
of the sun and moon. 

The two small panels over the entrance doors represent, respectively, the 
remarkable comets of 1680 and 181 1, and the theory of cometary motion m 
described in the plates attached to Blunt's "Beauty of the Heavens," 

The diagram in the lar^e panel upon the north side of the recitation plat- 
form represents the relative height of the principal mountains and the rela- 
tive length of the principal rivers on the globe. The mountains and rivers 
are all numbered, and scales of distance are attached, by which the heights 
and lengths can be readily ascertained. The relative elevation of particular 
countries, cities and other prominent places, the limits of perpetual snow, of 
various kinds of vegetation, &c., are distinctly exhibited. This diagram is a 
copy of that contained in Tanner's Atlas. 

The diagram in the corresponding panel on the south side of the recitation 
platform represents a geological section, the various strata being systematic- 
ally arranged and explained by an index. 

The space between the windows upon the north and south sides of the 
room are occupied by inscriptions in which the diameter, hourly motion, side- 
real period, and diurnal rotation of the several primary planets and the earth's 
moon, are separately stated, according to calculations furnished for the pur- 
pose by Professor Peirce, of Cambridge. The hourly motion and sidereal 
period of the four asteroids are also stated in corresponding inscriptions upon 
the western side. The diameter and rotation of the sun are inscribed upon 
the edge of the circular recess beneath the ventilator. 

Over the frontispiece, which surmounts the recess upon the teacher's ros- 
trum, is a beautifully executed scroll bearing the inscription, 

** Order is Heaven's first Law." 

This motto may be regarded as equally appropriate, whether viewed as ex- 
planatory of the celestial phenomena which are figured upon the walls, or as 
suffiesting the principle which should guide the operations of the school. 

The clock is placed within the recess, upon the wall of which the course of 
studies prescribed for the school, and arranged into two divisions, is con- 
•picuously inscribed. 



Many of the charity schools of Holland contain paintings of no incon- 
siderable excellence and value. In Germany, where every thing, (excepting 
war and military affairs,) is conducted on an inexpensive scale, the walls of 
the school-rooms were often adorned with cheap engravings and lithographs, 
of distinguished men, of birds, beasts, and fishes ; — and, in many of tliem, a • 
cabinet of natural history had been commenced. And throughout all Prus- 
sia and Saxony, a most delightful impression was left upon my mind by the 
character of the persons whose portraits were thus displayed. . Almost with- 
out exception, they were likenesses of good men rather than of great ones, — 
frequently of distinguished educationists and benefactors of the young, 
whose countenances were radiant with the light of benevolence, and the 
very sight of which was a moral lesson to the susceptible hearts of children. 

In the new building for the " poor school" at Leipsic, there is a large hall 
in which the children all assemble in the morning for devotional purposes. 
Over the teacher's desk, or pulpit, is a painting of Christ in the act of blessing 
httle children. The design is appropriate and beautiful. Several most for- 
lorn-looking, half-naked children stand before him. He stretches out his 
arms over them, and blesses them. The mother stands by with an expres- 
sion of rejoicing, such as only a mother can feel. The little children look 
lovingly up into the face of the Saviour. Others stand around, awaiting his 
benediction. In the back-ground are aged men, who gaze upon the spectacle 
with mingled love for the children and reverence for their benefactor. 
Hovering above is a group of angels, hallowing the scene with their pres- 
ence. — Mr. Mann's Seventh Annual Report, 
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Kimball's Improved School Chairs and Desk. 
" These Chairs combine strength, comfort, and style of finish. Ther an 
made of different heights, varying from eight to sixteen inches, and for Primary 
M well as for Grammar and District Schools. 




The School Desks are made of Pine. Cherry, or Black Walnut, and of 
heights to correspond with the chairs. The iron supporters are firmly screwed 
to the floor, and are braced in such a manner that there is not the least motioo." 

The above extracts are taken from the Circular of James Kimsall. 109 or 
127 Essex Si/reet^ Salem^ Mass. 

The cuts below represent a view of the desk and seat, and of the framo 

for the same, used 
in the high school 
for girls in New- 
buryport, Mass. 
The Frame is cast 
iron, to which the 
seat and desk 
is attached by 
screws. The 

frame is strength- 
ened by a brace 
extending from 
each side below 
the seat 





NORMAL SCHOOLS. ^21 

Normal Schools, or Teachers' Seminaries. 

Before presenting plans of the State Normal Schools recently 
erected in Massachusetts, — ^the first erected in this hemisphere, — we 
propose to give a brief sketch of the history of Normal Schools in 
this country and in Europe, with references to books* in which a 
minute account of the organization of particular schools can be 
found. 

By a Normal t School, or Teachers' Seminary, is meant an insti- 
tution for the training of young men and young women who aim to 
be teachers, to a thorough and practical knowledge of the duties of the 
school-room, and to the best modes of reaching the heart and intel- 
lect, and of developing and building up the whole character of a 
child. It aims to do for the young and inexperienced teacher, all 
that the direction and example of the master- workman, and all that 
the experience of the workshop do for the young mechanic — all that 
the naval and military schools do for those who lead in any capacity 
in the army or navy — all that the law school, or the medical school, 
or the theological seminary do for the professions of law, medicine, 
or theology. In every department of mechanical, artistic, or profes- 
sional labor, the highest skill is attained only after long and appro- 
priate training under wise superintendence ; and the Normal School 
aims to impart this previous training by providing a thorough course 
of instruction, under competent teachers, with reference to teaching 
the same things to others. This course of instruction involves the 
whole art of teaching — a knowledge of human nature, and of a 
child's nature in particular — of the human mind, and especially of a 
child's mind, and of the order in which its several faculties should 
be called into exercise ; of the best motives by which good habits 
of study can be cultivated in the young ; of the arrangement and 
classification of scholars, and of the best means and appliances for 
securing obedience and order, and keeping alive an interest in the 
daily exercises of the school. And this art of teaching must be 
illustrated, and exemplified by those who are to apply it, in a model 
school. The idea of such a school is not a mere speculation of 
ardent benevolence — it is an existing reality in this country as well 
as in Europe. 

The first school specially destined for educating the teacher in the 
principles and practice of his profession, was instituted by Franke, 
in connection with his Orphan House, at Halle, in 1704. Previous 
to this date, lectures on the art of teaching were delivered in con- 
nection with the higher seminaries of education, at Gotha, Wesel, 
and Brunswick. 

In 1735, the first regular seminary for teachers in Prussia was 

» 

* See Catalogue of Books on Education, p. 387. 

t The word normal is derived from the Latin, normal signifying a square^ an 
instroment used by builders, a rtUe^ sl pattern^ a jnodeL In the adjective form, 
iwmuUis signifies right by the square ^ pctttem^ or model. As applied to a school 
for teachers, the word normal means a model school for teachers, an institution 
where correct principles of teaching are taught, and where the art of teaching 
is exemplified in correct practice. 
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established in Pomerania, and the second at Berlin, in 1748, by 
Hecker, a pupil of Franke. By a royal ordinance in 1752, Frederic 
2d enjoined that all vacancies in the country schools on the crown 
lands, in certain sections of his kingdom, should be supplied by pu- 
pils from Hecker's Seminary. The King at the same time allowed 
an annual stipend for the support of twelve alumni of this establish- 
ment, a number which in 1788 was raised to sixty. In 1773, the 
schools established at Rekahn, in Brandenburg, became the model 
schools to which young men resorted from every part of Germany 
to be trained in the principles and practice of primary instruction. 
Prior to 1800, there were but six of these institutions in Prussia. 
But it is the pride and glory of this monarchy, that in periods of the 
greatest national distress and disaster, when the armies of France 
were desolating her fields, occupying her citadels, and diverting her 
revenues, the great work of improving her schools was never lost 
sight of. The establishment of teachers' seminaries still went for- 
ward;, that at Konigsburg in 1809, at Branersburg in 1810, and at 
Breslau in 1812. But not content with establishing these semina- 
ries at home, the most promising young teachers were sent into 
other countries to acquire a knowledge of all improvements in the 
science and art of education. 

Normal Schools were introduced into Hanover in 1757 ; into Aus- 
tria in 1767; into Switzerland in 1805; into France in 1808 ; into 
Holland in 1816; into Belgium in 1843, and into England in 1842. 

In Prussia and most of the German States, there are now enough 
of these institutions to supply the demand for teachers in the public 
schools. Saxony, with a population less than that of the State of 
New York, supports five Normal Schools, and Saxe-Weimar, with a 
population less than that of Connecticut, supports two. Prussia, with 
a population of fourteen millions, has at this time forty-nine semina- 
ries, in which there are nearly three thousand teachers. At the end 
of three years after leaving the seminary, the young teachers return 
for a re-examination. 

In Great Britain, after years of strenuous effort on the part of the 
friends of popular education, the importance of Normal Schools as 
the chief means for improving the qualifications of teachers, has 
been recognized by the Government. The Training School at 
Chelsea, (called St. Mark's College,) under the management of the 
National Society, the Normal and Model School of the British and 
Foreign School Society, the Battersea Training School, and the 
Model School of the Infant School Society in England, the Model 
School of the National Board for Ireland, the Normal Schools at 
Edinburgh and Glasgow in Scotland, are all aided out of the annual 
parliamentary grant for education. 

In this country, the claims of thesQ institutions were first distinctly 
presented by Rev. Thomas H. Gallaudet, of Hartford, Conn., in 
1825, and by James G. Carter, of Lancaster, Mass., in a series of 
essays on the subject, and by William Russell, of Boston, in the 
Journal of Education for 1826. One Tact is certain, the improve- 
ment of schools in every country has followed hand in hand with the 
establishment, multiplication, and improvement of Normal Schools. 
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New York State Normal School. 

The history of the efforts to secure a professional education and 
training for the teachers of common schools in the State of New York, 
is full of instruction and encouragement to those who are laboring in 
the same direction in other States. Among the earliest and most 
earnest advocates of legislative provision on, this subject, stands the 
name of De Witt Clinton. In his message to the Legislature in 1819, 
Governor Clinton remarks : 

" The most durable impressions are derived from the first stages ot 
education; ignorant and vicious preceptors and injudicious and iU- 
arranged systems of education must have a most pernicious influence 
upon the habits, manners, morals and minds of our youth, and vitiate 
their conduct through life." In 1820, he used the following language : 
^' The education o{^ youth is an important trust, and an honorable voca- 
tion, but it is too often committed to unskillful hands. Liberal encour- 
agement ought to be dispensed for increasing the number of competent 
teachers." In 1825, afler speaking of the cause of education generally, 
the Governor says : " In furtherance of this invaluable system, I recom- 
mend to your consideration the education of competent teachers," &c. 

In his message to the Legislature, at the opening of the session of 
1826, he thus adverts to the subject or the proper preparation of common 
school teachers : 

^^Our system of instruction, with all its numerous benefits, is still, 
however, susceptible of improvement. Ten years of the life of a child 
noay now be spent in a common school In two years the elements of 
instruction may be acquired, and the remaining eignt years must either 
be spent in repetition or idleness, unless the teachers of common schools 
are competent to instruct in the higher branches of knowledge. The 
outlines of geography, algebra, mineralogy, agricultural chemistry, me- 
chanical philosophy, surveying, geometry, astronomy, j^litical economy 
and ethics, might be communicated in that period of time, by able preh 
ceptors, without essential inteference with the calls of domestic industry. 
The vocation of a teacher in its influence on the character and destiny 
of the rising and all future generations, has either not been RiUy under- 
stood, or duly estimated. It is, or ought to be, ranked among the learned 
professions. With a full admission of the merits of several who now 
officiate in that capacity, still it must be conceded that the information of 
many of the instructors of our common schools does not extend beyond 
rudimental education ; that our expanding population requires constant 
accession to their numbers ; and that to realize these views, it is neceeh 
sary that some new plan for obtaining able teachers should be devised. 
I therefore recommend a seminary for the education of teachers in those 
useful branches of knowledge which arc proper to engraft on elementary 
attainments. A compliance with this recommendation will have the 
most benign influence on individual happiness and social prosperity." 

And again, in his message in 1S2S, Grovemor Clinton urges the subject 

on the attention of the Legislature. 

*^ It may be taken for granted, that the education of the body of the 
people can never attain the requisite perfection without competent ior 
stractors, well acquainted with the outlines of literature and the element! 
of science." He recommends with this view, " a law authorizing the 
flapervisora of each county to raise a sum not exceeding $2000, provided 
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that the same sum is subscribed by individuals, for the erection of a suit' 
able edifice for a Monitorial High School, in the coimty town. I can 
conceive of no reasonable objection to the adoption of a measure so weB 
calculated to raise the character a[ our school masters, and to double the 
powers of our artizans by giving them a scientific education." 

In 1826,, Hon. John C. Spencer, fi^m the Literature Committee of the 
Senate, to whom the message of Grovemor Clinton for that year had 
been referred, made a report, recommending among other plans for the 
improvement of common schools, that the income of the " Literature 
Fund" be divided among the academies of the State, not in reference to 
the number of c^owicoZ students in each, but "to the number of persons in- 
structed in each, who shall have been licensed as teachers of common 
schools by a proper board." He thus introduces the subject : 

** In the view which the committee have taken, our great reliance for 
nurseries oi teachers must be placed on our colleges and academies. If 
they do not answer this purpose, they can be of very little use. That 
they have not hitherto been more extensively useful in that respect is 
owmg to inherent defects in the system of studies pursued there. When 
the heads of our colleges are apprised of the great want of teachers 
which it is so completely in their power to relieve, if not supply, it is but 
reasonable to expect that they will adopt a system by which young men 
whose pursuits do not require a knowledge of classics, may avail them- 
selves of the talent and instruction in those institutions, suited to their 
wants, without being compelled also to receive that which they do not 
want, and for which they have neither time nor money." 

^ In 1827, Mr. Spencer, from the same Committee, reported a bill en- 
'^itled ^ An act to provide permanent funds for the annual appropriation 
to common schools, to increase the Literature Fund, and to promote the 
education of teachers,' by which the sum of $150,000 was added to the 
Literature Fund. And the Regents of the University were required 
annually to distribute the whole mcome of this fund among the several 
incorporated academies and seminaries, which then were or might there- 
after oecome subject to their visitation, 'in proportion to the number of 
pupils instructed in each academy or seminary for six months durin^r the 
preceding year, who shall have pursued classical studies, or the higher 
branches of English education, or both.' In the report accompanying 
this bill, which, on the 13th of Apxil, became a law, the committee ex- 
pressly observe, that their object in thus increasing this fund is ^ to pio- 
mote the education of young men in thQse studies which will prepare 
them for the business of instruction, which it is hoped may be accom- 
plished to some extent, by offering inducements to the trustees of acade- 
mies to educate pupils of that description.' 'In vain will you have 
established a system of instruction ; in vain will you appropriate money 
to educate the children of the poor, if you do not provide persons compe- 
tent to execute your sjrstem, and to teach the pupils collected in the 
schools. And every dtizen who has paid attention to it and become ac- 
quainted practically with the situation of our schools, knows that the in- 
competency of the great mass of teachers is a radical defect which 
impedes the whole systen^, frustrates the benevolent designs of the 
Legislature, and defeats the hopes and wishes of all who feel an interest 
in oisseminating the blessings of education.' ^Having undertaken a 
system of public instruction, it is the solemn duty of the Legislature to 
make that system as perfect as possible. We have do right to trifle with 
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the fmids of our constituents, by applying them in a mode which fails to 
attain the intended object Competent teachers of common schools must 
be provided ; the academies of the State furnish the means of making 
that provision. There are funds which may be safely and properly 
applied to that object, and if there were none, a more just, patriotic, and 
in Its true sense, populsu* reason for taxation cannot be urged. Let us 
aid the efforts of meritorious citizens who have devoted large portions of 
their means to the rearing o£ academies ; let us reward them dv giving 
success to their efforts ; let us sustain seminaries that are falung into 
decay ; let us revive the drooping and animate the prosperous, by cheer- 
ing rjLys of public beneficence ; and thus let us provide nurseries for the 
e&catioQ of our children, and for the instruction of teachers who will 
expand and widen aiid deepen the great stream of education, until it 
shall reach our remotest borders, and prepare our posterity for the main- 
tenance of the glory and. prosperity of their country.' " 

The legal provision for the better education 6f teachers rested on this 
basis until 1834, when an act was passed, by which the surplus in- 
come of the Literature Fund over twelve thousand dollars was placed at 
the disposal of the Regents of the University, to be by them distributed 
to such academies, subject to their visitation as they might select, and to 
be exclusively devoted to the edttcation of teachers for the common schools^ 
in such manner and under such regulations as they might prescribe. 

In pursuance of the provisions of the act of 2d of May, 1834, author- 
izing the Regents of the University to apply a part of the income to the. 
Literature Fund to the education of common school teachers, a plan was 
reported on the 8th of January, 1835, by Gen. Dix, from the committee 
appointed for that purpose, to the Regents with the view of carrying * 
into effect the intention of the act. This plan was approved and aaopt- 
ed by the Regents ; and one academy was selected in each of the eight 
Senate districts, charged with the establishment of a Department spe- 
cially adapted to the instruction of teachers of common schools. To sup- 
port these departments, each academy received from the Literature 
Fund, a sufficient sum to procure the necessary apparatus for the illus- 
tration of the various branches required to be taugnt ; the sum of $191 
to be appropriated to, the enlargement of the academical library; and an 
annual appropriation of $400 to meet the increased expense which might 
devolve upon the institution in consequence of the establishment of the' 
teachers' department 

In his annual Report for 1836, the Superintendent (Gren. Dix,) again 
adverts to the fact, that in the adoption of this system ' the Legislature 
has merely provided for the more complete execution of a design lonjo; 
entertained, so far as respects the employment of tlie academies for this 
purpose. The propriety of founding separate institutions," he continues, 
* upon the model of the seminaries for teachers in Prussia, was for several 
years a subject of, public discussion in this State. It was contended, on 
the one hand, that such institutions would be more likely to secure the 
object in view ; and on the other, that it might be as effectually and 
more readily accomplished through the organized academies.', Afler 
a^^ain referrmg to the act of April 13, 1S27, he concludes : 

" Thus although the plan or engraftmg upon the academies, depart- 
ments for the preparation of teachers, may not have been contemplated 
at tlie time, yet this measure is to be regarded only as a more complete 
development of the design of the Legisuiture in passing the act refer- 
red to.'^ 

•* By the 8th section of the act of April 17, 1838, appropriatmg the in- 
some of the United States Deposits Fund to the purposes of education, 
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dbc, the Efum of $28,000 was directed to be annaally paid over to the 
Literature Fund, and apportioned among the several academies of the 
State ; and by the 9th sectioil, it was made the duty of the Re- 
sents of the University *to require every academy receiving a 
mstributive share of public money, under the preceding section equ^ to 
seven hundred dollars per annum, to estabbsh and maintain in such 
academy, a department for the instruction of common school teachers, 
under the direction of the said Regents, as a condition of receiving the 
distributive share of every such academy.' Under this provision eight 
academies, in addition to those designated specially for mis purpose oy 
the Regents, established departments for the education of teachers. 

Desirous of .knowing the practical operation of the departments thus 
wrganized, the superintendent (Mr. Spencer) during the summer of 
1&40, commissioned the Rev. Dr. Potter of Union College, and D. H. 
Little, Esq. of Cherry- Valley, to visit these institutions, and report the 
result of their examinations to the department, accompanied oy such 
suggestions as they might deem expedient. Prof Potter in bis report, 
after enumerating the various Etdvantages suid defects which had pre- 
sented themselves to his observation in the course of his examination, 
observes in conclusion : 

^ The pn-incipal evil connected with our present means of training 
teachers, is, that they contribute to supply mstructors for select rather 
than for common schools ; and that for want of special exercises, they 
perlbrm even that work imperfectly. I would suggest whether some 
means might not be adopted for traming a class of teachers, with more 
especi^ reference to country common schools, and to primary schools 
in villages emd cities ; teachers whose attainments should not extend much 
beyond the common English branches, but whose minds should be awa- 
kened by proper influence; who should be made familiar by practice 
with the best modes of teaching ; and who should come under strong 
obligations to teach for at least two or three years. In Prussia and France, 
normal schools are supported at the public expense ; most of the pupils 
receive both board and tuition gratuitously ; but at the close of the course 
they give bonds to refund the whole amount received, unless they teach 
under the direction of the government for a certain number or years. 
That such schools, devoted exclusively to the preparation of teaching, 
have some advantages over any other metliod, is sufficiently apparent 
from the experience of other nations : and it has occurred to me that, 
as supplementary to our present system, the establishment of one in this 
State might be eminently useful. If placed under proper auspices and 
located near the Capitol, where it could enjoy the supervision of the Su- 
perintendent of Common Schools, and be visited by the members of the 
t^egislature, it might contribute in many ways to raise the tone of in- 
struction throughout the State.' 

From em examination of these reports, the Superintendent comes to 
the conclusion that ^ these departments ought not to be abandoned, but 
sustained and encouraged, and the means of establishing a large number 
in other academies provided. They, with the other academies and col- 
leges of the State, furnish the supply of tesu^hers indispensable to the 
maintenance of our schools.' He recommends ^ the extension of the 
public patronage to all the academies in the State^ to enable them to 
establish teachers' departments ; and in those counties where there are 
no academies, the establishment of normal schools.' ' One model school 
or more,' he thinks, ' might be advantageously established in some cen- 
tral parts of the State^ to which teachers, and those intending to be such, 
•might repair to acquire the best methods of conducting our common 
«cm)ols.' 
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By a resolution adopted by the Reg^ents of the University, on the 4th 
of May of the same year, eight additional acsulemies were designated 
for the establishment and maintenance of teachers' departments ; and the 
appropriation to each of the institutions in which such departments had 
been organized by the Regents, reduced to $300 per annum. At this 
period, including the academies which were required, under the act of 
1838^ to maintain such departments in consequence of the receipt of a 
specified portion of the Literature Fund, the number of academies in 
which departments for the education of teachers were organized was 
twenty-three, and the number of students taught in them about six 
hundred." 

The above facts and extracts have been principally gathered from a 
"Report of the Committee on Colleges, Academies, and Cc^mmon 
Schools," to the House of Representatives in 1844, of which Mr. Hul- 
burd, of St. Lawrence, was chairman, and the author of the able docu- 
ment referred to. The Committee, on passing to the consideration of 
a State Normal School, remark : 

" From this recapitulation, it will appear that the principal reliance 
of the friends and supporters of the common schools, for an adequate . 
supply of teachers, has, from a very early period, been upon the acade- 
mies; that the inability of the latter to supply this demand, induced, in 1827, 
an increase of $150,000 of the fund, apphcable to their support ; and this for 
the express purpose of enabling them to accomphsh this object ; that llie 
Regents of we university, the guardians of these institutions, charac- 
terized this increase of the fund as an unwonted and " extraordinary " 
act of liberality on the part of the State towards them ; explicitly recog- 
nized the conmtion, or rather the avowed ea^pectationa on which it was 
granted; accepted the trust, and undertook to perform those conditions, 
and to fulfill tiiose expectations ; that, to use the language of one of the 
superintendents, ' the desi^ of liie law was not sustained by the measures 
necessary to give it the form and effect of a system ;' that to remedy 
this evil, one academy was specially designated in each Senate district, 
with an endowment of $500 to provide the necessary means and facili- 
ities of instruction, and an annual appropriation of $400, for the main- 
tenance of a department for the education of teachers ; and soon after- 
wards the sum of $28,000 added to the Literature Fund from the avails 
of the U. S. Deposite Fund, w^hile eight additional academies were 
required to organize and maintain similar departments ; that, finally, th)p 
number of these departments was augmented to twenty-three, and every 
exertion put forth to secure the great results originally contemplated in 
their estsiblishment ; an^ that in the judgment of successive superinten- 
dents of common schools, the Regents of the University and Uie most 
eminent and practical friends of education throughout the state, tliese 
institutions, whether considered in the aggregate or with reference to 
those specially designated, from time to time,, for the performance of this 
important duty, of sullying the common schools with competent teachers, 
have not succeeded in the accomplishment 'of that object. Having, 
therefore, to revert again to the language of the superintendent before 
referred to, * proved inadequate to the ends proposed,' may not now *a 
diange of plan be insisted on without bemg open to the objection of 
abandomng a system which has not been fairly tested?' And liave the 
academies any just reason to complain, if they are not longer permitted 
to enjoy undiminished the liberal appropriations conferred upon them by 
the State ybr a specific object ; an object which they have not been able 
satisfaclonly to accomplish ?" 
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This committee having satisfied themselves that all fonner legislation 
on this subject was inadequate, and having examined, by a sub-com- 
mittee, the Normal Schools of Massachusetts, and inquired into their 
operation in other countries, recommended the establishment of a Normal 
School at Albany, ^' for the education and training of teachers for com- 
mon schools," and that the sum of $9,600 for the first year, and $10,000 
annually for five years thereafter, in appropriations for its support This 
recommendation was adopted by an almost unanimous vote. 

This institution is required to be located in the county of Albany ; and 
is to be under the supervision, management smd direction of the Superin- 
tendent of Common Schools and the Regents of the University, who are 
authorized and required '* from time to time to make all needful rules and 
regulations ; to fix the number and compensation of teachers and others 
to be employed therein ; to prescribe the preliminary examination, and 
the terms and conditions on which pupils shall be received and instructed 
therein — ^the number of pupils from the respective cities and counties, 
conforming as nearly as may be to the ratio of population — to fix the lo- 
cation of the said school, and the terms and conditions on which tb^ 
grounds and buildings therefor shall be rented, if the same shall not be 
provided by the corporation of the city of Albany; and to provide in all 
things for the good government and management of the said school" 
They are required to appoint a board, consisting of five persons, indur 
ding the Superintendent of Common Schools, who are to constitute an 
executive committee for the care, management and government of the 
school, under the rules prescribed by the Board of Regents. Such 
executive committee, are to make full and detailed reports from time to 
time to* the Superintendent and Regents, and among other things to re- 
commend such rules and regulations as they may deem proper for said 
schools. 

The superintendent and Regents are required annually to transmit to 
the Legislature an account of their proceedings and expenditures, together 
with a detailed report from the executive committee, relating to the pro- 
gress, condition, smd prospects of the school. 

The city of Albany tendered the use of a suitable building, free of 
rent, for the use of the institution, and the school 'was organized and 
commenced the business of instruction in December, 1844, under the 
charge of David P. Page, Esq., of Newburyport, Mass., as Principal 

The following members composed the Executive Committee, under 
which the institution was organized: Hon. Samuel Young, State 
Superintendent, Rev. AUmzo Potter, D. D., Rev. Wm, H. CampbeU^ 
Gideon Hawley and Francis DwighJt, Esqrs. 
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The following account of the State Normal School is copied from 
the Annual Circular of the Executi?e Committee, for 1847. 

"The Normal School for the State of New York, was established by 
an act of the Legislature in 1844, ' for the instruction and practice of 
Teachers of Common Schools, in the science of Education, and in the 
art of Teaching.' Its sole object is to improve the teachers of Common 
Schools ; and the course of study and conoitions of admission have been 
adopted with reference to that object. 

Each county in the State is entitled to send to the School a number of 
pupils, (either male or female,) equal to twice the number of members of 
the Aissembly in such county. The pupils are appointed by the county 
and town superintendents at a meeting called by the county super- 
intendent for that purpose. This meeting should oe held emd the ap- 
pointment made at least two weeks before the commencement of each 
term, or as soon as information is received as to the number of vacancies. 
A list of the vacancies for each term will be published in the District School 
Journal, as early as the number of such vacancies can be ascertained, — 
UBoallY before the close of the former term. 

Pupils once admitted to the school will have the right to remain until 
they graduate; unless they forfeit that right by voluntarily vacating 
their place, or by improper conduct. 

Course of Study. The following is the course of study for the 
school ; and a thorough acquaintance with the whole of it, on the part of 
the male pupils, is made a condition for graduating : 

1. Orthography, Normal Chart. 2. Analysis of Derivative Words, 
TViwi'*. 3. Reading and Elocution. 4. Writing, National W. Book, 
Gieography and Outune Maps, (with map drawing,) MitckeWs. 5. En- 
glish Granmiar, (with Composition,) Brown^s. 6. History of United 
States, WilsovCa. 7. Human^PhysioloffV, Lee^a. 8. Mental Arithmetic, 
CotburrCa. 9. Elementary Arithmetic, TPerkvnsK 10. Higher Arithmetic, 
Perkiru?. 11. Elementary Algebra, Perkins*. 12. Higher Algebra, 
Chaps. VII. and VIII. (omitting Multinomial Theorem and Recurring 
Series,) Perkins*, 13. Greometry, Six Books, Daviea* Legendre. 14. 
Plane Trigonometry, as contained in Dames? Legendre. 15. Land Sur- 
veying, Daviesl 16. Natural Philosophy, Olmstead^a. 17. Chemistry, 
(with experimental lectures,) Gray*s. 18. Intellectual Philosophy, Aher- 
crambif^a. 19. Moral Philosophy, Lectures. 20. Constitutional Law. 
with select parts of the Statutes of this State, most intimately connected 
with the rignts and duties of citizens. Young* a Science of Uovemment; 
Revised Statutea. 21. Rhetoric, Lectures. 22. Theory and Practice of 
Teaching, Lecturea and Experimental School 23. Mathematical Ge- 
ography, Use of Globes, and Elements of Astronomy, Lecturea. 24. 
Lessons in Drawing and Vocal Music, to be ^ven to edl. 

The sa^ie course of study, omitting the Higher Algebra, Plane Trig- 
cmometry and Surveying, must be attained by females as a condition of 



N. B. Any of the pupils who desire further to pursue mathematics, 
can be allowed to do so after completing the above course of study. 

Q^UALiFicATioN OF APPLICANTS. Fcmalcs scut to the school must be 
sixteen years of ase, and males eighteen. 

The superintendents, in making their appointments, are urged to pay 
no regard to the political opinions of applicants. The selections should 
be made with reference to the moral worth and abilities of the candidates. 
Decided j)reference ought to be given to those, who, in the judgment of 
the superintendents, give the highest promise of becoming the most effi- 
cient teachers of common schoob. It is also desirable that those only 

9 
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should be ajppointed who have already a good knowledge of the comnion 
branches or study, and wJio intend to remain in the school until tluy 
graduate. 

Entrance. All the papils, on entering the school, are required to 
sign the following declaration: 

'■ We the mbscnbers hereby declare^ thai it ia our intention to devote 
ouradvee to the bueinees of teaching district echooU, and that our sole ob* 
ject in resorting to this Normal Sduxd is the better to prepare ourselves 
for that important dvJty? 

As this should be signed in good faith on the part of the pupils, they 
should be made acquainted with its import before they are appomted. It 
is expected of tibe superintendents, that they shall select such as will 
sacredly fulfill their engeigements in this particular. 

Pupils on entering the school are subjected to a thorough examination, 
and are classified according to their previous attainments. The time re- 
quired to accomplish the course will depend upon the attainments and 
udents of the pupil, var)ring firom one to four terms. Very feWy however, 
can expect to graduate in one term. 

Privileges of the Pupils. All pupils receive their tuition free. 
They are also furnished with the use of text-books without charge; 
though if they already own the books of the course, they would do well 
to brmg them, together with such other books for reference as they may 
possess. Moreover, they draw a small sum from the fund for the support 
of the school, to defray m part their expenses. 

It is proposed to apportion the smn of $1,700 among the 256 pupil& 
who may compose the school daring the next term. 1. Each pupu snail 
receive three cents a mile on the distance from his county town to the 
city of Albany. 2. The remainder of the $1,700 shall then be divided 
equally among the students in attendance. 

The following Ust will show how much a student of e^h county will 
receive, during the ensuing term : 

Albany, $2.41; Allegany, $10.09; Broome, $6.76; Cattaraugus, 
$11.17; Cayuga. $7.09; Chautauque, $12.49; Chemung, $8.35; Che- 
nango, $5.41; Clinton, $7.27; Columbia, $3.28; Cortland, $6.67; Dela- 
ware, $4.72; Dutchess, $4.66; Erie, $10.93; Essex, $6.19; Franklin, 
$8.77; Fulton, $3.76; Genesee, $9.73 ; Greene, $3.43 ; Hamilton, $4.87; 
Herkimer, $4.81 ; Jefferson, $7.21 ; Kings, $6.97 ; Lewis, $6.28 ; Livings 
ston.$9.19; Madison, $5.44; Monroe, ^.98; Montgomery, $3,61 ; New- 
York, $6.85; Niagara, $10.72; Oneida, $5.29; Onondaga, $6.40; Ontario, 
$8.26; Orange, ^.44; Orleans, $10.12; Oswego, $7.21; Otsego, $4.39; 
Putnam, $5.59; Clueens, $7.63; Rensselaer, $2.59; Richmond, $7.32; 
Rockland, $6.07; Saratoga, $4.78; Schenectady, $2.86; Schoharie, 
$3.07; Seneca, $7.54; St. Lawrence, $8.59; Steuben, $8.89; Suffolk, 
$9.16; Sullivan, $5.80; Tioga, $7.42; Tompkins, $7.31; Ulster, $4.15; 
Warren, $4.27; Washington, $3.85 ; Wayne, $7.84; Westchester, $6.46; 
Wyoming, $9.85; Yates, $7.96. 

It is proper to state, that if the number of pupils is less than 256, the 
sum to DC received will be proportionately increased. The above sched- 
ule shows, therefore, the minimum sum to be received by each pupil. 
His apportionment cannot be less than as above stated, and it may be 
more. 

This money will be paid at the dose of the term. 

A PPA R ATD 8. A well assorted apparatus has been nrocured, sufficiently 
extensive to illustrate all the important principles in Natural Philosophy^ 
Chemistry, and Human Physiology. Extraordinary facilities for the 
study of Physiology are afforded by the Museum of the Mediccd College^ 
whioi is open at all hours for visiters. 
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Library. Besides an abundant supply of text-books upon all the 
branches of the course of study, a well selected miscellaneous library has 
been procured, to which all the pupils may have access free of charge. 
In the selection of this library, particular care has been exercised to pro- 
cure most of the recent works upon Education, as well as several val- 
uable standard works upon the Natural Sciences, History, Mathematics, 
Ac. The State library is also freely accessible to all. 

Terms and Vacations. The year is divided into two terms, so as 
to bring the vacations into April and October, the months for holding the 
Teachers' Institutes. This also enables the pupils to take advantage of 
the cheapness of traveling by the various means of water communication 
in the State, in going to and from the school. 

The Summer Term commences on the first Monday in May, and 
continues twenty weeks, with an intermission of one week from the 
first of July. 

The Winter Term. commences on the first Monday in November, 
and continues twenty-two weeks, with an intermission from Christmas 
to New Year's day inclusive. 

Prompt Attendance. As the school will open on Monday, it would 
be for the advantage of the pupils, if they should reach Albany by the 
Thursday or Friday preceding ihe day of opening. The Faculty can 
then aid them im securing suitable places for boardmg. 

As the examinations of the pupils preparatory for classification wiU 
commence on the first day of the term, it is^ exceedingly important that 
bU the pupils should report themselves on the first morning. Those who 
arrive a day after the time, will subject not only the teachers to much 
trouble, but themselves also to the rigors of a private examination. 
After the first week, no studen^ except for ihe strongest reasons, shall be 
allowed to enter the school. 

Price of Board. The price of board in respectable families, varies 
from $1.50 to $2.00, exclasive of washing. Young gentlemen by taking 
a room and boarding themselves, have sustained themselves at a lower 
rate. This can better be done in the summer term. 

The ladies and gentlemen are not allowed to board in the same faia- . 
flies. Particular care is ta'tei to bs asau-el of the respectability of the 
families who propose to take boarders, before they are recommended to 
the pupils. 

Experimental School. Two spacious rooms in the building are 
appropriated to the accommodation of the two departments of this school 
These two departments are unrfer the immediate supervision of the Per- 
manent Teacher, who is a graduate of the Normal School. 

The object of this school is to afford each Normal Pupil an opportunity 
of practising the methods of instruction and discipline inculcated at the 
Normal School, as well as to ascertain his 'aptness to teach,* and to dis- 
charge the various other duties pertaining to the teacher's responsible 
office. Each member of the graduating class is required to spend at 
least two weeks in this department 

In the experimental School there are ninety-three pupils between the 
ages of six and sixteen years. Fifty-eight of these are free pupils, 
•file free seats will be hereafter given exclusively to fatherless children, 
residing in the city of Albany. Thds is in consideration of an approjpria- 
tion by the city to defray in part the expense of fitting up one of the 
rooms jf the school. The remaining thirty-five pupils axe charged 
$20 per year for tuition and use of books. This charge is made merely 
to defray the expense of sustaining the school." 
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State Normal Schools iir MAMACBUSBTTt. 

The following brief account of the history and organization of 
the State Normal Schools, in Massachusetts, is copied from the 
" Tenth Annual Report of the Secretary of the Board of Educa- 
tion." 

^ In a communication made by the Secretary of the Board of Education 
lo the Legislature, dated March 12, 1838, it was stated that private mu- 
nificence had placed at his disposal the sum of ten thousand doUaFs, to be 
expended, under the direction of the Board of Education, for qualifying 
teachers for our Common Schools, on condition that the Legislature 
would place in the hands of the Boaid an equal sum, to be expended for 
the same purpose. 

On the 19th of April, of the same year, resolves were passed, accepting 
the proposition, euia authorizing the Gbvemor, with the advice andcon* 
sent of the Council, to draw his warrant upon the treasurer for the sum o. 
ten thousand dollars, to be placed at the disposal of the Board for the 
purpose specified in the origmal communication." 

The following is a copy of the Resolve and (rf the Report of the 
Committee on the subject : 

" The Joint Committee, to whom was referred the eommmiication of the Hon, 
Horace Mann, Secretary of the Board of Education, relati?e to a fond for the 
promotion of the cause of popular education in this Commonwealth, and also 
Che memorial of the Nantucket Coanty Asso<^tion for the promotion of ednca- 
Cfon, and the improvement of schools, and also the petition and memorial of 
die inhabitants of the town of Nantucket, on the same subject, having duly con- 
sidered the matter therein embraced, respectfully report. 

That the highest interest in Massachusetts is, and will always continue to 
be, the just ana equal instruction of all her citizens, so far as the circumstances 
of each individual will permit to be imparted ; that her chief glorVi for two 
hundred years, has been the extent to which this instruction was dimnsed, the 
result of the provident legislation, to promote the common cause, and secure 
the perpetuity of the common interest ; that for many years a well-grounded 
apprehension has been entertained, of the neglect of our common town schools 
by large portions of our community, and of the comparative degradation to 
which these institutions might fall irom such neglect; that the friends of uni- 
versal education have long looked to the Legislature for the establishment of 
ote or more seminaries devoted to the purpose of supplying qualified teachers, 
fiw the town and district schools, by wnose action alone other judicious provi- 
sions of the law could be carried into full effect ; that at various times, the delib- 
eration of both branches of the General Court has been be««towed upon this, 
among other subjects, most intimately relating to the benefit ol the rising gen- 
eration and of all generations to come, particularly when the provision for 
instruction of school teachers was specially urged on their consideration, in 
1827, by the message of the Governor, and a report thereupon, accompanied by 
a. bill, was submitted by the chairman, now a member of^ the Congress of the 
United States, following out to their fair conclusions, the suggestion of the Ex- 
ecutive, and the forcible essays of a distinguished advocate of this institution at 
ereat length, published and widely promulgated ; that although much has been 
none within two or three years, for the encouragement of our town schools by 
positive enactment, and more by the liberal spirit, newly awakened in our sev- 
eral communities, yet the number of competent teachers is found, by universal 
experience, so far madequate to suMy the demand for them, as to be the prin- 
cipal obstacle to improvement, and tne greatest deficiency of our republic ; that 
we can hardly expect, as in the memorials from Nanmcket is suggested, to re- 
move this deficiency even in a partial degree, much less to realize the comple- 
tion of the felicitous system of^our free schools, without adopting means for 
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more uniform modes of tuition and government in them, without better obserr- 
ing the rales of pmdence in the selection of our common books, the unlimit^ 
diversity of which is complained of throughout the State, and that these ben- 
efits may reasonably be expected to follow from no other course than a well- 
devised scheme in full operation, for the education of teachers; that the 
announcement, in the communication recently received from the Secretary of 
the Board of Education, of that private munificence, which offers $10,000 to 
this Commonweaiyi, for removal of this general want, at least in the adoption 
of initiatory measures of remedy, is received by us with peculiar pleasure, and. 
in order that the General Court may consummate this good, by carrying forwara 
the benevolent object of the unknown benefactor, the committee conclude, wita 
recommending the passafi;e of the subjoined resolutions. 

AH which is respectfully submitted, ^ 

Jjlmes Savaoe, per order. 

RESOLVES 

RELATIVE TO aUALIFYING TEACHERS FOR COMMON SCHOOLS. 

Whereas, by letter from the Honorable Horace Mann, Secretary of the 
Board of Education, addressed, on the 12th March current, to the President of 
the Senate, and the Speaker of the House of Representatives, it appears, that 
pdvate munificence has placed at his disposal the sum of ten thousand dollars, 
to promote the cause of popular education in Massachusetts, on condition that 
the Commonwealth will contribute from unappropriated fimds, the same 
amount in aid of the same cause, the two sums to be drawn upon Equally from 
time to time, as needed, and to be disbursed under the direction of tne Board off 
Education in qualifying teachers for our Ccmmon Schools ; therefore. 

Resolved, That his Excellency, the Governor, be, and he is hereby authorized 
and requested, by and with the advice and consent of the Council, to draw his 
warrant upon the Treasurer of the Commonwealth in favor of the Board of 
Education, for the sum of $10,000, in such installments and at such times, as 
said Board may request : provided^ said Board, in their request, shall certify, 
that the Secretary of said Board has placed at their disposal an amount equal 
to that for which such ai)plication may by them be made ; both sums to be ex- 
pended, under the direction of said Board, in qualifying teachers for the Com- 
mon Schools in Massachusetts. 

Resolved, That the Board of Education shall render an annual account off 
the manner in which said moneys have been by them expended." 

^The Board, afler mature deliberation, decided to establish three 
Normal Schools; one for the north-eastern, one for tiie south-eastern, 
and one for the western part of the State. Accordingly, one was opened 
at Lexington, in the county of Middlesex, on the 3d oa^r of July, 18391 
This BchooL having outgrown its accommodations at Lexington, was re- 
moved to West Newton, in the same county, in Sept, 1844, where it now 
occupies a commodious ouilding. 

The second Normal School was opened at Barre, in the county of 
Worcester, on the 4th day of September, 1839. This school has smce 
been removed to Westfield, in the county of Hampden, both on account 
of the insufRciency of the accommodations at Barre, and because the 
latter place is situated east of the centre of population of the western 
eountiea 

The third school was opened at Bridgewater, on the 9th day of Sept, 
1840, and is permanently located at that place. 

For the two last-named schools, there had been, from the beginning, 
▼ery inadequate school-'room accommodations. In the winter of 1845, a 
memorial, on behalf of certain friends of education in the city of Boston 
and its vicinity, was presented to the Legislature, offering the sum of 
five thousand aollars, to be obtained by private subscriptions, on condition 
that the Legislature would give an equal sum. for the purpose of erecting 
two Normal School-houses ; one for the school at Westneld and one for 
that at Bridgewater. By resolves of March 20^ 1845, the proposition ol 
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the memCMiaUsU was accepted and the grant made ; and by the same re- 
solves it was ordered, <tnat the schools heretofore, known as Normal 
Schools, shsdl be heresuler designated as State Normal Schools.' 

The school at West Newton is appropriated exclusively, to females ; 
those at Bridgewater and Westfield aomit both sexes. 

Among the standing regulations adopted by the Board, for the govern- 
ment of the State Normal Schools, are the following—most of which 
were adopted in the beginning, and have been constant in force ; only a 
few modifications, and those very sUght ones, having since been intro- 
duced : 

Admission. As a prerequisite to admission, candidates must declare 
it to be their intention to qualify themselves to become school teachers. 
If they belong to the State, or have an intention and a reasonable ex- 
pectation of keeping school in the State, tuition is gratuitous. Otherwise, 
a tuition-fee is charg^ which is intended to be about the same as is 
usually charged at good academies in the same neL^hborhood. If pupils, 
aAer having completed a course of studv at the State Normal Schools, 
unmediateiy engage in school keeping, but leave the State, or enter a 
private school or an academv, they are considered as having waived the 
privileg[e growing out of meir declared intention to keep a Common 
School in Massachusetts, and are held bound in honor to pay a tuition-fee 
for their instruction. 

• If males, pupils must have attained the age of seventeen years com- 
plete, Eind of sixteen, if females ; and they must be free from any disease 
or innrmity, which would unfit them for the ofiice of school teachers. 

They; must undergo an examination, and prove themselves to be well 
versed in orthography, reading, writing, English grammar, geography 
. and arithmetic. 

They must furnish satisfactory evidence of good intellectual capacity 
and of high moral character and principles. 

Examinations for admission take place at the commencement of each 
term, of which there are three in a year. 

Term op Study. At West Newton and Bridgewater, the minimum 
of the term of study is one year, and this must be in consecutive terms 
of the schools. In regard to the school at Westfield, owing to the 
unwillingness of the pupils in that section of the State to remain at the 
school, even for so short a time as one year, the rule requiring a year's 
residence hsu9 been from time to time suspended. It is found to be 
universally true, that those applicants whose qualifications are best, are 
desirous to remain at the school the longest 

Course of Study. The studies first to be attended to in the State 
Normal Schools, are those which the law requires to be taught in the 
district schools, namely, orthography, reading, writing, English grammar, 
geogra()hy and arithmetic. When tiliese are mastered, those of a higher 
order will be progressively taken. 

For those who wish to remain at the school more than one year, and 
for all belouj^ing to the school, so far as their previous attainments will 
permit, the following course is arranged: 

1. Orthography, reading, grammar, compositbn, rhetoric and logia 

2. Writing and drawing. 

3. Arithmetic, mental and written, algebra, geometry, book-keeping, 
navigation, surveying. 

4. Geo^phy, ancient and modem, with chronology, statistics and 
general history. 

5. Human Fhvsiology, and hygiene or the Laws of Health. 

6. Mental Philosophy. 

7. Music. 
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8. CoDstitaiionand History of Massachusetts and of the United States. 

9. Natural Philosophy and Astronomy. 

10. Natural History. 

11. The principles of piety and morality, common to all sects of 
Christians. 

12. The science and art or teaching with reference to all 

THE above named STUDIES. 

Religious Exercises. A portion of the Scriptures shall be read 
daily, in every State Normal School. 

V isiters. Each Normal School is under the immediate inspection of 
a Board of Visiters, who are in all cases to be members of the Board of 
Education, except that the Secretary of the Board may be appointed aa 
one of the visiters of each school. 

The Board appoints one Princi{)al Instructor for ecu^h school, who is 
responsible for its government and instruction, subject to the rules of the 
Board, and the supervision of the Visiters. The Visiters of the respective 
schools appoint the assistant instructors thereof. 

To each Normal School, an Experimental or Model School is attached* 
This School is under the control of the Principal of the Normsd SchooL 
The pupils of the Normal School assist in teieushing it. Here, the know- 
led^ which they acquire in the science of teaching, is practically 
applied. The art is made to grdw out of the science, instead of beinff 
empiricaL The Principal of the Normal School ins{)ects the Model 
School more or less, daily. He observes the manner in which his own 
fRipils exemplify, in practice, the principles he has taught them. Some- 
times, all the pupils of the Normal School, together with the Principal, 
visit the Model School in a body, to observe the manner in which the 
teachers of the latter, for the time being, conduct the recitations or exer- 
cises. Then, returning to their own school-room, in companjr with the 
assistant teachers themselves, who have been the objects of inspection, 
each one is called upon to deliver his views, whether commendatory or 
otherwise, respecting the manner in which the work hsu9 been performed. 
At this amicable expositipn of merits and defects, the Principal of the 
Normal School presides. After all others have presented their views^he 
delivers his own; and thus his pupils, at the threshold of their practice, 
have an opportunity to acquire confidence in a good cause, of which they 
might otherwise entertain doubts, and to rectify errors which otherwise 
would fossilize into habit 

The salaries of the teachers of the State Normal Schools are paid by 
the State." 
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Plans and Descriptions of the Massachusetts Normal 
School-Houses. 

The following plans and descriptions are copied from the " Tenth Annual 
Report of the Secretary of the Massachusetts Board of Education," with the 
i)ermission of the Hon. Horace Mann, by whose indefatigable labors these 
institutions were founded, seconded as his efforts were by the munificent 
donation of the sum of ten thousand dollars, from the Hon. Edmund Dwight, 
of Boston. 

These buildings were erected partly out of the contribution of $5000, sub- 
scribed originally by the friends of Mr. Mann, as a testimony of their esteem 
for his public services, and. at his suggestion, invested in this way — thus con- 
verting these edifices into tne monuments of their generosity, and of his self- 
laciifice. 



Bridoewater State Normal School-House. 
Fif. L— FmoNT Elevation. 




This edifice is constructed of wood, and is sixty-four feet fcy forty-two. and 
two stories in height. The upper story is diviaed into a principal school- 
room, forty-one feet by forty, and two recitation-rooms, eacn twenty feet by 
twelve, and is designed for the Normal School. The lower story is fitted up 
lor a Model School 
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Brxdgbwateb State Normal Scbool-Houm. 
Fif.S.— Lower Stort. 
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D, D— Doors, one for males, the other for females. E, E — Hall-eDtries, 
into which the doors D, D open, 19 feet by 15. A, A— Stairways, leading 
firom the entries to the Normal School-room. M, S, R — Model School-room, 
40 feet by 24, with single seats and desks. H— Entry-way, 6 feet 8 inches 
wide, for Model School scholars. At each end of this entry is an outside 
door, for the entrance of the Model School scholars — a separate entrance for 
each sex. O, F— Laboratory and chemical room, or lectnre-room, connectea 
by folding doors. The two rooms 40 feet by 16. B, C— B^k stairways. 
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Bbidocwatbr State Normal ScBOOL-Hoira& 
Fif. 3.— UmR Btort. 




A A— Separate stairways, for the different sexes, leading from the lower 
entries, or halls, to the Nonnal School-room. N, S, R— Normal School-room 
41 feet by 40. c, c, c— Single seats, d, d— Double desks. P,PP— Teachers 
platform, e, e, e. e, e— Behind the platform are recesses in the partition foi 

Ubrary. e e^Betwcen R, R, are closets for apparatus. R, Rr-Recitatian- 
ms,&feetbyl3. B, C— Back stairwavs. 
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Westpield State Normal School-House. 

% 
Fig. 4.— Peoht Elivatiok. 




This edifice is of brick, of the size of sixly-two feet by forty feet, with a 
portico of eight feet at each end of the building, and is two stories in height. 
The Normal School-room is about forty feet square, and is provided with two 
recitation-rooms. The first story is fitted up with a room large enough to 
accommodate a Model School, which is composed of the children of one of 
the districts in the town of Westfield, the district having paid the sum of 
f 1500 towards the erection of the building, and being obligated to pay an 
agreed proportion of the expenses of fuel, instnastion, &c 
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WiarriELD State Normal School-Housb. 
Fif. 5.— LowsR Btort. 
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WUTFIBLD StATB NoRMAL ScHOOL-HoUSE. 
Fiff. ftr-ITmE Stobt. 



8, S— Stairways, leadiog from entry to Normal School-room. N, S. R— 
Nonnal School-room, 38 feet by 37. e, e— Single seats, d, d— Double desks. 
P. P— Platform, with recesses in the partition behind for a library, c, o— 
Ciotets for apparatus. R, R— Recitation^rooms, one 32 feet by 11, the other 
« feet by 10*. ' ^ ' 
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Hints respectino Ventilitiok. 

The annexed section exhibits the mode recommended in the ** Minotes of 
the Committee of Council (England) on Education," for regulating a supplj 
of fresh air, and providins for the escape of that rendered unfit for respi- 
ration in school-houses with two stories. A, A and G are gratings commu- 
nicating by a passage through 
the external wall into a space 
under the floor, by which cold 
pure air enters at B and D 
through valvular openings in 
the floors into each apartment 
respectively. The extent of 
these openings can be enlarged 
or diminished or entirely closed 
at any time by tumins the valve 
or register with which each 
opening should be furnished. 
At C and E the impure air can 
be allowed to escape through 
valvular openings in or near 
the ceiling; from the low)sr 
apartment, by means of a flue 
in or along the wall into the 
open space between the upper 
ceiling and roof; and from the 
upper apartment directly into 
the same space. At F are air 
grates in the ends of the build- 
ing through which the warm 
impure air escapes. 

The mode of ventilation, above described and illustrated, can be improved 
by introducing the pure cold air from the atmosphere above the building by 
one of MoU^s Receiving Cowls placed on the top of a recess of four or six 
inches made in the wall if built of brick, or of a flue or pipe extending from 
the floor to the roof, and discharging it into the room by a valvular opening 
in the floor. The escape of impure air can be hastened 
by placing one or more of Mott^g Exhausting Cowls on a 
ventilating flue or flues, leading directly from each apart- 
ment above the roof or from the attic, into which the impure 
air has been discharged. The flues or recess, both for in- 
troducinff pure air, and discharging that which has become 
impure should have two openings into the room, one near 
the ceiling and the other at the floor. These flues can be 
.constructed without any additional cost for mason work, 
by leaving a recess of 4 inches (in a 12 inch wall) by 20 
inches, and continuing it through the coping on which the • ^ j 

cowl is placed. The furring for the lath being 1 inch, leaves ^ceimng Cowk 
a flue of 100 square inches. The beams, floor, and ceiling 
will complete the flue. If the room is warmed by one or 
more stoves, the cold air should be introduced within a few 
inches of the bottom of the stove. The openings into the 
flues should be furnished with valves or doors, and should 
be managed so as to admit the pure cold air to the most 
heated part of the room, and effect the escape from that 
part of the room where the air is most impure. This will 
vary with the mode of heating the room, whether by fire- 
^ace, stove, or furnace; and from summer to winter. 
The openings for the escape of the vitiated air should be 
so placed as to cause the pure air warmed by contact with 
the stove, or flowing in from a furnace below, to traverse 
the whole apartment 

' Exhausting Cmot, 
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The annexed section of one of the Primary School btUldings of the Public 
School Society of New York, exhibits the mode of introducing fresh air from 
oat of doors, beneath the stove, (a a a,) and the egress of the impure air through 
openings in the ceiling {b b b). Thus a current of pure air is caused to flow 
through the apartment. The combined effect of the two, is represented to be a 
sufficient ventilation of the building where this mode has been adopted, espe- 
dally when aided by MoWs Exhausting Cowl on the top of the ventilating flue. 




The flues under the floor and over the ceiling are covered with cast iron plates, 
about twelve inches square, of a light casting, and full of small holes ; those in 
the floor plates being less than an eighth of an inch diameter, to spread the 
current oi fresh air as it enters the apartment. The holes in the ceilmg plates 
are from one fourth to three eighths of an inch in diameter, to facilitate the es- 
cape of the impure air. 

The school-rooms of the Public School Society are generally warmed by wood 
Steves, which are cast with thick plates, so as not to become easily over-heated. 

The result of an experiment in one of the Primary Schools, to heat -by 
wood in a furnace, showed that this is not as economical a mode of warming 
these apartments as by wood in stoves, although it is stated that "the ventilation, 
it must be confessed, is more efficient " 

In most of the school-rooms, the ingress of fresh air is secured by lowering 
the upper sash, as Is exhibited in the side drawing. 
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Method of Ventilation, bt Fredekick Emerson. 




Ejecting Ventilator, 



Another method of ventilatiug buildings has been recently inyented by Mr. 
Frederick Emerson, of Boston, which is acquiring very general use in that city 
and its vicinity. In the complete arrangement of his plan, Mr. Ehierson em- 
ploys two ventilators, — an Ejector and an Injector,— one to withdraw the im- 
Sure air, and the other to introduce fresh air. These ventilators are not 
ependent on a vane, bat perform their office without changing position, what- 
ever may be the direction of the wind, even if it be inclined or vertical, and 
however fitful its changes. It is the peculiar character of these ventilators, 
that distinguishes his plan, and for them he has obtained letters patent. 

The Ejecting Ventilator consists of a finstrmn 
of a cone attached to the top of a tube, open in 
its whole extent, and surmounted by a lender, 
which is supported upon rods, and answers 
the double- purpose of keeping out the rain, and 
of so directing and taming a blast of wind upon 
the structure, as that in whatever direction it falls, 
the effect, that of causing a strong upward draft, 
will be veiT uniform and constant. 

Each of*^ these ventilators is fixed upon the 
upper end of a tube or ventiduct, that pro- 
jects through the roof of the building into the 
open air, and extends downward into the room to 
be ventilated. The ventiduct of the Ejector is 
constructed on one side of the room, opposite the 
side in which the stove or other means of warm- 
ing is placed, and extends from the ceiling to the 
floor. In this ventiduct there are two apertures 
•—one at the ceiling and the other at the floor — for 
the escape of air. The aperture at the floor is 
twice as great as that at the ceiling; and the sum 
of the area of the two apertures is equal to the 
area of the ventiduct. 

The ventiduct of the Injector leads into the 
warm-air chamber of a ventilating stove, or into 
a furnace ; so that, in the cold season, the fresh 
air becomes warm before it enters the room. 

The Ejecting ventilator, without the Injector, 
will, in general, be found suflicient to ventilate a 
school-room. It should, however, be used in con- 
nection with a ventilating stove or furnace, 
through which the quantum of warm air admitted 
into the room is equal to the quantum of air withdrawn from the room. Mr. 
Emerson insists on the admission of warm air into a school-room, as indis- 
pensable to its safe ventilation ; and he enforces his views on this point, by re- 
fusing to allow his ventilators to be put upon any school-house that is not, by 
some means, supplied with fresh warmed air. He objects to the use of all such 
stoves and furnaces as emit their heat through red-hot iron, and recommends that, 
where anthracite coal is used, the stove or furnace in which it is burned, be 
lined with brick or stone. 

The size of the ventilators is made to correspond to the capacity of the 
room. A room containing fifty scholars is found to require an Ejecting ventila- 
tor whose tube is fowrteen inches in diameter. A room for one hundreascholars 
requires the tube to be eighteen inches; and a room for two hundred scholars 
requires it to be tiffenty-Jmr inches. 

The mode of using Mr. Emerson's Ejecting and Injecting Ventilators, is 
illustrated on page 158 of this Essay, and described in the extracts from the 
"Final Report of the Committee on Ventilation" in the public schools of 
Boston. 
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Methods of Ventilation and Warming, recently introduced 
INTO THE School-Houses of Boston. 

In Febraary, 1846, the School Committee of Boston appointed 
Dr. Henry 6. Clark, E. G. Loring, Esq., and Rev. Charles Brooks, 
a Committee "to consider the subject of ventilation of the school- 
houses under the care of this Board, and to report at a future meeting 
some method of remedying the very defective manner in which it 
is now accomplished." The Committee were further " authorized 
to ventilate any three school-houses, in such manner as they may 
deem expedient." Under these instructions, the Committee visited, 
and carefully examined all the school-houses under the care of the 
Board, and instituted a variety of experiments, for the purpose of 
determining on the best /nethod of ventilation^ to be generally intro- 
duced. In December, 1846, this Committee made a Report, for a 
copy of which we are indebted to the author. Dr. Clark, by whose 
agency and ingenuity mainly, these great improvements, both in ven- 
tilation and warming, hereafter detailed, have beeii introduced into 
the Public Schools of Boston. We are also indebted to Dr. Clark 
for the use of the cuts by which this Report, and a subsequent Re- 
port, are illustrated. We shall extract largely from these valuable 
documents, with the permission of the author. It will be seen that 
the views here recommended are substantially the same with those 
presented under the head of Ventilation, in this Treatise. 

"Year Committee desire to call the attention of this Board, chiefly to the con- 
sideration of such general and well established Physiological and Philosophical 
principles, as have a distinct and Intimate relation to the subject of this Re- 
port, and may be nsefol in its elucidation. 

In doing this, there are two things of which they hope to satisfy the Board. 

Firsi. The necessity of a system of ventilation, which shall furnish, for all 
the pupils in the Public Schools of Boston, at all times, an abundant supply 
of an atmosphere entirely adapted, in its purity and temperature, to the pur- 
poses of respiration. 

Secondly. The entire failure of the measures heretofore adopted to accom- 
plish this desirable end. 

The function of Respiration, is that process, by whose agency and constant 
operation, atmospheric air Ls admitted to the Internal surface of the lungs, and 
there brought into close contact with the blood, for the purpose of effecting 
certain changes in it, which are essential to the continuance of life, and to 
maintain itte integrity of the bodily organs. During this process, the atmos- 
phere is constantly losing its oxygen, which is carried into the circulation, 
while, at the same time, it is becoming overcharged with the carbonic acid 
gas, which is continually thrown off from the lungs by respiration. This effete 
and deadly poison spreads itself rapidly into all parts of the room. 

' M. Lassaigne has shown, by a series of Investigations, that, contrary to a 
common opinion, the air in a room which has served for respiration without 
being renewed, contains carbonic acid alike in every part, above as well as be- 
low; the difference in proportion is but slight; and, where appreciable, there 
is some reason to believe that the carbonic acid is in greater quantity in the 
tipper parts of a room. These experiments establish the very important tact, that 
all the air of a room must be changed, in order to restore its[ purity/* 

Dr. Wyman makes the following remarks on this point: * Although carbonic 

add is a much heavier gas than kmospheric air, it does not. from this cause. 

&U to the floor, but is equally diffused through the room. It the gas is formed 

on the floor without change of temperature, this diffusion may not take plaoe 

'Sillimui's Journal for September, 1M6. 
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rapidly. In the celebrated OroUo del Cane, carboDic acid escapes from the 6oor, 
and rises to a certain height, which is pretty well defined to the sight on the 
walls; below this line, a dog is destroyed, as if in water; above it, he is not 
affected. An analysis of the air above and below a brazier has been made, 
and it was found equally contaminated, — the former containing 4.65 per cent, 
and the latter 4.5 per cent, of carbonic acid. 

' From the experiments of M. Devergie, who has devoted much attention 
to the poisonous effects of these gasses, it appears, that the heat disengaged 
from the combustion of charcoal, produces an equable mixture at all eleva- 
tions in the apartment ; and this state of things continues as long at the roan 
remaifis warm ; but after twelve hours or more, the carbonic acm sinks, and 
while that near the ceiling cojitains only a seventy-eighth, that near the floor 
contains nearly four times as much, or a nineteenth.' {See Prac. Trea. p. 77.) 

If further proof be needed, to establish this position, we have other testimoxiy. 
During respiration, a considerable quantitv of vapor is discharged from toe 
lungs. With regard to tMs, Mr. Tredgold sajrs: 'if the air, did not contain 
this mixture of vapor, it would not rise when expelled ; and we hs9re to ad- 
mire one of those simple and beautiful arrane^ements, by which our all-wise 
Creator has provided against the repeated inhalation or the same air ; for a 
mixture of azote, carbonic acid gas, and vapor, at the temperature it is eject- 
ed, is much lighter than common air even at the same temperature. Hence, it 
rises with such velocity, that it is entirely removed from us before it becomes 
diffused in the atmospfiere. But as all gaseous bodies and vapors intimatelv 
mix when suffered to remain in contact, we see how important it is that venti- 
lation should be continual ; that the noxious gasses should be expelled as soon 
as generated ; and that the ventilation should be from the upper part of a 
room.' {See TVedgold on Warmings <f»c., p. 70. 

If, to the foul emuvia ejected from the lungs, and accumulating in an apart- 
ment as badl^ ventilated as one of our school-rooms, be added the fouler 
matter thrown mto the air from the insensible perspiration of so many individuals, 
many of whom are of uncleanly habits in person and apparel, it is apparent, that, 
in a very limited period of time, the air, in a perfectly close room, would become 
80 entirely unfit for respiration, that, to all who were exposed to its influence, 
submersion in water could not be more certainly fatal. 

The terrible effects of continued exposure to carbonic acid gas in a concen- 
trated form, have been graphically described by Howard, in his account of the 
Black Hole of Calcutta. Of one hundred and forty-six persons, shut up in 
this place for only ten hours, without any other means of ventilation than one 
small opening, but twenty-six were found alive, when it came to be opened; 
and most of mese suffered afterward from malignant fevers. 

The fainting of feeble persons in crowded assemblies, and the asphyxia, so 
often produced in those who descend into deep wells without suitable precau- 
tion, are familiar examples of the same noxious effects of this poison. 

In has been usuallv estimated, that every individual, by respiration, and the 
various exhalations from the body, consumes or renders unfit tor use, at least 
from four to five cubic feet of air per minute. This is probably a low esti- 
mate ; but authors of good repute differ considerably on this point. Mr. Tred- 
gold's remarks, in this connection, are interesting and pertinent. * The Phys- 
iological Chemists,' says he, *have placed in our hands a more accurate 
means of measuring the deterioration of air in dwelling rooms, than by the 
best eudiometer ; for they have shown, by repeated experiments on respira- 
tion, that a man consumes about thirty-two cubic inches of oxygen in a minute, 
which is replaced by an equal bulk of carbonic acid from the lungs. Now, 
the quantity of oxygen in atmospheric air is about one fifth ; hence it will be 
found, that the quantity rendered unfit for supporting either combustion or ani- 
mal life, by one man, m one minute, is nearly one hundred and sixty cubic 
inches, by respiration only. But a man makes twenty respirations in a minute, 
and draws in and expels forty inches of air at each respiration; consequently, 
the total quantity contaminated in one minute, by passing through the lungs, is 
eight hundred cubic inches.'* The other sources of impurity, which should 
be considered, will increase the estimate to the amount above stated. The 
amount of vapor discharged from the lungs, and thus added to the impurities 
of the air, is said to exceed six grains per minute. It has also been shown 
*Tredgokl on Warmioff, Ac., p. 69 
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tfiat air, which has been some time ia contact with the skin, becomes almost 
entirely converted into carbobic acid. 

In estimating the amount of fresh air to be supplied, we ought not merely to 
look at what the system will tolerate, but that amount which will sustain the 
highest state of health for the longest time. Dr. Reid recommends at least ten 
cubic feet per minute, as a suitable average supply for each individual ; and 
states that his estimate is the result of an ' extreme variety of experiments, 
made on hundreds of different constitutions, supplied one b^ one with given 
•mounts of air, and also in numerous assemblies and meetings, where there 
vere means for estimating the quantity of air with which tney were pro- 
vided.* ilUustraUans of VenUlaUim, p. 176.) 

These calculations refer to adults ; but the greater delicacy of the oiganiza- 
lion of children, and their feebler ability to resist the action of deleterious 
agents, together with their greater rapidity of respiration, demand for them at 
least an equal supply. Proceeding upon this basis, and multiplying the amount 
required per minute, by the minutes of a school session or three hours, we 
have eighteen hundred cubic feet for each pupil, and for two hundred and fifty 
pujpils — the average maximum attendance in one of our large school-rooms,— 
450,000 cubic feet, as the requisite quantity for each half-day^. The rooms 
contain about 22,500 cubic feet only : so that a volume of air, equal to the 
whole cubic contents of each room, should be supplied and removed, in some 
way, ten times every three hours, in order to sustain the atmosphere in them at 
a point which is perfectly wholesome and salubrious. For such a purpose, 
the present means are so entirely inadequate, that it was found that the air of a 
room became tainted in ten or fifteen minutes. In ordinary cases, four per 
cent of the air expelled from the lungs is carbonic acid. The presence of nve 
or six per cent will extinguish a lamp, and with difficulty support life. It is 
therefore certain, that the air would become deprived of all its best properties 
in one school session. 

JLe Blanc,~who examined many public and private buildings, in France 
and elsewhere,--speaking of the Chamber of Deputies, where sixty-four cubic 
feet of fresh air per minute^ were allowed to each individual, states, that oi 
10,000 parts escaping by the ventilator, twenty-five were carbonic acid ; whi^t 
the quantity of this gas ordinarily present in the atmosphere, is but yi^jinr 
Dr. Reid states, that he never gave less than thirty cubic feet of air a minute, 
Id each member of the House of Commons, when the room was crowded; and 
once he introduced, for weeks successively, sixty cubic feet a minute, to each 
member. 

The very earliest impressions received by your Committee, in their visits to 
the school-houses, satisfied them of their lamentable condition in regard to 
ventilation. In some of them, they found the air so bad, that it could be per- 
ceived before reaching the school-rooms, and in the open entries ; and the (miV- 
dren, as they passed up and down the stairs, had their clothes and hair percep- 
tibly impregnated with the fostid poison. And these circimistances existed m 
houses, where the open windows testified, upon our entrance, that the Masters 
had endeavored to improve the atmosphere by all the means placed at their 
disposal. To this custom, — that of opening windows in school'hourSy — the In- 
structors are compelled to resort, for relief; and this expedient, certainly^ is the 
lesser of two very great evils. Your Committee found in their visits to the 
school-houses, during the severest days of last winter, that no school-room 
had less than three, and that more than half of them had at least seven windows 
open for the admission of pure air. Yet this dangerous and injurious practice 
only mitigates the evils of bad air, by creating others. It produces colds and 
inflammatory complaints, and the air still remains impure, offensive, and 
highly deleterious ; sufficiently so, to affect the delicate organization of child- 
IkkhI, to blight its elasticity, and destroy that healthful physical action, on 
which depends the vigor of maturer years. 

We have already referred to some of the more violent and sudden effects of ex- 
posure to air highly charged with these noxious gasses. There are others, which 
are more remote, and, to a superficial observer, less noticeable. But they are 
not, therefore, of less importance. The grave consequences of a long-contin. 
ned exposure to an atmosphere but a little below the standard of natural 
puity, although not immediately incompatible with life, can hardl be over- 
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ftated. These effects are often so insidious in their approaeb, as hardly to ft^ 
tract notice ; they are therefore the more necessary to be provided against in 
advance. 

Children, confined in the atmosphere of these schools, soon lose the roddy 
and cheerfol complexions of perfect health which helong to yonth, and acquire 
the sallow and depressed countenances which might reasonably be expected in 
over-worked &ctory operatives, or the tenants of apartments onvisited by the 
sun or air. We noticed in many faces, also, particularly towards the close of 
a school session, a feverish flush, so bright that it might easily deceive an in- 
experienced eye, and be mistaken for a healthy bloom. Alas I it was aaly a 
transient and meffectual effort of nature to produce, by overactionj those salu- 
tary chimges which she realljr wanted the power to accomplish. 

The condition of the pupils, depressed as they are by these influences, is 
constantly demanding increased exertions from their Instructors, while the re- 
quirements of the age place the standard of education at an elevation suffi- 
ciently difficult of access under the most favorable circumstances. 

Your committee are satisfied, therefore, that the present state of the school- 
houses daily impairs the health of the pupils and instructors, and the efiiciency 
of the schools for the purposes of instruction. That its continuance will pro- 
duce, not only immediate discomfort and disease, but, by its effect on the con- 
stitutions of the children, who must pass in them a lai^ portion of those 
jrears most susceptible to physical injury, will directly and certainly reduce 
the amount of constitutional vigor hereaner to be possessed by that large mass 
of our population, which now and hereafter is to receive its education in these 
schools. 

Although the atmosphere in the different school-houses varied very much in 
particular cases, either owing to the time of the visits, or from the amount of 
attention and intelligence of the Masters, yet in none of them was it at all sat- 
iiifactorv ; not one of them was furnished with any useful or systematic means 
of venulation. Every one, in order to be kept in a tolerably comfortable con- 
dition in this respect, required the frequent and laborious attention of the In- 
structors, and often to a degree which must have seriously interfered with their 
legitimate duties. 

All of the rooms are provided with registers, in or near the ceiling, ostensi- 
bly for the purpose of discharging the foul air, but which your Committee be- 
lieve to be almost entirely useless. The openings through the roof into the 
open air, where they exist, are so small, as to be quite inadequate to relieve the 
attics ; so that the bad air must accumdlate there, and, after becoming condensed 
be gradually forced back again, to be breathed over by the same lungs 
which have already rejected it. The condition of the apartments, after under- 
eoing a repetition of such a process, for any length of time, can easily be 
imagined." 

A reference to the subjoined diagram will explain at once the present state 
of the Ventilation of the School-Houses. 



a. Heated air finom furnace. \^ ■ 

b. Hot air escaping through ^ 
open window. 

c. Cold air entering through 
open window. 
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It may be a matter of surprise, to some, perhaps, that the subject of yentila- 
ting our school-rooms has not long ago received the consideration necessaiy 
to remedy, or even to have prevented altogether, the evils of which we at pres- 
ent eomplain. But these evils have not always existed. It should be recol- 
lected, that the stoves and furnaces now in common use, are of comparatively 
modem date; and moreover, that the ample fireplaces, which they have dis- 
placed, always proved perfectly efficient ventilators, although, it is true, some- 
what at the expense of comfort and fuel. But in closing the fireplaces, and sub- 
stituting more economical methods of warming, evils of far greater magnitude 
have been entailed upon us. 

It is evident, that, in order to carry into operation any complete system of 
ventilation, there must be connected with it some apparatus to regulate the 
temperature of the air to be admitted, as well as to ensure its ample supply. 
Your committee have accordingly examined, with much care, this part 01 the 
'sobject A majority of the buildings are furnished with ' hot-air furnaces,' 
situated in the cellars ; the remainder with stoves, placed in the school-rooms . 
themselves. Most of the furnaces possess great heating powers,— indeed much 
greater than is necessary, if the heat generated by them were properly econo- 
mized, or could be made available ; — but, as now constructed, they are almost 
worse than useless, consuming large quantities of fuel, and, at the same time, so 
overheating the air which passes through them, as to deprive it of some of its 
best qualities, and render it unsuitable for respiration, it is diificult to define. 
with precision, and by analysis, the changes which take place in air subjectea 
to the action of metallic surfaces, at a high temperature. The unpleasant 
dryness of the air can be detected, very readily, by the senses ; and the head- 
acne, and other unpleasant sensations, experienced by those who breathe such 
an atmosphere, would .seem to prove a deficiency of oxygen and electricity. 
The rapia oxydation and destruction of the ironwork of the furnaces them- 
selves, also tends to confirm this supposition. 

It has been ascertained, by repeated examinations, that the temperature of 
tUe air, when it arrives at the rooms, is often as high as 500o and 6OO0 Fahren- 
heit. Of course, it is entirely impossible to diffuse air, thus heated, in the 
parts of the room occupied by the pupils. Much of it passes rapidly out of the 
windows, which may be open ; the rest to the ceiling, where it remains until 
partially cooled, grsidually finding its way down by the walls and closed win- 
dows, to the lower parts of the room. The consequences are, that, while 
much more caloric is sent into the apartment than is requisite, many of the 
pupils are compelled to remain in an atmosphere which is at once cold and 
st^mant 

The source of the cold air for suppl3ring the furnaces, is not always free 
firom objection ; some being drawn from the neighborhood of drains, cesspools, 
Ice. This is a radical defect, as it must inevitably affect the whole air of the 
building. The boxes, which admit the cold air to the furnaces, are much too 
contracted ; some of them being only a few inches square, when their capacity 
ought to be nearly as many feet. The air enters the ' cold-air ' chamoer of 
the furnace, at its top, whence it is intended to be carried down between thin 
brick walls, (which skmtld be coldf but which are often heated to 300o Fahren- 
heit,) to the lower part of the furnace, and thence into the * hot-air * chambers, 
and so on to the rooms above. It is obvious that the 'hot-air' chamber 
■ulstbe heated to a temperature far beyond that of the ' cold-air' chamber, in 
Older to compel the air, against its own natural tendencies, to pass into it with 
any Telocity or volume, and the very attempt to accomplish this, almost de- 
feats itself; as, by driving the fire for this purpose, the * cold-air ' chamber be- 
comes still hotter, so that at last the contest is decided only by the sreater cal- 
orific capabilities which the iron plates possess over the brick wall. At any 
rate, the temperature of the iron is frequently raised to a red and even a 
wkUe heaif bv running the furnaces in the ordinary way. This soon destroys 
theooL and they require consequently to be frequently renewed. In addition to 
all this waste of fuel and material, the folly of attempting, in any way^ to 
warm school-rooms whose windows are freely opened to the admission of an 
atmosphere, at the low temperature of our winter climate, may well claim a 
oasaing notice. 
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The following diagrams will exhibit the mode In which the two houses at- 
ready referred to, are now ventilated. 

Plan op the Ventilation .of the Euot School-House. 



a. a. Cold air channels to 
funaces. 

b. b. Heated air. 

The arrows show the cur- 
rents of air from the fnmaces 
to the outlet at the roof. 

e. Gas burner. 




This house was entirely without any external opening through the roof 
The other arrangements in it presented nothing peculiar. The ' exits and the 
entrances ' were all as deficient in capacity as usual. The first care was to 
perforate the roof This was accoidmgly done, and an opening of sufficient 
size made to carry a turn-cap of two and a half feet in diameter in its smallest 
part. The cold-air shaft, with an area of only one hundred and forty sqnaie 
mches, was enlarged so as to measure six hundred, or about four times its for- 
mer size. The necessary repairing of one furnace, save us an opportunity to 
enlarge its air-chamber very considerably. Water, for evaporation, was placed 
within a chamber of the furnace. The registers in the rooms opening into the 
attic, being below the ceiling, were raised to the highest point, and mcreased 
in size. 

Alihoueh we think the want of connection of the cowl at the roof with the 
re&fisters from the rooms bv closed tubes, a decided disadvantage, we were sat^ 
isned, on the whole, with the results; as the alterations gave great relief. 
These changes were made during the month of February, 1846, and the only 
inconvenience suffered during the winter, was the occasional rise of the 
temperature to five or ten degrees beyond the desired point The atmosphere 
has lost its bad odor almost entirely, and is of course much more agreeable. 
A gas burner has lately been placed in the throat of the ventilator, for use 
when extra power is needed. 

Plan op the Ventilation op the Endicott School-House. 



This house, as well as the preceding, was heated by furnaces in the cellar, 
one for each room. Its ventilating flues were arranged in a better manner than 
usual, opening into little separate chimnejrs which pierced the roof near the 
copinp;s. But they had proved to'be insufficient, both on account of their size 
and situation. Tney were also affected sensibly by down-gusts, which com- 
pletely reversed their action in certain states of tne atmosphere and wind. 
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a. a. Currents of heated air 
passing to the yentilating flues. 

b. b. Cold air channels. 

c. c. Cold air valves opening 
upon the hot-air currents. 

P. P. Fomaces. 
8, Stove in ventilator in the 
attic. 




After enlarging the cold-air shaft to a proper size, it was thought best, (as the 
hot-air pipe passed through the brick wall, so that it conld not easily be altered J 
to make an opening through the outer wail directly behind the register which 
delivered the hot-air into the room. An aperture of sixteen inches square, 
commanded by a revolving damper, wa^ therefore cut. It has been found to 
answer ezceedinglv well; as we now get a much larger volume, of more tem- 
perate and purer air. 

For the delivery of the bad air, the following arrangements were adopted. 
Large wooden boxes, or air-shafts, were carried from the floor of each story 
into the attic, where they communicate, by closed metal pipes of the same size, 
wiUi a tin cylinder, three feet in diameter, which is continued to the roof, ter- 
minating there in a large cowl. There are openings, at the top and bottom of 
each room, into the ventilating shafts, which can be used separately, or 
together, as the state of the atmosphere requires. 

An air-tight coal stove, placed within the dram, in the attic, completes the 
apparatus. This has been only recently constructed ; but from results already 
produced, there is no doubt of its entire ability to accomplish all that is' 
desirable. 

The same general statements which have been made with regard to the 
Grammar School-houses, will apply to the Primary School-houses. They are 
undoubtedly in as bad a condition, to say the least; and from their smaller ca- 
pacities in proportion to the number of pupils which they contain, require 
particular attention. 

For ventilation of these, and the Recitation rooms, which resemble them in 
stiuctnre and size, your Committee recommend the use of the doable fireplace* 
or the Ventilating Stove, which will be hereafter described. If the latter be 
used, ventilating flues, opening at the ceiling, must be carried out of the roof. 

It onlv remains for your Committee to describe, more particularly, the svstem 
of ventilation which they consider to be, in its general features, best aaapted 
for the school-houses under the care of the Boud. Much of it has al- 
ready been anticipated in other parts of this Report; and the following 
plan will show, at a glance, better tnan any description can do, its particular 
feaiures. 



* See page 38 of this Easay for a diagram and deacriptioiL 
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DUORIIC IBOWIN0 TRB BB8T GENERAL PX«AN FOR WlBMINO AND ▼BMTII.ATINO 

TSB Grammar School-Houses. 




a. a. Gold-air channel, three feet in diameter, opening underneath (he 
Pumace. 

F. Furnace, three feet in diameter in a brick chamber ten feet square. 
The walls twelve inches thick. 

d. Smoke flue, surmounted with Mr. Tredgold's chinmey top. 

b. b. b. b. Currents of warmed air, passing from the furnace, tnrough a main 
flue of four feet in diameter, which supplies two branch flues. From these the 
air is diflused into all parts of the room, by means of the tablets which are 
placed over the mouths of the registers. 

e. The ventilating shaft, two and a half feet in diameter, into which the 
foul gasses are collected, and from which they are finally dischaiged into the 
open air. 

c. An Argand Lamp, to be lighted from the attic. 

r. r. r. Registers, by means of which the whole circulation is controlled. 
The Committee recommend attention to the following general rules for VefUr 
(ilabion and Warming. 

1. The air must be taken from a pure source. The higher parts of the 
building are the best, as therebv all impurities, which ofVen contaminate air 
taken from near the surface of tne ground, are avoided. 

2. In order to ensure a constant and abundant supply, the air shaft must be 
surmounted with a cowl or hood of some kind, with its mouth turned towardi 
the wind. 

3. The fresh air should In all cases be carried entirely beneath the furnace. 
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If the cellar is wet and the situation low, the underground cnlrert or channel 
should be of brick, laid in cement. 

4. The furnace chamber shoald be so large that it can be entered at any 
time, without the necessity of taking down walls, for the purpose of repairs, or 
to obsenre the temperature. A laige earthen pan for the evaporation of water 
should never be omitted. This should be kept always perfectly clean, and the 
water required to be frequentlv changed. 

5. A thermometer should be constantly at hand, and the tempertUwre in tke 
wam-air chamber should never be allowed to exceed that of boiling ioater. A still 
lower temperature is oilen desirable. If this point is secnrea, the hot air can 
be conducted with perfect safety under floors, or into any part of the building, 
for its better diffusion. 

6. The openings for the admission of the warm air into the rooms, should b i 
as numerous as possible. The long platform occupied by the teachers, by being 
perforated in front for its whole length, would be an excellent diffusing surface. 

7. Openings of ample size must be made in the highest points of the ceiling, 
to be connected at the top of the roof with a turn-cap or louvre, the former 
being always surmounted with a vane. It is betier that the ceiling should be 
perforated at its centre, and there is no objection to running the ventilating 
sh^, at first, horizontally, if the perpendicular and terminal portion of it is of 
considerable length. 

S. Bis highly important to have a power ofsoms sort, within the apparatus at its 
top^ for the purpose of comDcUing constant action, and of increasing the force of 
the apparatus, whenever the state of the weather, or the crowding of the room, 
render it necessary.** For this purpose, the most convenient and economical 
means are furnished by a gas bnrner, an Argand lamp, or a stove; and one of 
these should be in constant readiness for use, when neither the velocity of the 
wind, or the low temperature of the external aimosphere are sufficient to pro- 
dace the desired effect. 

9. All the openings and flues for the admission of pure air, and the discharge 
of the foul air, should be of the maximum size; that is, they should be calculated 
for the largest numbers which the apartment is ever intended to accommodate. 

10. Valves must be placed in all the flues, and so arranged as to be easily 
violated without leaving the rooms into which they open. 

11. The best average temperature for school-rooms, is from 640 to 680 
Fahrenheit; this range including that of the healthiest climates in their best 
seasons. 

For the purpose of summer ventilation, and for occasional use in moderate 
weather, fireplaces of good size should be constructed in all the new houses, at 
least They should always be double, and furnished with large air chambers. 
which communicate with the open air. When not in use, they must be closed 
with tight boards or shutters, as they would otherwise interfere with the regular 
ventilation. 

With these arrangements, intelligently controlled by the Teachers, your 
Committee believe that an atmosphere will be secured which will be perfectly 
agreeable and salubrious ; which will lighten the labors of the Teachers, and 
promote the comfort, health, and happiness, of the thousands of children who 
are daily congregated in our Public Schools." 

This Report was received, and the same Committee were ** directed 
to adapt to each school-room such apparatus, if any, as may be re- 
quired to secare to them proper ventilation in winter and summer, 
and to make such alterations and arrangements of the furnaces as 
may be required." To be able to execute this order^ the Committee 
applied to the City Authorities for an appropriation of $4,000, which 
was readily granted, after an examination by a Joint Committee of 
the Board of Aldermen and Common Council, of the school-houses 
in which the improved ventilating apparatus had been introduced. 
The following is an extract from the Report of the Joint Committee : 

* TUs in prsetiM has not been found neeeMory. aUbough it may be aometimea. 
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"In order to be fully satisfied, the Committee risited tbe Endicott School, 
where the apparatos was in operation. The day was exceedingly wet and div 
agreeable, and yet the air of tne rooms was found in an miobjectionable condi- 
tion. The masters ftdly sustained the representations of the petitioners ; and 
from their statements, as well as from their own obserTations, the Committee 
were satisfied of the beneficial effects of said apparatus. 

In order, however, to have a more full investigation of the matter, the Com- 
loittee. on a subsequent day, visited the Johnson School and the Boylston 
School. The day was dry and cold, and they found the air in the Jonnson 
School in a tolerably good condition. This is a girls' school; and it is well 
known that the pupils in such schools are neater, and attend in cleaner and 
more tidy apparei, than the pupils in the boys' schools. 

In the Boylston School, however, the Committee found the air very disagree- 
able and oppressive: and they could not but feel the importance of^ executing 
i plan of relief.'^ 



If the Committee of Ways and Means,— or whatever the money- 
compelling power may be called — in every city, and town, and dis- 
trict, would satisfy themselves by actual examination, of the necessity 
of a more perfect system of ventilation in all school-rooms, or in all 
public halls where a large number of human beings are congregated 
for a considerable length of time, and where fires or lamps are 
burning, a reform would be speedily introduced in this respect. 

With the means thus placed at their disposal, the Committee 
applied themselves diligently to the duty of ventilating the school- 
houses— and at the close of the year, they had the satisfaction of 
announcing in their Final Report, " that the Grammar School-houses 
of Boston are now in a better condition in respect to their ventilation, 
than any other Public Schools in the world." The Committee thus 
sum up the results of their labors. 

"The diversity of arrangement and the modifications in our plans which we 
have been compelled by circumstances to adopt, have had iheir advantages, and 
enabled us to arrive at the best results, and to satisfy ourselves entirely in re- 
gard to the particular set of apparahis which we can recommend with confi- 
dence for future use as decidedly the most effective and convenient. We have 
therefore furnished drawings and specifications of the set of apparatus which 
we recommend. 

CkUson^s Pwmace, 

Your Committee have made themselves acquainted not only with all the 
Furnaces which have been manufactured in this place, and its neighborhood, 
but with all those which have been exhibited here recently. Most of them 
show much ingenuity of contrivance and excellence of workmanship ; but are 
all, so £Eir as we can judge, inferior in many respects, to the one invented by 
Mr. Chilson, a model and plans of which we now exhibit, and recommend as 
superior to all others. 

It is simple in its structure^ easilv managed, will consume the fuel perfecUy. 
and with a moderate fire. It is fitted for wood or coal. The fire place is broad 
and shallow, and is lined with soapstone or fire-brick, which not only makes it 
perfectly sate and durable, but modifies very materially the usual effect of the 
fire upon th^ iron pot. 

The principal radiating surfaces are wrought iron, of a suitable thickness 
for service, while at the same time the heat of the smallest fire is communi- 
cated immediately to the air chamber. The mode of setting this Furnace we 
consider essential ; more especially the plan of admitting the air to the furnace 
at its lowest point, as it then rises naturally into the apartments above. This 
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process commences as soon as the temperature is raised e^en a single degree. 
The outer walls remain cold; the floor above is not endangered, and the wnole 
building is rapidly filled with an atmosphere which is at once salubrious and 
delightmL 




iL_ 



Section qf ChUaon'a Furnace, 




Elecatl^m. 




Section, 



Ventilating Stove. 

For the houses which we found without the Hot Air Furnaces, as also for 
the Recitation and other single rooms, the invention of a Stove which should 
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answer the same purpose became essential. One was therefore contrived ; and 
having been found in its earlier and ruder forms to be of great utility, it has 
since been improved in its appearance, as well as in the convenience of its 
management. 

These Stoves are composed of two cylinders, the inner containing a fire 
chamber, which is lined with soap-stone or fire brick, while the outer consti- 
tutes a chamber for warming the air, which is introduced into it beneath the 
inner cylinder, from an air box directly connected with the external atmos- 
phere. 

Thev possess the following advantages : — 

1. They are in fsict fwmaceSj having distinct and capacious air chambers. 

3. They insure, when properlv set, that supply of fresh air which is tiuiu- 
pensable to ike proper ventilation oi any apartment. 

3. The Regulating Distributor, which is movable or fixed, as may be de- 
sired, determines with great accuracy the amount and temperature of the 
admitted air. 

4. The outer cvlinder is never hot enough to bum the person or clothing, or 
to be uncomfortable to those who are situated in its immediate vicinity. 

5. They are constructed with the utmost regard to efficiency, durability, 
compactness, and neatness of appearance. 

Tnese Stoves have been furnished to the Schools whenever your Committee 
have required their use, and at manufacturers' prices, without any profit what- 
ever to tne inventor and patentee. 

Thejr may be used witn advantage in the largest rooms, when the cellars are 
unfit for Fumacest, or when it is preferred to have the fire in the room itsel£ 
The Johnson, Wells, Hawes, and winthrop School-houses are warmed entirely 
by them. 

The discharging ventiducts have been made in various ways; some of wood, 
some of metal, and others of * lath and plaster.' Some have opened at the 
ceiling only, and in but one part of the room, while others have oeen equally 
divided at ojjposite sides of the apartment. Our rule is this : — If the Heating 
Apparatus is at one end of an oblong room, the ventiduct is placed at the op- 
posite. If the stove or furnace flue is at the middle of the longest side, the 
ventiducts are placed at each end, and are of course reduced to one hair the 
size of the single one. 

The best manner of constructing them is shown by the drawing, FHg. I, and 
described on the following page. 

There is great economy in carrying the boxes to the floor in all cases. In 
this way the room can be kept warm and the air pure in the coldest and most 
windy aays. 

The registers at the top and bottom can be used separately or together, as 
may be desired. ' 

It is necessary and advantageous to apply some kind of cap or other covering 
upon the ventiducts where they terminate above the roof. It is necessary as a 
protection from the rain and the down blasts of wind, and it is also very advan- 
tageous to be enabled in this way to avail our- 
selves of the power of the wind to create an active 
upward current. We used at first the turncap 
or cowl invented by Mr. Espy, and with satisfac- 
tory results. It is undoubtedly the best movable 
top known ; but is noisv, and somewhat liable to 
get out of working order. These objections to 
tne movable tops have long been known, and va- 
rious stationary tops have been invented, and have 
been partially successful. An improved Stationary 
Top, or Ejecting Ventilator, as it is called, has 
been invented, during the past year by Mr. Em- 
erson. It is shown in the drawing, and consists 
of the frustrum of a cone attached to the top of a 
tube, open in its whole extent, and surmounted Ejecting Ventikaor. 

by a fender which is supported upon rods, and 
answers the double purpose of keeping out the rain 
and of so directing or turning a blast of wind upon the structure, its that in what* 
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ever direction it falls, the effect, that of causing a strong upward draft, will be 
very uniform and constant. 

Being satisfied that this Stationary Ejector possessed all the advantages of 
the best tops hitherto known, without the disaavantages of either of them, we 
have adopted it for several of the houses last ventilated, and find it in all re- 
spects satisfactory. We therefore recommend it for general use. 

The Injector may generally be dispensed with, 
but in situations unfavorable for introducing air. 
It may be sometimes found convenient, or even 
necessary. [Mr. Emerson recommends the use 
of the Injector, whenever a ventilating stove or 
furnace is used, so as to secure the admission of 
a quantity of pure air, warmed by the heating 
snriaces of the stove or furnace, equal to the 
quantity of air rendered impure by respiration 
withdrawn by the Ejector. He refuses to allow 
his ventilators to be placed upon any school-house 
which is not supplied with fresh warm air.] 
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Injecting VentUaton. 



Ventiduds. 

The discharging ventiducts should be situated at the part of the rooms most 
distant from the stove or register of the furnace, and should always, if possi- 
ble, be constructed in or upon an interior wall or partition, and an outer orick 
wall must, if possible, be avoided. They should be made of thoroughly sea- 
soned sound pine boards, smoothed on the inner sides, and put together with 
two-inch iron screws. The outside finish may be of lath and plaster, or thev 
may be projected backwards into a closet or entry, as shown in Figure i. 
They must be carried entirely to the floor, and should be fitted at the top and 
bottom with a swivel blind, whose capacity is equal to that of the ventiduct into 
which it opens. This blind may be governed by stay rods or pulleys. The 
elevation gives a view of the ventiducts for a building of three stories, 
and shows the best mode of packing them, so as to avoid injuring the ap- 
pearance of the rooms. 

These ventiducts must be kept entirely separate to the main discharger at the 
loofi as any other arrangement would impair or destroy their utility. 

The size of the ventilators and ventiducts must correspond to the capacity 
of the room, and the number it is intended to accommodate. 

A room containing sixty scholars is found to require a discharging duct of 
fourteen inches in diameter. A room for one hundred scholars requires the 
tube to be eighteen inches ; and a room for two hundred scholars requires it to 
be twenty-four inches. 

The fresh air ventiducts should exceed in capacity those for carrying off the 
Impure* air by about ffty per cent.; so that there will then always be a sur- 
plus or plenum supply, and the little currents of cold which press in at the 
crevices of the doors and windows will be entirely prevented. 

The section shown in Fig. 3 exhibits a very convenient mode of bringing the 
cold air to the ventilating stoves in a three story building in connection with 
the smoke flues. 
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Figure 1. Fiouri 9L 
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StevaUon (f Ventidueti, 



a. Cold air ducts, 
d. Smoke fines 



BOSTON MODB OF VENTILATION. 
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The following secdoD, ^Fig. 3,) and plans (Fig's. 4 and 5,) exhibit at one 
yiew an example of a building of two stories warmed and ventilated by the 
apparatus and in the manner recommended. 



Figure 3. 




A. ChJlson's Furnace. 

B. The Boston School Stove. 

C. Emerson's Ejector. 

a. Cold or fresh air dacts. 

b. Warmed air ducts. 

c. Impure air ducts. 

d. Smoke flues. 



The letters on the plins correspond td those in the section* 
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SCHOOL-HOUSE ARCHITECTURE. 



Plamof First amd Second Floors, 
FiouRs 4. 




Second Floor, 

A. Famace. a. a. a. Fresh air ducts, b. b. b. Warm air registers. 
c. c. c. Impure air ducts. 

The modes of ventilation and heating above described and iUus* 
traited, were unanimously approved by the school committee, and 
recommended to the city government, for introduction into the 
school-houses which may be hereafter erected. 
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The Committee append to their Report directions for the manage- 
ment of the Stoves, Furnaces and Ventiducts, to which they request 
the attention of the masters of the Public Schools, in conformity to 
the rule of the Board, which requires their attention to the Ventilation 
of the School- houses under their care. 

Rules rdtUifoe to ike use of the Stoves, Fhimaces arhd Ventilators, 

1. Tb kindle the fire. — Close the upper, and open the lower registers of the 
ventiducts ; close the apper door of tne stove or furnace and open the lower 
door ; place the cover of the stove one or two inches up. 

2. After the room becovies warm — Raise the cover of the stove three or five 
inches -, close the lower door of the stove and open the tipper door ; open the 
registers: of the ventiducts about half their width. 

3. Jf the room become too warm — Open the registers full width, and raise the 
cover of the stove high up, keeping the upper door of the stove or furnace open, 
and the lower door cTosea. 

A. If the room beccme too cool — Close the upper registers, (for a short time 
only;) close the upper door of the stove and open the lower door; drop the 
cover down within two inches of the sides. 

5. Never close the top of the stove entirely down, while there is any fire 
therein. 

, 6. At night, on leaving the room, let the cover of the stove down within one 
inch of the sides ; close the lower door, and open the upper one ; place all the 
registers open about half their width. 

7. Fill the water basins every morning, and wash them twice a week. 

The fires should'be kept, if possible, through the night, by covering the coal. 

The coal to be white ash. 

The prompt and liberal action of the School pommittee, and of 
the City Government of Boston, in providing for the thorough ven- 
tilation of all the Public Schools of the City, is respectfully com- 
mended to the attention and imitation of those who have the interests 
of public education under their charge, in any of our cities. We 
know from personal observation and experience, that the same, or as 
effectual methods of ventilation, should be introduced into the Public 
Schools of most of the large cities of the country ; and until im- 
provements are introduced into the buildings where the schools 
are kept, — ^until these structures are made neat, convenient and 
healthy, — ^until every thing which oflends good taste or induces a 
a bad state of manners or morals, are removed, it cannot be expected 
that those parents who understand how necessary a good school- 
house is to the realization of a good school, will withdraw their 
children from private instruction, and place them in the public 
schools. 

In the High School-house recently erected in Hartford, Connecti- 
cut, substantially the same methods of ventilation have been adopted, 
with a slight variation in the place and form of the Stationary Top 
or Ejector. 
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Ventilation of Buildings. 

The ventilation of buildings in relation to public health in large towns 
IS now attracting much attention in England. The following valuable 
suggestions are taken from a recent work, published in London, by John 
Murray, entitled, ** A guide to the proper regulation qfbuildtnga in towns 
08 a means of promoting and securing the healthy contort and scffety of 
the inhabilants^^ by William Hosking. In the chapter preceding that 
firom which these extracts are taken, the author discusses the subject of 
drainage, and as ventilation as applied to buildings implies both the means 
of admitting and of compeUing the entrance of fresh air, and the means 
of escape and of compelling the exit of spent or otherwise foul air from 
any building, and from the several apartments with which a building may 
be divided, the importance of a system of drainage, or the removal of all 
such matters as are offensive to any sense, or capable of. under siny cir- 
cumstances to which they may be exposed, of causing annoyance and 
injury, is readily understood. 

Perfect scavengering is the first essential to cleanliness, and to the protection 
of the air from pollution in and about buildings, the excreta arising in which are 
dejected into dry sand or gravel ; whilst the soil-drainage of buildings will not 
supersede the necessity of scavengering, nor, having regard to the wholesome- 
ness of the locality, ought it to be preferred to the dry cesspool, where the diy 
cesspool is available to the effect already indicated, unless provision be first 
made for scouring the contents away, and for removing directly to the upper air 
the gases which they will evolve in their psssage.*- 

Doors and windows ought not to be taken into consideration in connection 
with the ventilation of bufldings ; they are provided for facility of ingress and 
egress to and within the building, and -for admitting light to the several apart- 
ments, and cannot be applied to promote ventilation in the seasons, and under 
the circumstances, which make ventilation most highly desirable. It is not 
enough, Indeed, to set a window or a door open to admit fresh air into an other- 
wise unventilated apartment, even when windows and doors can be properiy 
set open. The air mast be drawn in, or it must be pressed in, and in eitner case 
there must be a way of escape for that which the apartment had previously con- 
tained ; and as two opposite currents of the same kind of fluid can hardly pass 
one another in the same orifice, the ventilation of an apartment — that is, the 
establishment of a current of air throueh it— can only be properly effected by 
the establishment of opposite currents through different ormc^s. In this man- 
ner it will be found that a fire-place, with an open flue from it leading to the 
outer air, will act in concert with an open window, by allowing an up-draught 
to be Xed by the window, or by permitting a down-draughL according to the 
state of the atmosphere and the airection of any currents of wind, or as there 
may or ma^ not m a fire in the chimney, or heat affecting its flue from fire in 
another chinmey. But the state of the atmosphere is uncertain, currents of 
winds are unsteady and changeable, and. moreover, open windows are seldom 
consistent with fires as sources of warmm, and the common domestic focal fire 
may not, therefore, be relied upon as a means of ventilating an apartment in 
connection with open windows. Moreover, one-third of the lil'e of civilized man 
is passed in apartments within buildings, under circumstances which, for the 
most part, preclude open windows, and render fipes eitiier inconvenient or nn- 
necessaiy as a source of warmth. One-third of the lives of three-fourths of 
the people of England is passed, however, in rooms which have no chinmey at 

* In coal countriea, where aflh and cinder arise in large quantities in even the poorest dwell- 
ings, and CO to the ash-pit or dust-bin with animal and vegetable refuse, &c., the iiyury to the 
air of the locality from defective scavengering is not so great as in London, and other towns 
where coal is dear. 
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all) or of which the chimney opening has a board before it, and of which the 
doors and windows are all shut as closelv as the occupiers can shut them. In 
the cases of the few who may indulge in bed-room fires in the winter, or of those 
who will open a bed-chamber window an inch or two in the summer, the for- 
mer allow tne fire to divide with them the pent-up air of the apartment, and Hie 
latter shut down the registe^flap) or put up the chimney-board, to prevent the 
circulation,. which the state of the atmosphere or of the wind might bring about 

But although, between the focal fire which compels air to enter, and the chinks 
and crannies by i^irhich, when doors and windows are shut, the air is compelled 
lo pass, some amount of ventilation is obtained in the customary day-rooms, it 
is mainly through the lower parts of a room, and to the height of the chimney* 
opening, thai any change is really efifected ; and even this amount of ventilation 
is not obtained without exposing the occupiers of the room to cold draughts: 
whilst in summer time, when the air of an apartment is sought to be changed 
by opposite open windows, the occupiers are exposed to draughts which are 
often as mucn more dangerous, as they are more agreeable, than the cold 
draughts which the fire compels in the winter. 

Fire-places and their flues, and doors and windows, may, therefore, be fully 

grovided in any building, and to eveir apartment of a building, and the builcU 
ig, and its apartments remain wholly unventilated in the proper sense of the 
term, which — ^it may be repeated in another form — consists in the continued flow 
into the building, and into its apartments, of fresh air, in a state to be agreeable 
as it regards temperature, and m a manner which shall not constitute a sensible 
current, and the consequent ejection fVom the building of spent or otherwise de- 
teriorated air, and this at all times and seasons. But air is an inert body, and 
will not move either into or out of an apartment, unless something be done to 
ledoce movement; but it yields ready obedience to any action that does not 
seek lo compress it, and responds freely to any endeavour to draw it. It will 
neither enter a close room, unless way is first made for it by the exit of what 
may be there already ; nor will it submit, without resistance, to be pressed into 
a close room, but it will follow in at one opening if air be drawn out at another, 
or it will enter and drive out what might be already in possession of the in- 
closed space with the slightest possible force ; that is to say, the way out being 
as large as the way by which tne ai/ is pressed in. 

Some power must, therefore, be employed aud applied to secure the move- 
ment of air, necessary, in the first place, to the ventilation of a building or Of 
an apartment, and irrespective of tne condition of the air as to temperature^ 
and the power employed should be certain and constant. But there is no powet 

£ laced at our disposal that can be relied upon as certain and constant, without 
ivolving labor, that is to say, expense ; wnilst the purpose under consideration 
Is one, of which the people generally do not see the necessity so clearly, nor feel 
so acutely, as to induce them to be at charges to promote it. 

People, who would revolt at the idea of drinking out of the same cup or glass 
with a stranger, or even with a guest, suffer no annoyance from, and feel no dis- 
enst at, inhaling what has already passed through tne lungs of those who may 
be shut up in a room with them, however close the room may be, and whether 
the room be an apartment of a dwelling-house, a shop, a chapel, a church, or a 
theatre. 

Another phase of foulness as it regards ventilation is found in the practice of 
the tobacco-smoker, whom fastidiousness would prevent from taking up a cigar 
that had been between the lips of another ; but who seems to be unconscious 
that, although the expired air of untainted breath may rise as it passes (he lips, 
the air comes dense, and tainted with a nauseous odour, out of his mouth, and, 
refusing to rise, is perforce inhaled by whoever may follow the same way; the 
aqneamishness being exercised in his own favor, and the grossness to the loath- 
ing of his neighbors. 

Bat although power, involving expense in its establishment, maintenance, 
and application, is necessary to effect the proper and complete ventilation of any 
buildings used for the purposes of habitation in civilized life, a much greater 
approach to ventilation than is generally attained maybe made without the ad- 
ditional expense which the employment of a certain and constant power would 
impose, if advantage were taken of the agencies which nature provides without 
chai^, and of those which are commonly established and maintained for other 
purposes. The agencies provided by nature, available towards the ventilationol 
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buildings, ecmslstiii the difference in density of the atmosphere at different tem- 
peratures, and in the force of the wind : the one always, to some extent, availa- 
Die, as between the inside and outside of a building: and the other.only ayaiUt- 
ble when it is in force, at which time, however, it is liable to act with more than 
the desired effect, if (he means of its application be adapted to render its servi- 
ces of ose when it acts but slightly. These agencies being taken together, 
however, and aided rather than checked, as thev would be according to the com- 
mon practice, by the heat from the flues of tne fires which are to be found in 
every dwelling-house, at least, to a greater or less extent, all the year round, 
will be found to do much if properly applied to ventilation in most ordinary 
cases. 

Let every fire-place be connected with the outer air by a flue, tube, or other 
means of communication in the wall, or through or under the floor, opening oat 
at the lowest level above ground and admitting the air behind the range or stove, 
or rather behind the faces or cheeks which may be made to form a coffer about 
the fire-box or grate, shut off at the top by a metal plate, or bv the boiler if it 
be a range, or bv tiles set to that effect; and make openings tnrough the faces 
or cheeks at the level of the hearth to let in air before tne fire, and so that the fire 
may be led with air which it will compel to enter, and be spared the task of 
checking the desired up-draught in whatever flue or flues may be provided to 
carry off the foul or spent air from the apartment, or from the inside of the house 
eeneraliy. If the air so delivered by the special provision made for every fire, 
is in sufficient quantity — that is to say, if the way for it be large enough, and it 
ought for the purpose to be equal in area in its transversa section to the register- 
way over the fire — there will be no draughts in the room when the doors and 
windows are shut, although the wind may force currents if the joints be badlv 
made ; and, moreover, the air admitted to feed the fire will take up warmth 
enough from the grate, ia passing behind and about it, not to be disa^eable if 
it escape into the room and be felt, nor detrimental to the purposes ofa fire used 
lor cooking. 

The fires being thus provided with air for the purposes, as well as with vents 
fi>r the products, of combustion, will make no demand for air upon those vents— 
that is to say, upon their own smoke-flues, but, on the contrary, send a stronger 
draught up them. In such case the chimney-flue may be made the means of 
semoving the spent air from the room itself by an opening made under the ceil- 
ing into the flue. But, it may be said, there will be an effective up-draught only 
when there is a fire burning m the grate— and that is true, and therein t^e ooer- 
ation is defective for the full purposes of ventilation *, and, it may be adaed, 
that it does not yet appear in what manner the room itself is to be supplied with 
the air which, when spent, will be drawn into the flue bv the up-draught, occa- 
sioned by the combustion goii^g on in the grate when there Ls a fire. And to 
supply the deficiency in this respect without resorting to the clumsy, dirty, and 
uncomfortable practice of letting cold air in behind and under the skirtings of 
a room, the current of sweet air coming in by a flue or tube, and delivering itself 
behind and about the grate, may be niade to do the double duty of feeding the 
fixe and supplyine^ the room for the purposes of respiration. 

It has been said that the inlet for rresn air to the fire should be equal in area 
to the area of the register opening, and a register is almost essential, over the 
fire ; but a supply by such an inlet will be in excess of the demand of combus- 
tion in the grate, inasmuch as the register opening must be always large enough 
to carry off the smoke, or steam rather, which coal, when it first reaches the 
fire, throws off; and although this should be followed by a full body of air, 
much of what the fire would draw in will pass up the flue unconsnmed, when 
the simple purposes of combustion alone nave to be supplied. The register- 
flap will admit, therefore, of being partially closed durmff the long intervals 
between the coalings of a fire, and the fresh and tempered air emerging from 
the openings through the cheeks of the grate will enter the room to supply the 
place of what the cmmney-flne is drawing off by the orifice nnder the ceiling. By 
this simple process, and with most inexpensive mechanical arrangements, every 
room in which a fire is employed may be pleasantly and most wholesomely fed 
with air, and be, to a great extent, really and effectually ventilated so long as a 
fire is employed. 

So loDg as the up-draught is certain, that is, as lonsf as afire is buniing in the 
grate below,, and the fire is well supplied with air, there will be no danger of 
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anjrthing coming down the flue. Bat inasmuch as the flue is a smoke-flue, and 
to prevent any down-draught from dislodging the soot, and driving it through the 
ormce into the apartment, it is necessary to apply some simple self-acting valve 
which shall close the orifice to the slightest pressure from the side toward the 
flue, and open it to an equally slight pressure on the side of the apartment. 

Power may be applied in the ventilation of buildings, either — as already re- 
marked — ^by forcing in the fresh air, or by drawing out the spent air, and a light 
and simple pump of not more than a turnspit power will suffice to ventilate al- 
most any building of average size, to the extent of establishing an equable and 
sufficient current of air through it; so that, whether the pump be worked by di- 
rect or by reversed pumping action, ther^ be both an inlet and an outlet rally 
equal to the capacity of the pump, the outlet at least being not liable to be acted 
upon by any currents of wina. Thus, if there be an apparatus for warming air, 
it should be placed at a low level, in free communication with the outer air» 
which should be wanned in its way into the building, and the warmed air passing 
freely into the building, a pump applied to a lifl-case, or other tube or flue open- 
ing to the interior at a high level diagonally opposite to the inlet, and worked there, 
the whole of the air in the building, so fer as it is exposed to the current, may 
be changed in a time, that can be calculated, the fresh warm air taking the 
place of what is removed— that is, if all the other inlets besides that for the 
warmed air be closed, and the warming apparatus and its means of warming 
be suflicient; and, in like manner, in the season when it is not necessary to 
warm the air before it is admitted, the same action will change the air and 
cause substitution of fresh for foul, though the ways in may be greatly increased 
by opened windows and doors. Conversely, the power may be applied at the 
inlet for the wanned air, when the reversed action of the pump will throw air 
in ; there being, as a matter of course, a way out provided ; when the spent air, 
meeting with no sensible resistance, will pass off by such outlet, and so tnorough 
▼entilation will be efiected. 

It may not be out of place to remark that many churches are supplied with a 
certain and constant power, so placed for the most part, with reterence to the 
body of the church, as not only to offer itself, but to offer itself in the most con- 
venient place for the purpose of promoting the effective ventilation of the build- 
ing whenever its services may be required. Church clocks have, or ought to 
have, power beyond their ordinary work, to overcome the effect of the highest 
wind upon the hands, so that every church clock may be supposed able to spare 
power enough to work, at sufficient speed, the light pumps necessary in any 
case to draw off the spent air from the body of the cnurch. And the church 
clock is placed in the tower, and the tower rises so much above the body of the 
church, that it may be most easily made to act as the ventilating flue to the 
church. Thus, in winter-time the withdrawal of the cold air by pumps in the 
tower, fitted into flue-like lift-cases and geared to the clock, will give the warm- 
ing apparatus, which ought perhaps to be diagonally opposite, or thereabouts, 
to the outlet into the tower, tne means of warming the cnurch in a much shorter 
time than when it has to act upon the confined and inert body of cold air which 
the church may have contained; inasmuch as the pumps would, in withdraw- 
ing the cold air, compel the fresh air, tempered by the warming apparatus, to 
supply its place: and this operation being effected before the services com- 
mence, the churcn would not be felt by the assembling congregation to be either 
cold or close, and the ventilating process continuing, the spent air would be re- 
moyed as it arose, and its place oeing supplied by fresh and tempered air for 
respiration, the faintness ana weariness which so often distress a congregation 
in a close nnventilated church would never be felt; nor would the operation be 
less beneficial in summer-time, when the horizontal flaps to the half-hopper 
windows of churches stand, witnout such operations, unavailingly open, as the 
cooler outer air cannot rise to flow over the hoppers, even if it could make its 
way in against the pent-up air already inclosed. But the pumps in the clock- 
tower, worked by the clock, summer as well as winter, and drawing the 
spent and heated air out from under the roof or ceiling of the church, would 
compel the outer air to supply its place within the church, by whatever ways 
it may be found in any case most to the comfort of the congregation to open 
for its admission. 
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A knowledge of the organisation of the Public Schools (!^ Boston, is 
necessaiy to a ready understanding of the plans of the new school-houses 
recently erected in that city, — especially of the new Grammar school- 
houses. For this reason, and for general information, we have drawn up 
the following sketch of the system. 

System of Public Instruction in Boston, Mass. 

The system of Public Instruction in Boston, as it now stands, embra- 
cing Primary, Grammar, and High Schools, is the growth of more than 
two centuries. The germ of the whole system is to be found in the vote 
of the town by which " Brother Philemon Purmont was intreated to be- 
come school-master for the teaching and nurturing of children with us,'* 
and the first records of the town contain a sum voted for the " maintenance 
of a free school-master." By the Act of the General Court passed 1647, 
" to the end that learning should not be buried in the graves of our fore- 
fathers," every town having one hundred householders was required to 
maintain a " free grammar school ; the master whereof being able to in- 
struct youth so far as they may be fitted for the universi^." In that 
year the present Latin School was founded, but was known as the Gram- 
mar School till 17 13, when it took the name of the South Latin School, — a 
new Grammar school having been established in that year, called the 
North Latin School, and now known as the Eliot school. 

In 1684, a class of free schools called writing schools were founded, to 
teach children to " read and write." Of this class there were four in 1785. 

In 1789, the schools were remodeled. One (the North) of the Latin 
Schools were discontinued, and ^^ reading schools" (now known as depart- 
ments under the Grammar master) were established in separate depart- 
ments from the '^writing schools;" and the whole placed under the 
direction of a School Committee chosen annually by the town. Previous 
to this, the schools were under the inspection of the Selectmen, " and of 
such gentlemen of Uberal education, together with the reverend minis- 
ters" as should be appointed for tlie purpose. 

In 1812, a separate school for colored children was established, and 
called the Smith School. 

In 1818, the School Committee were instructed by a vote of the town 
to appoint three persons from each ward, whose duty it was made collec- 
tively, to provide instruction for children between the ages of four and 
seven years, out of the sum of S5000, appropriated for 3ie purpose for 
that year. This was the origin of the Primary Schools of Boston, and of 
this class of schools in this country. Previous to this date, no child could 
be sent to the Grammar schools, until he could read the English language. 

In 1821 the English High School for boys was beff&n, and its success 
was such, as to lead to the establishment in 1825 of me Hi^h School for 
girls. This last school was discontinued in a fevf years. Its place is in 
part supplied by allowing the girls to remain two years longer than the 
boys in tne Grammar school. But the fact that near two-thirds of all the 
scholars in the private schools are females, shows that there is a defi- 
ciency in the system of public schools in reference to female education. 

In 1828 ten schools, one in each primary district, were designated to 
receive children who were over seven years, and were not prepared for 
the Grammar schools. 

The following is the organization of the Public Schools, as gathered 
from the Rules and Regulations published in 1848. 

ORGANIZATION OF THE SYSTEM. 

All the schools of the city are under the superintendence of a Board, or 
General School Committee, consisting of theAlayor, the President of the 
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Common Council, and twenty-four persons, annually elected in each ward 
of the city. . 

The Board meet for organization in Janueuy, and regularly on the first 
Tuesday of February, May, August and November. In January there 
are appointed a Primary School Committee, consistinf of a suitable num- 
ber of^ gentlemen; a sub-committee of visitation, of five members for 
the Latin and English High Schools respectively, and of three for each 
of the Grammar schools ; a committee on books, of five members ; a com- 
mittee on music, of three members ; a committee of conference with the 
Primary school committee, of three members — and a committee on school- 
houses, to consist also of three members. 

The Piimary school committee have the exclusive management of the 
Primary schools, organize by themselves with their own sub-committees, 
and fill any vacancy which may occur during the year. 

The sub committee of visitation must examine the classes in their re- 
spective schools at least once each quarter of the year, and visit them at 
least once a month, and report in writing to the quarterly meeting of the 
Board. This committee decide who are to receive the six medals in their 
respective schools, purchased out of the fund lefl for that purpose by 
Franklin ; take cognizance of any difficulties in the school, or respecting 
it ; supply vacancies temporarily in the office of teacher, and generally 
take good care of their respective schools. 

The committees of examination must visit all the schools for which they 
are appointed, in May, June or July, and critically examine all the pupils 
of the first class, in all the branches taught therein, and report to the 
board ; and af^er their report has been accepted, it snail be printed and 
distributed to ever^ family in the city. 

Besides the specific duties assigned to each member on the several sub- 
committees, each member must consider It his duty to watch over aU the 
public schools, to attend the visitations, exhibitions and examinations. 

All the instructers are elected annually in August, and their salaries 
fixed for the year. In case of a vacancy, notice must be given in the 
newspapers, and application to the committee must be made m writing by 
the candidates. 

PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 

There are now 161 Primary schools for children over 4 and under 8 
years of age. Each school receives an average of fifty children of both 
sexes, and are taught by female teachers. 

In these schools, the alphabet, pronouncing and spelling words, numer- 
ation and combination of numbers, the stops and marks, mental arithme- 
tic and reading, are attended to. On Tuesday and Friday instruction is 
given to such as. come prepared for it in needle-work. Oral instruction, 
and exercises on the slate and blackboard constitute a part of the daily 
exercises. The health and physical comfort of the pupils receive special 
attention. For this purpose there are three recesses of ten minutes each, 
every half day. When the weather, or the arrangements of the build- 
ing will not admit of out-door exercises, various gymnastic exercises are 
gone through with in doors. The ventilation of the rooms is now made 
an object of special attention. 

In these schools the stimulus of rewards and prizes is applied — ten 
dollars being annually appropriated to each school for this purix>se. 

At the age of 7, every pupil, who can spell correctly, and read fluently, 
receives a certificate of recommendajtion to one of the Grammar schooui. 
If not prepared for the Grammar school, the pupil is sent to what may be 
termed the intermediate school of the district. 

The city in reference to this class of schools is divided into a conven- 
ient number of districts. Each school is under the special charge of one 
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periBon, and the schools of the district are under the supervision of a'board, 
composed of the committee of each school. Each member must visit his 
own school once a month, and all the schools in his district at least once a 
year. The first classes in all the schools of a district are examined 
together, by a committee of tlie Primary school committee semi-annually 
at one place. 

The rrimary School Board, composed of all the members appointed by 
the School Committee, meet for organization in February, and appoint a 
President, Secretary, an Executive Committee, and a committee on 
school-houses, and on school-books. 

The Executive Committee attend to the semi-annual examinations of 
the schools of each district, and report on their condition, and suggest 

flans of improvement They hold also semi-annual meetings of aH the 
*rimary school teachers. 

Grammar Schools. 
The following are the names, situation and date of the establishment of 
the several Grammar Schools. 



L Eliot School^ . . 
S. Jidanu Sehooly . 

3. f^nklin Sekoolf . 

4. May hew Sehooly . 

5. Hawea School^ . 
0. Smith School, . 

7. BoffUton School, . 

8. Bowdoin Scho<d, . 

9. Hancock School, . 

10. WeUo School, . 

11. Johngon School, . 
IS. Winthrop School, 

13. Lffnum School, . 

14. EndicoU School, . 

15. Mather School, . 

16. Brimmer School, . 

17. PhiUips School, . 

18. Otis School, . . 
10. Dwight School, . 
90. Qtttncy School, . 



North Bennet St. .... For Boys, 1713 

Mason St. For Boyi, 1717 

Washington St For Girls, 178S 

Hawkins St. For Boys, 1803 

South Boston, For Boyi and Girls, . . . 1811 

Belknap St. For Doyi and Girls, . . .1819 

Fort HiU, For Boys and Girls, . . .1819 

Myrtle St. For Girls, 1881 

Between Riehmond and Prince sto.For Girls, IBES 

McLean St For Girls, 1833 

Tremont St. For Girls, 1836 

East St For Girls, 1836 

East Boston, For Boys and Girls, . . . 1837 

Cooper SU For Boys and Giris, . . . 1840 

South Boston, For Boys and Girls, . . . 1843 

Common St For Boys, 1844 

Pinekney St For Boys, 1844 

Lancaster St For Boys and Girls, . . . 1844 

Concord St For Boys and Girls, . . . 1844 

Tyler St For Boys, 1847 



Children who can read fluently easy prose may be admitted into 
the Grammar and Writing Schools at the age of eight years. They 
must be examined by the grammar master. Cnildren above eight years 
of a^e. although not possessing the necessary qualifications, may be 
admitted by a special permit from the Sub-Committee of the school, 
and children of the age of seven years may be admitted when they shall 
satisfactorily appear, on examination by the grammar master, to be other- 
wise qualified tor admission ; but no pupil can be admitted to the Gram- 
mar Schools from th6 Primarjr Schools, without a permit from a member 
of the Primary School Committee. 

Boys are not permitted to retain their place in these schools beyond the 
day of the next annual exhibition-, after they have arrived at fourteen 
years of age, unless by special leave from the Sub-Committee. Girls 
are allowed to attend these schools until the next annual exhibition, after 
they shall have arrived at the age of sixteea 

In these schools are taught the common branches of an English edu- 
cation. They are organized on three different plans. 

First Plan. In the Eliot, Adams, Franklin, Boylston, Bowdoin. Han- 
cock, Wells, Mather, Brimmer, Phillips and Otis Schools, there are two 
halls, occupied b^ two departments, one of which is a Grammar and 
the other a Writing School. The pupils are organized in two divis- 
ions. While one division attends the Grammar, the other attends the 
Writing School. Thus the two departments exchange pupils half daily. 
In the Grammar department, the pupils are taught chiefly Spelling^ 
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Reading, English Grammar, Geography, and History ; and in the Wri- 
ting department, Writing, Arithmetic, Algebra, Natural Philosophy, and 
Drawing. 

Secotui Plan, In the Hawes, Johnson, Winthrop, Lyman, and Endi- 
cott Schools, there are two departments, entirely distinct, each under the 
control of separate instructers. 

Third Plan, The Mayhew, Dwight, Q^uincy, and Smith Schools, are 
each under the charge of one head master, who has the direction of the 
whole course of education. 

In the schools on the first plan, for boys exclusively, each department 
is instructed by a master, an usher, and a female assistant. In the 
schools on the first plan, for girls exclusively, each department is in- 
structed by a master and three female assistants. In the mixed schools 
on the first {dan. each department is instructed either by a master, an 
usher, and one female assistant or by a master and three female assist- 
ants, at the option of the Sub-Committee. 

In the schools on the second plan, each department is instructed by a 
master and three female assistants. 

The schools on the third plan are each instructed by a master, a sub- 
master, an usher, and three female assistants. 

Each school or department is allowed a teacTier for every fifty-five 
pupib on the register, and an additional female assistant may be ai>- 
pomted whenever there are thirty scholars above the complement for 
the teachers already in the school or department; and whenever the 
numher of pupils on the register is reduced to thirty less than such com- 
plement, one female assistant is removed from such school or department. 
Pupils in the schools on the first plan shall attend equally in both de- 
partments, unless specially permitted by the Sub-Committee to attend 
generally or exclusively in one. 

Each school or department of a school is divided into four classes, sub- 
ject to such sub-divisions as the master may judge expedient. 

The order of attendance in the schools on the first plan, where both 
sexes attend, is as follows : — On the first week after the summer vacation, 
the boys attend the Grammar School, and the girls the Writing School in 
the morning ; and the boys attend the Writing School and the girls the 
Grammar School in the afternoon. The week following, the order is re- 
versed, and this alternation continues through the year ; the weeks of 
vacation not being counted. 

In the schools on the first plan, where only one sex attends, each of the 
four classes is divfded into two divisioris, nearly equal in numbers, and the 
order of attendance is as follows:— On the first week aller the summer 
vacation, the first divisions attend the Grammar School and the second 
divisions the Writing School in the morning ; and the second divisions 
attend the Grammar School and the first divisions the Writing School in 
the aflemoon. The week following the order is reversed, and this alter- 
nation continues through the year, the weeks of vacation not being counted. 
In the schools on the second and third plans, the order of attendance and 
the sub-divisions of the classes are arranged by the Sub-Committees of 
such schools, upon consultation with the instructers. 

Enolish High School. 
This school is situated in Bedford street. It was instituted in 1821, 
with the design of furnishing the young men of the city, who are not 
intended for a collegiate course of study, and who have enjoyed the usual 
advantages of the other public schools, with the means of completing a 
good English education. Here is given instruction in the elements of 
mathematics and natural philosophy, with their application to the sciences 
and the arts, in grammar, rhetoric, and belles lettres, in moral philosophy, 
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in history, natural and civil, and in the French languase* This institii- 
tion is furnished with a valuable mathematical and phibsophical apparar 
tus, for the purpose of experiment and illustration. 

The instructors in this school are, a master, a sub-master, and so many 
assistants as shall give one instructor to every thirty-five pupils, but no 
additional assistant It is allowed for less than twenty-one additional pupils. 
It is a necessary qualification in all these instructors, that they have been 
educated at some respectable college, and they shall be competent to in- 
struct in the French langaage. 

No boy can be admitted as a member of this school, under the age of 
twelve years. 

The pupils are arranged in divisions, corresponding to their respec- 
tive defi^rees of proficiency. It is made the duty of tl^ master to exam- 
ine each division as often as may be consistent with the attention due to 
those under his immediate instructioa. 

Individuals are advanced according to their scholarship, and no faster ; 
and none are permitted to remain members of the school longer than 
three years. 

Each class, or section, is occasionally reviewed in its appropriate 
studies ; and, once a quarter, there is a general review of all the pre- 
vious studies. 

Latin Grammar School. 

This school is situated in Bedford street It was instituted about the 
middle of the 17th century. The Latin Grammar School and the Eng- 
lish High School, complete the system of public education, enjoyed alike 
by all classes in this city. 

In the Latin Grammar School the rudiments of the Latin and Greek 
languages are taught, and scholars are fully qualified for the most respect- 
able cmleges. Instruction is also given in Mathematics, Geography, 
History^ Declamation, and English Composition. 

The mstructors in this school are a master, a sub-master, and so many 
assistants as shall give one instructor to every thirty-five pupils, but no 
additional assistant is allowed for less than twenty-one additional pa- 
pilB. 

It is a necessary qualification in all the instructors of this school that 
they have been educated at some respectable college. 

The regular course of instruction continues five years, and no 
scholar can enjoy the privileges of this school beyond that term, unless 
by leave of the Sub-Committee. 

These schools are justly the pride and boast of the city ; and the senti- 
ment with which they are universally regarded is beautifully embodied 
in the following extract from an address by George S. Hillard, Esq. 

The schools of Boston are the best jewels in her crown. If I were asked by 
an intelligent stranger to point out to him oar most valued possessions, I would 
show to nim— not our railroads, our warehouses, filled with the wealth of all 
the earth, our ships, our busy wharves and marts, where the car of commerce 
is ever " thundering loud with her ten thousand wheels," but I would carry him 
to one of our public schools, would show him its happy and intelligent chil- 
dren, hushed into reverent silence at their teacher's word, or humming over 
their tasks with a sound like that of bees in June. I would tell him that here 
was the foundation on which our material prosperity was reared, that here 
were the elements from which we constructed the State. 

Here are the fountains from which flow those streams which make slad our 
land. The schools of Boston are dear to my heart. Though I can have no 
personal and immediate interest in them; though no child on earth calls mo 
father; yet most gladly do I contribute to their support, according to my sub* 
stance; and when I see a father's eyes filled with pleasant tears as he heais 
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the music of his child's voice linked to some strain of poetiy or bnrst of elo- 
quence, I can sympathize in the feeling in which I cannot share. May the 
nessing of Heaven rest upon our schools. They are an object worthy of all 
efibrts and sacrifices. We should leave nothing undone which may tend to 
make them more excellent and more useful. For this, we should gather into 
our own stores all the harvest of experience which have been reaped iix>m 
other soils. The present is an age of progress. The claims of humanity are 
DOW beginning to be heard as they never were before. The movements in 
£eivor of Peace, of Anti-Slavery, of Temperance, of Education, of Prison Dis- 
cipline, all spring from the same root — a sense of sympath]^ and brotherhood. 

Is it too much to say that the dawn of a new day is reddening the tops of the 
mountains'? Higher vet may that light ascend, till its golden shafts have 
pierced the deepest valleys of ignorance and sin ! Let us not stand idly on 
the brink, while the tide of improvement sweeps by us, but boldly launch our 
bark upon the stream. 

We live in a community ready to discern and to do that which is right. It 
should be a source of gratitude to us that our lot is cast on a spot, where every 
good and worthy faculty may find appropriate work to do. When I behold 
this city that we love, seated upon her tnple throne of hills with her mural 
crown of spires and domes glittering in the smokeless air, when I remember 
how much of that which embellishes and dignifies life is gathered under those 
roofs, I feel that he has not lived in vain who has contributed, even in the 
smallest measure, to the happiness and prosperity of Boston. And how can 
we do this more effectually than b]^ watching over her schools, — ^by making 
them as nearly perfect as human institutions can bel For this object let 
neither wealth nor toil be spared. Here are fountains of life ; as they are, so 
will its issues be. The child is father to the man. Make our schools all that 
they can be, and all that they should be, and we shall give tathe prosperity of 
onr beloved city a permanence like that of moral truth. It will become an 
inevitable necessity, like that which compels the heart of man to love what is 
lovely, and venerate what is venerable. 

The original cost of the public school-houses, exclusive of the amount 
expended from time to time for alteration or repairs, of rebuilding when 
destroyed by fire, exceeds $1,000,000. 

The following table exhibits the expenditures for school-houses and 
other school purposes, by the City of Boston, for the last ten years end- 
ing in May, 1848. We are indebted to Joseph W. Ingraham, Esq., who 
knows the history and statistics of the public schools of Boston by heart, 
for these statistics. 
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(002.730 97 

S7.023 12 

17.589 96 

857,89191 

20.238 34 

$1,531,996 30 



9336,096 10 

30,864 37 

10,835 33 

393.986 45 

6.613 67 



Tout far aH ciM 



•838,747 07 
48,486 39 
38,415 38 

1,151311 36 
3235191 



•568,315 81, •3,100,312 01 

The following are the items of expenditures lor public schools for the 
year ending May 1, 1848. 
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•165,987 58 

4,381 27 

4.439 46 

114,925 80 

3.338 75 


•^848 71 

4,896 74 

3.584 08 

47.950 64 

763 83 


•218,836 39 

9,377 95 

8.033 54 

163376 44 

3,092 59 


•291.962 86 


•110,044 00 


•402,966 81 



Total, 

The above tables do not inclnde the expenditures for the support of the 
House of Reformation for Juvenile offenders, which is a part of the ednca- 
tional system of the city. 
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It is to be feared there are not many communities, even in New Eng- 
land, where the Chief Magistrate, elected annually by the people, would 
have the courage to utter the following noble sentiments, spoken by 
Mayor Q,uincy, at the dedication of the ^uincy Grammar School-house, 
June 26, 1848. 

As Chairman of the " Cit^ Fathers/* he did not hesitate to stand there and 
tell the taz-pa3ring commumty that they had, in this manner, jast expended 
8200,000 or their money; and he was confident the question would not be 
asked, Why spend so much 1 Why spend more for popular education in the 
city of Boston, than Is expended in the whole of Great-Britain 1 

He said, if but once in a century, a little being should be sent into this world, 
of most delicate and beautiful structure, and we were told that a wonderfioi 
principle pervaded every part of it, capable of unlimited expansion and hap- 
piness, capable of being fitted to associate with angels and becoming the friend 
of Gkxl: or if it should receive a wrong bias, of growing up in enmity against 
him, and incufring everlasting misery, could any expense of education which 
would contribute to save from such misery and elevate to such happiness, be 
too much 1 But, instead of one such little being, 24,000 were now entrusted to 
the care of the " City Fathers," and their education, in this world, will deter- 
mine their future destiny, — of companionship with angels, or with the degraded 
wretched, enemies of Grod. 

If the community had no responsibility in the matter, how, he asked, could 
it spend monev better than in educating these children 1 But they would soon 
control the aftairs of Boston, and, to a great extent, of the Commonwealth. 
Nor would their influence stop here. "No man liveth for himself" Each of 
these children would form a centre of widening influence, whose circumference 
might yet embrace millions of minds, and extend through unnumbered centu- 
ries. 

Here, anlike other countries, every restraint to individual elevation is thrown 
oflf. All have the most perfect liberty that can be enjoyed, without infringiiuf 
upon the rights of others. How important then, that each child should be e£ 
ucated to understand his rights, and the principles and habits of self- elevens 
ment. 

We are ail, said he, in a partnership, and if one of these little partners saf> 
fers in his character, the whole commanity sufier in consequence. 

He believed that nearly half of the 400 boys in that school were not Ameri- 
cans. Many of their parents were not fitted for the duties of a Republic. But 
these children, educated side by side with our own, would learn self-govern- 
ment, and be trained to become worthy citizens of this free countiy. 

It seemed, he said, the design of Providence to mix races ; and this influx 
of foreigners misht constitute the very elements necessary to give to American 
character its highest excellence. Standing on such a moral elevation, as Bos- 
ton did, they felt it a duty to provide for the education of all, and thus present 
to the whole country, models of popular education. 

His policy would ever be to inquire, not how litUe would do in appropria- 
tions for educational purposes; but how much could be judiciously and economy- 
calif expended? And he believed the gwieral voice of the citizens of Boston, 
would continue to sustain this policy. 

The Hberality with which public schools are fostered in Massachusetts 
is not confined to Boston, and the large towns, as will appear from the 
following tables, compiled from the School Returns for 1844-45, and first 
published in this form in Educational TYact, No. 3. 

No state in the Union, — no country in the world can show returns (or 
the same number of towns, which argue so favorably for the condition 
and improvement of common schools, as does Table No. 1, which exhibits 
the condition of the common schools in several important particulars, m 
twenty-nine towns, which rank highest among the three hundred and eight 
towns in the state. 
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Plans and Description op a Primary School-house, Boston. 

Throe new Primary School-houses wero erected in Boston, in 1847, under 
the direction of, and on plans famished by, Joseph W. Inoraham, Esq., 
Chairman of the Executive Committee of the Primary School Board, and 
Chairman of their Committee on School-houses. Mr. Ingraham is also a 
member of the Massachusetts Board of Education. He has devoted himself 
assiduously, and without compensation, for upwards of twenty-five years, to 
the Primary Schools of Boston, and the caase of Education generally ; and 
no one is better acquainted than he with what the wants and conveniences 
of both pupils and teachers require in edifices for this class of schools. The 
following very minute description and plans were kindly furnished, on appli- 
cation, by him. The plans are copied from those appended to his Address 
at the Dedication (March 37, 1848) of one of the School-houses, — that in 
Sheafe street. They will be found worthy the attention of all who are inter- 
ested in school architecture. The distinguished Secretary of the Massachu- 
setts Board of Education, (Mr. Mann,) who was present at the dedication 
of this building, in his remarks at the subsequent dedication of another 
School-house in Boston, referred to this as *' perfect of its kind," and said it 
" might well be called the model School-house of the State, and in Schocd- 
houses Massachusetts was a model for the world." The teachers in one of 
these buildings, afker having occupied their rooms for five months, say they 
"cannot imagine any improvement that can b^ made." 

The City of Boston is so compact, and land is so very expensive, that it is 
difilcult to procuro sufficient space for playgrounds and other conveniences ; 
but the Schoolhouses erected during the past year, (1847,) are better pro- 
vided for, in this respect, than any others m the City. 

There were three Schoolhouses erected during the vear 1847, on plans 
devised and furnished by Mr. Inflpraham, the Cliairman of the Primary School 
Committee on Schoolhouses. The general features of each are the same, 
differing only in consequence of the size and location of the lots on which 
th^ are erected. 

These Schoolhouses are believed to possess greater conveniences, for the 
comfort and happiness of both teachers and scholars, than any othen ever 
before constructed. In planning them, several objects were had in view. 
Among these, were. 

The desire to allow to each scholar sufficient space, and have the rooms 
perfectly heated and ventilated, so that no one should sufler from want of 
room, or comfortable and pure air : 

To have all the light in the Schoolrooms come in from one side, and that 
at the backs of the scholars, to prevent the detrimental efiects of croM-lights, 
which are very injurious to the eyes of young children when in a forming state: 

To give suitable space, on the walls, for the display of maps, charts, pic- 
tures, &c., and provide sufficient recitation-rooms, closets, cabmets, and oUier 
necessary conveniences : 

To have a separate entrance for each school : 

To so arrange the usual out-door conveniences, that the scholars should 
not have to go out of doors in stormy weather, or down stain, to gain access 
to them, and at the same time, by removing them from the play-ground, to 
obviate the objections which have been made, bv some teachers, to having 
both sexes in the play-ground at the same time, during the recesses : 
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And, while securing Uieee necessary advantages, to allow no violation of 
aichitectural propriety or symmetry. It is believed that all these objects 
have been attained. 

The Schoolhoase, to which the following description and plans more par> 
ticularly refer, is situated in Sheafe street, at the north part of the City, ana on 
the slope of Copp's Hill, famed in our Revolutionary nistory. It occupies a 
space of twenty-six by fifty-three feet, exclusive of the play-ground in front, 
Iwtween it and the street, which is sixteen by fifly-three feet. This front is 
hardly long enough. Sixty feet would have been much better. The main 
building is twenty-six by forty-four feet ; and there are projections at each 
end, — one on the west, four and a half by sixteen and a half feet, contain- 
ing the privies, and one at the east end, three and a half by twenty-one and 
a half feet, in which is the passage from the lower schoolroom to the play- 
ground. 

The building is three stories in height. Each story contains a Schoolroom, 
Recitation-rooms, Closets, Entries, and Privies, and is finished twelve feet high, 
in the clear. Each Schoolroom is lighted by four windows, which are all on 
onlb side. The first floor is set eighteen inches above the ground at the front 
of the building. The Cellar is finished seven and a half feet high, in the 
clear ; and its floor is on a level with the surface of the ground at the back 
of the building, where is the entrance-door to the first story. 

The Schoolrooms in the first and second stories are thirty feet in length, 
by twenty-two feet and four inches in i width, and contain six hundred and 
seventy square feet of floor. That in the third story is thirty-two feet in 
length, by twenty-two feet and nine inches in breadth, and contains seven 
hundred and thirty square feet of floor. Thus allowing from ten to twelve 
or thirteen square feet of floor, and one hundred and fifty cubic feet of air, to 
each scholar. 

The following diagram will show the arrangement of the ground-floor, 
with the Play-ground in front. 
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The following leferenoes will apply to the groand-plan of each of the tfaxee 
stories. 

1, Entrance to First Story, by a door under the window W, the back part of the 
bniiding beings eight feet lower than the front. 

2, 3, Entrance-doors to the Second and Third Stories. 

A, A. A, Stairs to First Story, from the EUitrance-door 1. 

B, Blinds in Boys' Privies. 

F, Fireplace or Furnace-flue, or StoTe, when one is used instead of a Furnace. 

G, G, Entrance-gates to Second and Third Stories. The Iron Fence extends the whole 
length of the front on the street, broken only by these two gates. 

R, R, Recitation-rooms, or spaces used for that purpose. In the Jirst story ^ tbat on the 
right being the entrance-passage to the schoolroom, and that on the left, the passage 
to the Second Story. 

5, S, S, S, Large Slates, measuring four by two and a half feet, affixed to the walls, 
instead of Blackboards. 

T, T, T, Trees in Play-groiind. That near the fence, is an old horse-chestnut tree. 
U, Umbrella stands. The jilace of those of the second atory only are shown. In 
the other stories, they are also in the entrance-passages. 
W, W, Windows, 
a, Stairs to Second Story. 

6, 6, by In second story, Entry, and place for Boys' Clothes-hooks, also ased as a 
Recitation-room. In third atoty, olace for Clothes-hooks. 

c. In second story, Door into tne Recitation-room where are the Sink and Girls' 
Clothes-hooks. In tfUrd story, Door into Recitation-room where is the Brush CkweC 
and entrance to Girls' Privy. 

d. dj d, In second story, Girls' Clothes-hooks. 

e. Smks. 

/, Privy for Girls. g, Privy for Boys. h, Tr^gh in ditto. 

i, i, Space between the walls of the Privies and main building, for more perfect ven- 
tilation, and cutting off of any unpleasant odor. [This space is here too much con- 
tracted, on account of the want of room. It would be much better, if greatly increased.] 

k, Entrance-door to Schoolroom, through which, only, scholars are allowed to enter. 
In udrd story, the passage from the stairs to the Entrance-door is through the Recitar 
tion-room. 

I, Teachers* Platforms, six feet wide and twelve feet long, raised seven inches from 
the floors. 

m, Teachers' Tables. 

n. Ventiduct. That for each room is in the centre of that room; These are better 
shown in the diagram representing the Ventilating arrangement, (p. 183.) 

0, 0, Closets, in the vacant spaces on the sides of the Ventiducts, in the First and 
Second Stories. In first story, thpy are on each side of the Ventiduct ; in second story 
only on one side. In the third story, there are of course none. See the diagram of the 
Ventilating arrangement, (p. 183.) 

p,f). Ventiducts for other rooms. In plan of second story, p shows the position of the 
Ventiduct for first story. In third story plan, pp show the positions of those for both 
the lower stories. 

q, q, q, Childrens' chairs, arranged in the second story. Their form is represented in 
another diagram, Cp. 181.) 

r, s, t. Hot-air Flues from the Furnace. Cold-air Flues if Stoves are used, and Smoke 
Flues. These will be better understood by a reference to the diagram explanatory of 
the Chimney Pier, fp. 182.) 

u, u. Cabinets for Minerals, Shells, and other objects of Natural History or Curiosity. 

V, Door of Recitation-room. In first story, this door leads to the entry in which 
are the Sink, Brush-Closet, entrance to the Privies, and passage to Second Story. In 
second story, it leads to the Recitation-room where is the Teacner's Press-closet { and 
in the third story, to that in which are the Sink, entrance to the Privies, and Stairs to 
the Attic. 

Id, Teacher's Press-closet, fitted with shelves and brass clothes-hooks. 

X, Closet for Brooms, Brushes, Coalhods, &c. That for the first story is under the 
Second-Story stairs. 

a, a, a, Stairs to the Third Story. 

b, b. Doors connecting First and Second, and Second and Third Stories. 

f. Place for Fountain, in the centre of the Play-ground. 

g. g, g, Grass-plats, or Flower-beds. 

p, Passage from the First-Story Schoolroom to the Play-ground. 

The Plan of the second story, on the next page, is drawn on a larger Bcak» 
for greater convenience in showing all the arrangements. The references on 
this diagram are more copioas and minute than on either of the others. 
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The buildings fronts nearly N. N. E., and of course all the light eomes iiit9 
the Schoolrooms from the North. At the same time, in order to secure the 
benefit of the winds that prerail in Summer, and the admission of '* a streak 
of sunshine," which adds so much to the cheerfulness of any room, and 
particularly of a schoolroom, there are windows in the back or southerly 
wall, opening into the recitation-rooms or entries, through which, and the 
eDtranee-doors,.the sunlight finds its way into each schoolroom. The Near 
politan proyerb, ** Where the sun does not come, the physician must," hae 
not been lost sight of; though it must be confessed that we have not been able 
to pay so much attention to it as would be desirable. 

The neiLt diagram, which is on the same scale with the first, win show 
the arrangement of the third story, which differs from the first and second in 
haying a larger schoolroom, and more space for recitation-rooms ; less space 
being occupied for stairways than in the other stories. The partitions at the 
ends are set one foot each way nearer to the ends of the building, making' 
the Schoolroom thirty-two feet in length, while the others are only thirty. 
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SealA 16 feet to the Inch. 

It will be seen, that the ends of the building are cat oflT from the scbool- 
fooms, by entries, stairways, recitation-rooms, &o., and the back and end 
walls are left blank, for conyenience in displaying Maps, Charts, Pictures, &c.y 
and for the large Slates, used instead of Blackboards. As ample proyision, 
as was practicable, has been made for recitation-rooms, closets, and other 
necessary conveniences. 

^* ^^} ^ *^°» ^«>ro the Plans of the different Stories, that the Entrance- 
^\ ^11*** ^^^ Schoohroom is in that part of the partition nearest to the 
tack walls ; so that, on entering the room, the Teacher's Platform is directly 
befiire the scholar or yisiter. This Platform is six feet wide and tweWe feet 
lODg, and IS raised seven inches above the floor, that being a sufiicient height 
to give the Teacher a full view of the whole school. In the transverse-sec- 
UonaJ elev^ion, (p. 184,) the raised Platform is shown at P. 

Vtt this Platform, is a Table, (m,) instead of a Desk, that being the more 
convement arUcle for the Teacher's use. On it, are constantly kept, in fuU 
^T/S^^jJ^T ?]*'■• The Laws of the Schooi,— the Holy BiUe, the Rule 
and Uuideof Life, the Moral and Religious Law; the Dictionary, the Law 
« language, the Authority for Orthography and Orthoepy; and the Iiule$ 
Sr ^g^*on8 of the Committee, These should be always on every 
leacher s table or desk, and should be frequently appealed to. On this 
irtle, also, are the Record Book of the Schori, lok-standish, Table Bell, 
and other necessary articles 
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Id front of the Teacher's PUtform, and facing it, ar- 
wanged in a semi-circular form, as shown ai qgq, in the 
Plan of the Second Story, are the Seats for the schol- 
ars. These are comfortable and convenient Arm-chairs, 
of which the annexed diagram shows the form. Each 
has a rack at the side (A) for convenience in holding 
the books or slates of the scholars. These chairs were 
the contrivance of Mr. Ingraham, and were introduced 
by him into the Primary Schools, in 1842, since which 
time, the Primary School Board have recommended their 
introduction into all their schools, in preference to any 
other seats, and about one hundred and thirty of the one hundred and sixty 
schools are now supplied with them. They are not fastened to the floor, bat 
can be moved whenever necessary ; and this is found to be a great conve- 
nience, and productive of no disadvantage. They have been strongly reconk- 
mended by the Committees on School and Philosophical Apparatus, at the 
Exhibitions of the Massachusetts Charitable Mechanics' Association, in 1844 
and 1847, and premiums were awarded for them in both those years. 

The following diagram is an elevation of the Front wall of the Schoolroom, 
as seen from the Teacher's Platform. It is on the same scale with the pre- 
ceding Plan of the Second Story, — eight feet to the inch. 




Each Schoolroom is lighted by four windows ; and in the central pier, be- 
tween the windows, are the Cold-air and Chimney Flues, or the Furnace 
Flues. The Fire-place, or Furnace Flue, is represented at F, as in the pre- 
ceding Plans of the di^rent Stories. The arrangement of the Flues, in this 
pier, will be seen in the next diagram. 

On the mantel-piece, over the Furnace Flue, is, in one room, a Vase of N»* 
tive Grasses, or Flowere, and in the others, ornamental Statues, or Statuettes, 
furnished by the Teachers. Above this, suspended on the pier, is the Clock. 

Between the other windows, are Cabinets, for the reception of Minerals, 
Shells, and other objects of Natural History or Cariosity. Their location is 
seen at u ic, in the Plans of the respective Stories. There are two of these 
Cabinets in each Schoolroom, between the windows, above the skirting, and 
as high as the windows, with double sash-doon, of cherry-wood, hung with 
brass hinges, fastened with thumb-slides and locks, and fitted with rosewood 
knobs. There are twelve shdves in each, six of them being inclined, with 
narrow ledges on each, to prevent the specimens from rolling off. Immedi- 
ately below them are smaU Closets, with four shelves in each, and double 
doors, hung and fastened in the same manner as the sash doors. 

The Blinds of the Second Story, ropresented in this diagram, are framed, 
two parts to each window, and are hunff with weights and pulleys, in the 
same manner as the window sashes, lliey run up above the tops of the 
windows, and behind the skirting of the next story above, in close boxes, and 
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have rings on the bottom rails, to draw them down. In this elevation, they 
are shown in different positions. The windows in the First Story are fitted 
with Venetian Blinds, and those in the Third Story with Inside Shutter-Blinds. 
All the window-stools are wide, and contain Vases of Native Grasses, or 
Flowers. 

Particular attention has been giren to the mode of Heating and Ventilating 
these buildings ; and provision has been made for a copious and constant sup- 
ply of fresh air, from outH>f-door8, which is so introduced, that it is suffi- 
ciently warmed before it enters the Schoolrooms. 

The Sheafe-street building is heated by one qf Chilson's largest-sized Fur- 
naces ; though it was originally constructed with a view to using Dr. Clark's 
excellent Ventilating Stoves, as in the other two buildings.^ 

The accompanying diagram shows the ar- 
rangement of the Cold-air and Smoke Flues, 
as arranged for the Stoves. It will be well to 
examine it in connection with the transverse- 
sectional elevation, (p. 184,) and the Floor 
Plans of the different Stories, (pp, 177, 179, 
180.) 

1, 2, 3, Floorinn of the First, Second, and Third 
Stories. 4, Roof. 

CA, Cold-air Flue for First Story, which deliv- 
ers the air from without, under the Stove, as shown 
at C A, in the transverse-section, (p. 184,) and at 
F, in the floor-plans. 

r, r, Cold-air Flue for Second Story, which empties 
into the box oader the Stove, at CA, in the Second 
Story of the transverse-sectional elevation. It cor- 
responds to r, in the Floor Plans of the Jtni and 
Beetrnd stories. \ 

tfty Cold-air Flue for Third Story, which empties 
into the box CA, under the Stove of that Story, 
as seen in the transverse-sectional elevation, and 
at F, in the Floor Plan. It corresponds to ^, in the 
Floor Plans. 

These Cold-air Ducts are twelve bv eighteea 
inches, »n«u£«, and are smoothly plastered, thirongh* 
out. This is hardly large enougn. however. 

«, 8. Smoke Flues. That of First Story corre- 
sponds to «, in the floor plan ofjbrst sUnn/y and to r, 
in those of the second and third. That of Second 
Story corresponds to «, m second-story Plan, and to 
t, in third-story Plan. That of Third Story cor- 
responds to «, on the Plan of that Story. 

These Smoke Flues are eight inches square, in - 
tide^ and are smoothly plastered, throughout. That 
of each Story commences in the centre of the pier 
in the room to which it belongs. 

[The pier in which these Cold-air Ducts and 
Smoke Flues are placed, is wider than the piers lie- 
tween the other wmdows, in order to allow sufficient 
width to the Ducts. It must be at least six feet.] 

It will be seen, from the transverse-sectional 
elevation, (p. 184,) (the Smoke Flue in which 
is represented as continuous, it not being prac- 
ticable to show the bends,) as well as from 
the Plans of each Story, that the arrangements 
, for Ventilation are directly opposite the Chim- 
ney Flues. The Ventiducts are contained in 
the projecting pier back of the Teachers* 
Platforms and Tables shown at /, m, in the 
Floor Plans. 

It has already been stated, that particular attention has been paid to the 
* DescripCioDs and Plans of thia Furoace and Store will be firand oa page ISS. 
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mode of Ventilation ; and it is believed that the system, if not perfect, is 
better adapted to its purpose than any other. The Ventiduct for each room 
is of sufficient size for the room ; and the three are arranged as shown in the 
next diagram. It will be seen, that the Ventiduct for each room is in the 
centre of the pier, thus avoiding any unsymmetrical or one-sided (and of 
course unsightly) appearance. p _ ■■ 

1, 2, 3, 4, Floorings of the First. Second, and Third 
Stories, and Attic. 5, Root. 

c, c, c, Ventiduct of First Story, commencing in 
the centre of the pier. Between the ceiling of this 
room and the floor of the Second Story, this flue is 
tpmed to the left, and then continues in a straight 
line to the Attic, where it contracts and empties into 
the Ventilator K, on the Roof ^^ 

d, d, d. Ventiduct of Second Story, also commenc- ..-^^ 
ing in the centre of the pier, and turning to the 



right, between the ceiling of the Second and floor 
of the Third Story, whence it is continued to the 
Attic, and empties into the Ventilator V. 

e, e. Ventiduct of Third Story, also emptying 
into V. 

These Ventiducts are made of thoroughly sea- 
soned pine boards, smooth on the inside, and put 
together with two-inch screws. Elach, as will be 
seen, is placed in the centre of the room to which 
it belongs. They are kept entirely aeparate from 
each other, through their whole lenstn, from their 
bases to the point where they are discharged into 
the Ventilators on the Roof. Each is sixteen inches 
square inside, through its whole length to the Attic, 
wnere, as will be seen by the diagram, each is made 
narrower as it approaches its termination, till it is 
only eight inches in width, on the front, the three 
together measuring twenty-five inches, tne diame- 
ter of the base of the Ventilator on the roof. As 
they are contracted, however, in this direction, they 
are gradually enlarged from back to front, so that 
each is increased from sixteen to twenty -four inches, 
the three together then forming a souare of twenty- 
five inches, and fitting the base or the Ventilator 
into which they are discharged. The increase in 
this direction will be better seen in the Elevation 
on p. 184, where V V represents one Ventiduct, 
continued from the lower noor to the Ventilator. 

F, Ventilator, on the Roof, into which the three 
Ventiducts from the schoolrooms are discharged. 
This is twenty-five inches in diameter.* 

V, V, Registers, to regulate the draught of air 
through the Ventiducts. There are two of these 
m each Ventiduct, — one at the bottom, to carry off 
the lower and heavier stratum of foul air, which 
always settles near the floor ; and the other near 
the ceiling of the room, for the escape of the lighter 
impure air, which ascends with the heat to the top 
of the room. Each of these Registers has a swivel- 
blind, fitted with a stay-rod, and may be easily 
opened or closed by the Teacher. 

0, o, Closets. The Ventiduct of each Story being 
in the centre of the projecting pier, aflbrds room 
for Closets, on each side in the First Story, and on 
one side in^the Second Story, as shown at o o. There 
are four in the First Story, two above and two be- 
low the wainscot. In the Second Story, there are 
two only, one above and the other below the wain- 
soot ; the other side of the pier beinff occupied by 
the Ventiduct of the First Story. In the Third 
Story there are of course none. 



\ 



Scale 10 feet to the inch. 



* A description, and larger plans, of this Ventilator, are given on page 144. 
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1,2, 3, 4, Floor- 
ings of the First, 
Second,andThird, 
Stories, and the 
Attic. 

C, The Celkr. 

C A, Cold-air 
Boxes, opening 
under the Sloyes. 

S, Smoke Floe. 

P, Teachers' 
Platforms. 

V, Ventiduct, 
emptying into the 
Ventilator on the 
Roof. 

▼, V, Ventiduct 
Registers. 

F, Ventilator. 
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This plan of arranging the Heating and Ventilating apparatus has been 
adopied by the Committee on Ventilation of the Grammar School Board ;• 
hot as their plans and diagrams were taken from Mr. Ingraham^s first draughts, 
before his final arrangement was decided upon, they are not so complete as 
these. 

The preceding diagram gives a transverse-sectional elevation of the building. 

It has already been stated, that the children are seated with their backs to 
the light, and their faces towards the Teacher's Table and the wall above and 
on either side of it. On this wall, and also on the two end walls, (as shown 
b the transverse-section,) are suspended Maps, Charts, and Pictures, not 
only for ornament, but for the communication of instruction. Vases of Flow- 
ers and Native Grasses ornament the window-stools and the Teachers' Tables ; 
and Statuettes and other useful ornaments and decorations are placed in vari- 
oas parts of the rooms : so that whatever meets the eyes of the children is 
intended to convey useful and pleasing impressions, encouraging and gratify- 
ing the love of the beautiful, and combining the useful with the agreeable. 
The Cabinets of Minerals, Shells, and other objects of Natural History and 
Curiosity, add much to the interest and beauty of the rooms. 

On the back wall, on either side of the Teacher's Platform, at S S S S, are 
four large Slates, in cherry-wood frames, each two and a half by four feet, 
used instead of Blackboards. These Slates are far preferable to the best 
Blackboards, and cost about the same as common ones. The Teachers 
greatly prefer them to Blackboards. In using them, slate pencils are of course 
employed, instead of chalk or crayons, and thus the dust and dirt of the chalk 
or crayons, — which is not only disagreeable to the senses, but deleterious 
to health, by being drawn into the lungs, — are avoided. These Slates may 
be procured in Boston, of A. Wilbur. 

Each School has convenient Recitation-rooms ; though, in consequence of 
the space occupied by the stairs to the Second and Third Stories, the lower 
Story is not so conveniently accommodated, in this respect, as could be de- 
sired. It has, however, two good Entries, which are used for this purpose. 
In the Second and Third Stories, there are three of these rooms, of which 
much use is made. Their location is shown in the Floor Plans. 

In these ante-rooms, are Closets for Brooms, Brushes, and other necessary 
articles of that description, and also Press-closets, furnished with shelves 
and brass clothes-hooks, for the Teachers' private use. In these, also, are 
Sinks, furnished with drawers and cupboards, pails, basins and ewers, mugs, 
&c. Pipes leading from the Sinks, convey the waste water into the Vaults ; 
and in a short time, the waters of L^ke Cochituate will be led into each Story. 

Each School has its own separate entrance ; so that they will not interfere 
with each other. And each is provided with sufficient conveniences in its 
entry, for hanging the clothing of the pupils, thus avoiding the necessity of 
its ever being brought into the Schoolroom. Each has also two Umbrella- 
stands in its entry. 

In the Cellar, are placed the Furnace, and necessary conveniences attached 
to it, with Bins for coal and wood. Also two Rain-water Butts, one at each 
end, which receive all the water from the Roofs. Being connected with 
each other, by leaden pipes, under ground, the water in both stands at the 
same level ; and a pipe, leading from the top of one of them into the Vault, 
prevents their ever running over. 

The Cellar is paved with brick, and is convenient for a play-room, when 
the weather is too stormy for the children to go out of doors at recess-time. 

Instead of having the usual out-door conveniences in the yard, they are 
here connected with the entries of the respective schoolrooms, so that no 
child has to go into the open air, except for play in recess-time, or to go 

X> See a notice of their plane on page 158. 
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home. This Ib considered a very great ooayenieiice, and a matter of the 
highest importance. 




a, Of Sariaoe of 
tne water in the 
Sesspool. 

6, Chitlet to the 
common sewer. 

e, e, Surface of 
the ffrotmd oauide 
theooilding. 

dfdf Floors of 
First Story, of 
stone. 

0, 0, Floors of 
Second Story. 

/, /.Floors of 
Third Story. 

^,^, Attic. 

1,2, 3, Seats and 
Wells of First, 
Secoad,and Third, 
Stories. 

V,V,V, Venti- 
duct, ten inches 
square inside, ex- 
tending from with- 
in one«foot of the 
surface of the 
water in the Sess- 
]xx>l, to the Ven- 
tilator on the roof. 
Its sides are lepre- 
sented by the dot- 
ted linea. 



Scale 10 feet to the inch. 

The preceding transverse-section will show the peculiar arranffement of the 
Privies to the different stories, and the manner in which all unpleasant conae- 
qnenoea or inconveniences are, it is believed, effectually guarded against. 
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By die Plans of the different Stories, it will be seen, that the Privies are ia 
a Projection on the western end of the building, the wall of which is sepfr- 
rated from that of the main building, by the space 1 1, this space being four 
inches between the walls, and extending from the floor of the First Story to 
the Attic. The doors leading from the entries are kept closed, by strong 
springs; and at B, in tlie southern wall, is a Blind, through which the air 
constantly passes into this space, and up to the Attic, whence it is conveyed 
in a tight box to the Ventilator on the Roof. Except in very cold or stormy 
weather, the window in the northern side is kept open, (the outer ^linds be- 
ing closed,) and thus the whole of the Projection is cut off from the main 
building by external air. The space between the Projection and the main 
building is not, however, so great as it would have been made, had there 
been more room. 

It will be seen, that there is a distinct Well to each Privy, separated 
from the others by a brick wall ending below the surface of the water in the 
sesspool. Of course, the only odor that can possibly come into either of the 
apartments, must come from the well of that apartment, there being no com- 
munication with any other, except through the water. And as every time it 
rains, or water is thrown in from the sinks, the water in the sesspool will be 
changed, and washed into the common sewer, it would seem that no danger 
of unpleasant odor need be feared. When the City water is carried to every 
floor of the building, the conveniences for frequently washing out the sesspool 
will be greatly increased. 

There are two apartments on each floor ; one for the girls, at/, and anoth- 
er for the boys, at g. In the latter, is a trough, (A,) with a sesspool, and 
pipe leading into the well, under the seat. There is no window in the boys' 
afNirtment, but merely the blind, B, which extends from the floor to the ceil- 
ing. The girls' apartment, being in the front part of the Projection, is pro- 
vided with a window similar to the others, and outside blinds. 

Each apartment is fitted with pine risers, seats, and covers. The covers 
are hung with stout duck or India-rubber cloth, instead of metal hinges, 
which would be liable to corrode, and are so arranged that they will fall of 
themselves, when left. The edges of the cloth are covered with narrow 
slats. There is a box for paper in elush apartment. The whole finish ia 
equal to that of any other part of the building. 

The interior plastering of all the walls of the building is hard-finished, 
suitably for being painted. 

All the Rooms, Entries, Stairways, and Privies, are skirted up as high as 
the window-stools, with narrow matched beaded lining, gauged to a width 
not exceeding seven inches, and set perpendicularly. 

The interior wood-^ork of the lower Schoolroom, as well as the interior of 
all the Closets and Cabinets, is painted white. The skirting of the Second 
Story is of maple, unpainted, but varnished. All the rest of the inside 
wood-work is painted and grained in imitation of maple, and varnished. The 
outside doors are painted bronze. The blinds are painted with four coats of 
Paris green, and varnished. 

In some other schoolrooms in the City, the interior wood-work,— even of 
common white pine, — has been left unpamted, but varnished, with a very good 
effect ; and it is contemplated to have some of the new Schoolhouses soon to be 
erected, finished in the same way. White pine, stained with asphaltum, and 
varnished, presents a beautiful finish, and is cheaper than painting or graining. 

In the angles formed by the meeting of the walls with the ceiling of each 
room, and entirely around the room, are placed rods, fitted vrith moveable 
rings, for convenience in suspending maps, charts, and pictures, and to avoid 
the necessity of driving nails into the walls. 

It has been stated, above, that the space between the Privies and the main 
building, in the Sheafe street Scboolhouse, is not so great as is desirable, nor 
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as it would have been, had there been more room. In the Schoolhoose in 
Tremont street, erected at the same time with that in Sheafe street, thers 
being sufficient room for the purpose, the Projection containing the Privies 
is nine and a half by twelve feet, and the wells of the Privies are seven feet 
from the wall of the main building. 

The following Plans were prepared for a new arrangement of the Sheafe 
street Schoolhouse, when it was contemplated to occupy a space eighty feet 
in depth, extending from Sheafe street to the Avenue in the rear. In these 
Plans, th^ Projection for the Privies is about ten by sixteen feet ; and the 
entrance' to each of the Privies is six feet from the wall of the main building, 
and separated from it by tfiree doors. This gives them as much space, and 
separates them as much from the main building, as is needed. 

Plan of Finl Story. Scale 224 feet to the inch. 
Playgrouud in front. 




D 
§ 



It will be seen, from this Plan, that the building was to have an end firont- 
ine on Sheafe street, (from which it was to be set back nineteen feet,) and a 
side looking into two of the Playgrounds, each of which was to be twenty- 
seven by thirty feet. The nineteen feet between the buildins and the street. 
and on a line with the building, the whole extent of the mty-three feet on 
Sheafe street, was to form a third Playground. 

It has already been mentioned, that the ground at the rear of the building, 
on the Avenue, is eight feet lower than at the front, on Sheafe street; and 
the scholars of the lower room were to enter, as they do now, from the Ave- 
nue, by a door under the window A, and pass to their schoolroom np the 
stairs a, through the door k. Their Playground was to have been at the 
front end, on Sheafe street, to which they were to pass through the Recitar 
tion-room R, and out by the door 1. The space between the Privies aod the 
main building, which is a three-feet passage, is shown at t, as in the foimer 
Plans, pp. 177, 179, 180. 

The Entrance-doors for the second and third stories are shown at 3, 3. 

Plan of Second Story. 
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In other respects, these Plans present some improvement over that of the 
present building in Sheafe street, Which is only forty-four feet in length, 
while that proposed in these Plans is fifty feet. This, of course, allows 
more space for the stairways, Recitation-rooms, &c. 

These three Plans will be easily understood, by comparing them with 
those on pp. 177, 179, 180, 181, which are there fully explained. 



Some persons, perhaps, may think that ornaments and decorations, such as 
have been here described, are not necessary in a Schoolhouse ; though none, 
we presume, will think them out of place. Why should not the places, 
where both Teachers and children spend so large a portion of their time, be 
made as pleasant and attractive as possible ? The Schoolroom is the Teach- 
er's parlor and drawing-room ; and should always, not only be neat and tidy, 
bat exhibit evidences of good taste and useful ornament. Why should blank 
and naked walls, presenting a cold and cheerless aspect, unrelieved by a sin- 
gle pleasant spot or speck of verdure, be the only or principal objects to meet 
the eyes uf the young inmates of these establishments, who are here to re- 
ceive thoee first impressions^ which, as they are the most lasting, and indeed 
almost indelible, should always be useful, and promotive of some useful pur- 
poee? Everything which will give to young persons **a perception oi the 
jBeauHftilj*^ is of great value ; and everything that can be done to render the 
interior of our schoolrooms pleasant and attractive, is of importance. ** Why," 
sa^ Mrs. Sigourney, in a valuable Essay * On the Perception of the Beau- 
ttful,' " why should not the interior of our sehoolhouses aim at somewhat 
of the taste and elegance of a parlor? Might not the vase of flowers enrich 
the mantelpiece, and the walls display, not only well-executed maps, but his- 
torical engravings or pictures? and the bookshelves be crowned with the bust 
of Moralist or Sage, Orator or Father of his Country ? Is it alleged that the 
expense, thus incurred, would be thrdwn away, the beautiful objects defaced, 
and the fair scenery desecrated ? This is not a necessary result. I have 
been informed, by Teachers who had made the greatest advances towards 
the appropriate and elegant accommodation of their pupils, that it was not 
so. They have said it was easier to enforce habits of neatness and order 
among objects whose taste and value made them worthy of care, than amid 
that parsimony of apparatus, whose pitiful meanness operates as a temptation 
to waste and destroy." And it will always also be found that those schools 
where the most attention has been paid to making the rooms pleasant and 
attractiye to the children, will be the most orderly, and well disciplined, 
while in those held in ordinary rooms, where no attention seems to be given to 
refinement in appearances, the pupils are also proportionably unrefined and 
nndiaeiplined. 
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"Let the communities," continaes Mrs. Sigourney, in the Easaj jiut 
quoted, ** let the communities, now so anxious to raise the standard of edu- 
cation, venture the experiment of a more liberal adornment of the dwellings 
devoted to it. Let them put more faith in that respect for the beantiful, whidi 
really exists in the young heart, and requires only to be called forth and nur- 
tured, to become an ally of virtue and a handmaid to religion. Knowledge 
has a more imposing effect on the young mind, when it stands, like the Apos- 
tle with the gifts of healing, at the * beautiful ^ate of the Temple.' Mem- 
OTj looks back to it, more joyously, from the distant or desolated tracks of 
life, for the bright scenery of its early path." ** But when the youuff chil- 
dren of this Republic are transferred from the nursery to those buildings, 
whose structure, imperfect ventilation, artd contracted limits, furnish too 
strong an idea of a prison, the little spirits, which are in love with freedom 
and the fair face of Nature, learn to connect the rudiments of knowledge with 
keen associations of task-work, discomfort, and thraldom." ^* I hope the time 
is coming, when every isolated village schoolhouse shall be as an Attic temple, 
on whose exterior the occupant may study the principles of symmetry and 
of grace. Why need the structures, where the young are initiated'into 
those virtues which make life beautiful, be divorced from taste, or devoid of 
comfort 1" 

** Do any reply, that ' the perception of the Beautiful' is but a luxurious sen- 
sation, and may be dispensea with in those systems of education which this 
age of utility establishes 1 But is not its culture the more demanded, to 
throw a healthful leaven into the mass of society, and to serve as some 
counterpoise for that love of accumulation, which pervades every rank, in- 
trudes into every recess, and spreads even in consecrated places the ' tables of 
the money-changers, and the seats of such as sell doves?' 

'* In ancient times, the appreciation of whatever was beautiful in the frame 
of Nature, was accounted salutary, by philosophers and sages. Gralen says, 
' He who has two cakes of bread, let him sell one, and buy some flowers ; 
for bread is food for the body, but flowers are food for the 8<ml»^ " 

'* If the perception of the BeauHfui may be made conducive to present im- 
provement, and to future happiness ; if it have a tendency to refine and 
sublimate the character ; ouffht it not to receive culture throughout the whole 
process of education! It takes root, most naturally and deeply, in the sim- 
ple and loving heart ; and is, therefore, peculiarly fitted to the early years of 
life, when, to borrow the language of a German writer, ' every sweet sound 
takes a sweet odor by the hand, and walks in through the open door of the 
ohUd's heart.' " 

We insert Mr. Ingraham's communication, unabridged, although it was 
drawn up by him as the material out of which we should prepare a descrip- 
tion. We have also preserved his system of punctuation and capitalizing, 
though it differs from that followed in other parts of this work. 

We think very highly of the plan of the Sheafe street School-house. 
Any objections we might entertain to some of the details, could be easily 
obviated in places where land is not so expensive as in Boston. We prefer, 
however, to see the Primary School-house with but one story, and in no 
case with more than two stories. In cities, the basement, under the school 
room, should always be paved, and fitted up for a covered play-ground, as 
is the case in Mr. Ingraham's plans. 

Mr. Ingraham, in his letter, acknowledges his obligations to Mr. F. Em- 
erson, and Dr. Henry G. Clark, for valuable aid in arranging his system of 
ventilation, and also to Mr. Joseph E. Bilhngs, the Architect, for aid in the 
architectural arrangements, and for the manner in which the working plaas 
were drawn. 
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Having given so minute a description of this School-house, we shall confer 
a favor upon such of our readers as may wish to erect buildings like it, if we 
insert, entire, Mr. Ingraham's original Specification for the workmen, with 
such modifications as he proposes to introduce into the new buildings, which 
are to be erected during the present year, (1848.) 

SPECIFICATION 

Of materials to be provided, and labor perfonned, in the erection of a Primary School- 
house, to be built on a lot of land lying upon the southerly side of Sheue street, 
aoconling to the plans of Joseph W. Ino&aham. Chairman of the Primary School 
Committee on Schoolhouses, as exhibited in the Drawings made by Joseph E. 
Billings, Architect. 

DESCRIPTION. 

The building is to be three stories high ; each Story is to contain a Schoolroom, 
Recitation-rooms, Entries, and Privies, and to finish twelve feet high, in the clear. 
The first floor is to be set eighteen inches above the ground, at the front of the build- 
inff. The Cellar, under the whole building, (except the entrance to the first-story 
Scnoolroom, which is to finish six feet and eight inches,) is to be finished seven and 
one half feet high, in the clear. The main building is to measure twenty-six by forty- 
four feet, upon the ground plan, above the underpmning : the Projection on the east 
end, three and one half by twenty and one half feet ; and the Projection containing the 
Privies, .four and one hall by sixteen and one half feet. The Roof is to have an indina- 
tion of thirty decrees. 

The Front and Side Walls of the main building, and the Front Walls of the Projec- 
tions, above the underpinning, and the Rear Wall of the main building and sides of 
the Projections, from the level of the ground on the rear of the lot, are to be built of 
brick. 

mason's work. 

Excavating'. 

The Dirt and Rubbish is to be dug out, as required, for the Cellar, the Cellar- Walls, 
the Vault, and the Drains ; and the remainder of the lot is to be graded up, oo an 
inclination of one inch to a foot, from Sheafe street to the front of the building. 

All the rubbish, and the dirt that is not required for filling in, is to be removed from 
the premises. All the Loam is to be carefully taken up, icept by itself, and spread 
upon the surface of the Playground, as may be directed by the Committee. 

Rough Stone. 

The Footings to all the walls and piers^ and the Cellar and Foundation-walls, are to 
be built of square-split Sandy-Bay or Ctumcy cellar -stone. The Bottom or Footing- 
course is to be paddled and rammed to a perfect bed, and those to the mun walls and 
the piers, are to be laid entirely below the level of the cellar floor. The Walls are to 
be laid in lime mortar ; and those of the Cellar are to be faced and ]K)inted on the 
inside. The Footings are to be eiffhteen inches rise. Those to the main walls are to 
be three feet in width : those to the projections are to be two and one half feet in 
vridth ; and those to the piers are to be three feet square. The Front Wall of the 
Cellar is to be two feet thick, and the other Walls twenty indies. Good and sufficient 
Foundations are to be laid for the Steps, Window Curbs, dLc. 

Hammered Stone. 

The Underpinning to the front walls of the main building and projections, and the 
Returns at the first-story Entrance-doors, the Steps to the Entrance-doors, the Thresh- 
olds to the Entrance-doors andGkites, the Curbs, Sills, and Caps, to the cellar-windows, 
the Curbs to the sess|x>oI, the Fence-stone, and the Platform steps to the Elntrance- 
doors, are to be of Ctuincy granite, of even color, free from sap, rust, or flaws, fine- 
hanunered, with all the returns, rabbets, washes, &c., indicated by the Drawings. 
The Floors to the Privies on the first-story^ a Moveable Cover to the Vault, and 
Hearth-stone in each Schoolroom, are to be of North-River Flagging-stone. About 
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three qoartera of the Playground is also to be laid with North-River Flagging-stone, 
as may b^ hereafter directed by the Committee. The rest of the Playgroimd is to be 
left unpaged, for flower beds, &ic. 

There is to be an Iron Strainer fitted to the Sesspool-oover. The Hearth-stones an 
each vto be three feet s«]^uare, with a circular hole in the centre, eighteen inches in 
diameter, for the admission of the cold air under the store. 

Sand'Bione. 

There is to be a set of Caps and Sills to each of the windows in the brick walls, and 
Caps to the entrance-doors. The Caps to the doors are to be four courses rise, and ten 
inches thick, and those to the third-story front windows eight and one half inches 
thick : the other Caps are to be four inches thick. The Sills to the windows are to be 
ei^ht inches wide. The Sills and Caps to the blind-openings, in the rear wall of the 
pnvies, are to be of the full thickness of the wall, and finished on aU sides. There Is 
to be a Moulded Belt on the front, and over the east and west entrance-doors ; and a 
Base and Cap to the Chimney, of the forms shown by the Drawinn. All the above is 
to be of the first quality of Connecticut free-stone ; that in the fiicea-brick-work b to be 
sand-rubbed, and the remainder fine -chiselled. 

All the stone-work is to be set in lime-mortar, and Cramped, Headed, and Pointed, 
as required. 

Brick-work. 

The Front Walls, above the underpinning, the Bear, Side, and Privy Walls, firom 
the rough stone, the Piers in the cellar, the Backing-up of the stone-work, the Lining 
of the Vault, the Walls between the privies, the Sesspool. the Drains, ana the Flues, 
are to be built of hard -burnt Charlestown (not Fresh Pond) oricks, excepting the Facing 
of the front and side walls of the main building and the front walls of the projections, 
the Covings, and the Chimney, which are to be of the first quality of pressed-brick, 
laid plumb-bond, tied into the other work with bond -irons in every seventh course. 

The Front Wall, to the top of the belting, and above the ton of the third-story win- 
dows, with the comer Piers on each side, and the Rear Wall, from the bottom to the 
top of the first-story fioorings, are to be sixteen inches thick. The remainder of the 
Front and Rear Walls, the Side Walls of the main building, and the Front Walls of 
the Projections, are to be one foot thick. The Rear and Side Walls to the Privies, the 
Side Wall to the easterly Projection, and the Walls of the Sesspool, are to be ei^t 
inches thick. The Lining of the Vault, and the Walls between the Privies^ are to be 
four inches thick. The Bottom of the Vault is to be laid three courses thick. The 
Piers in the cellar are to be sixteen inches square, on the ground. 

The Vault, (which is to be of the sesspool plaokand so arranged, that no solid matter 
shall remain in the vault, but shall all pass on into the common sewer,) Sesspool. 
Drains, Wall between the privies, and the Hollow Wall between the privies ana 
main building, are to be laid throughout with cement-mortar, and plastered inside, 
throughout, with the same. The remainder of the brick-work is to be done with lime- 
mortar. The Drains are to lA barrel-form, the larger one to be of sixteen inches bore, 
and the smaller ones, one foot. The Vaults are to he not less than six feet deep. 

The Cellar, and the Passage-wav from the east end of the building, out to Margaret 
Avenue, are to be paved with the best paving-brick, on perfect foundations of gravel 
and sand. « 

The Cold-air Flues are to be twelve by eighteen inches, inside, and the Smoke Fines 
eight inches square, inside, all smoothly plastered, inside and out, with a stout coat of 
lime-mortar. The Flues are to be arran^ as shown in the diagram. {Su p. 182.] 

The Cold-air Flue or Box, leading horizontally into the room to the aperture under 
the Stove, is also to be thoroughly and smoothly plastered, and made perfectly secure 
from danj^r by fire, in case of live coals or ashes dropping into it from the Stove. It 
is to be fitted with a valve, having a handle in the room, to regulate the admission of 
air. 

Lathing' and Flattering: 

All the Walls^ Ceilings, and Stairways^ throughout the first, second, and thud 
stories of the main building and the Projections, and the Ceiling of the Cellar, are to 
be Lathed and Plastered vr'ith a stout coat of lime and hair, and hard-finished^ smopthly, 
with lime and sand^ for painting ; excepting the Ceiling of the Cellar, which is to oe 
finished on the hair-coat, and the Wall between the main building and the privies, 
which is to be plastered upon the bricks. The Walls of the Cellar are to be white- 
washed with three coats. 

Care must he taken, that the beads on the comers of the walls and stairways are nol 
plastered. The quirks are to be neatly cut, and the beads kept dean. 
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States, SUUingt ^. 

Smoothly-polished Slates are to be set into the back wall of each Schoolroom, on 
ttch side of the Ventilating Pier, and neatly finished around the edges. They are to 
be two and a half feet wide, and ten feet in the whole length. They may be m slabs 
of fiye feet each, in length.* 

The Roof is to be Slated with the best of Ladies' Slates, pot on with Composition- 
nails, and properly secured with flashinKS of sheet lead, weighing three-and-one-half- 
pounds to the square foot, and warranted perfectly tight for two years. 

Coppering, 

There are to be moulded Copper Gutters, on the front and sides of the main building 
and front and rear of the Projections, worth one dollar and twenty-five cents per foot. 
Thev are to run back six inches under the slates. 

Tnere are to be two four-inch-sauare Trunks, from the gutters to the water-butts in 
the cellar ; three-inch ones from the rear of the Projections to the Vault ; and a round 
one from each butt to the vault. The Trunks are to be nuide of twenty -four-ounce 
eold-rolled copper, ]>ut up, connected with the gutters, and led ofi* in a proper manner, 
with suitable lead pipes, of three inches in diameter. 

Iron^work. 

There is to be in each Smoke Flue an Iron Casting, with a funnel-hole twenty-four 
inches from the floor, and a hole below for clearing out the mouth of the flue ; each 
hole to be fitted with a tight stopper. 

There is to be an Iron Fence, on the line of Sheafe street, across the whole front, 
with two Gates, and an Iron Gate at the entrance of the back passage, on Margaret 
Ayenue. All tne Gates are to be fitted with Lever Locks, and Latches, of the best 
quality, and amall duplicate keys. 

There b to be an Iron Grating to each of the ceUar-window curbs, of inch-and-a- 
quarter by one-quarter-inch bars, set one inch from centre to centre ; and wire netting 
ahoTe it in front of the windows. 

All the Iron-work is to be painted with three coats of lacker. 

There are to be stout Iron Scrapers, placed at each door, where directed by the Com- 
mittee. 

There are to be an Iron Strainer to the Sesspool Cover, and Strong Iron Rings to 
the MoTeable Cover of the Vault. 

There are to be Composition Rods, in all the angles fbnned by the meetine of the 
ceilings and inner walls, in the Schoolrooms and Recitation-rooms, attached hy neat 
staples, and fitted with Moveable Brass Rings, at suitable distances, for hanging charts, 



carpenters' work. 

Framing. 

The Floors and Roofs are to be Framed in the manner indicated by the Drawings, 
with good sound spruce lumber, of the following dimensions : 

Principal Flooring-Joists, 3 by 14 inches. 

Short PloorinR-Joists, 3 ''^ 11 " 

Trimmers ana Headers, 6 'M4 '< 

Partition Studs, 2 " 4 " 

Privy-Floor Joists, 2 " 10 " 

Attic-Floor Joists, 2 " 10 •* 

. Ties to Roof Trusses, 7 " 10 " 

Rafters to Trusses, 7 " 12 " 

Collars, 7 " 9 " 

Purlins, 8 " 8 " 

Wall Plates, 3 " 8 " 

Small Rafters, 3 << 6 « 

The Flooring-Joists are to be worked to a mould, crowning one inch. They are to 
have a fair bearing of four inches on the walls, at each end, and to be bridged with 
two lines of Cross Bridging. 

The Trasses in the Roof are to be fitted with Wrought-iron Bolts, one inch in 
diameter, with Heads, perfect Screvra, and large Washers and Nuts. 

* These large Slatee may be procured in Boston, and cost no more than good Blackboards. 
When ii is not convenient to ootain them, the walls, where Blackboards are needed, mav be 
adapiad to the purpose, by mixing the Plastering or Hard-flnish with Lampblack, rubbing it down 
smoothly, and aUomng it to become perfectly dry and hard btfore it ia ueed. Or, Blackboards 
■M/ be covered with the compofliii<m mentiooad on p. 197. 
13 
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The Sloor-Joistf are to be framed into the Trimmen, and the Ceiling-Joists cf Om 
third stonr into the Ties of the Roof-Trusses, with Tuslc-Tenons, and properly secared 
with hard- wood Phis. 

All the Partitions in the main building are to be set with two-by-four-inch plank 
Studs, so as to give five nailings to a lath, thoroughly bridged throughout, and trussed 
over the openings. 

There is to be a Lintel, four by eight inches, over each window, and other opening 
in the walls that requires it, ana under the withs of the Privies, with a fidr bearing 
of eight inches at each end. 

Endoaing', 

The Under-Floors pf the Rooms, Entries^ Passages, Platforms, and Privies, in each 
story, and the Floor of the Attic, are to be laid with No. 3 Pine boards, planed, jointed, 
laid dose, and thoroughly nailed. The Roofs are to be covered with Matched iMNunds, 
of the same quality, and thoroughly nailed. 

Purring; 

All the Walls, throughout, (excepting the cellar walls^ the back walls of the several 
orivies. and the side walls of the privies next to the mam building,) and all the Ceil- 
ings, Entries, and Stairways, are to be Furred with three-inch Furrinn of sound, sea- 
soned, dry No. 3 Pine boards, spaced so as to give five nailings to a lath. They are 
to be put on the walls with tweive-penny nails, and on the ceilinss with ten-pennies. 

G^unds. three-fourths of an inch thick, are to be put up for all the fiinish, and three- 
quarter-incn Beads on all the angles and comers of the walls and stairways. Tlie 
Beads are to be kept clean. 

There are to be two Strips of Furring put up, (for convenience in driving nails for 
hanginff charts, dLc.,) extending entirely around the Schoolrooms, at distances of three 
and eight inches from the ceilings ; ana also similar Strips for the same purpose, set 
perpendicularly, on the rear and sidewalls, as directed by the Committee. Also. Com- 
position Rods, in the angles of the ceiling, all round the rooms, with Moveable Rugs at 
suitable distances, for picture lines. 

Cold-air Boxety and Ventiduda, 

The Cold Air is to be taken in at one of the cellar-window openings, which is to be 
finished outside with a plank frame and coarse iron-wire netting. 

The Air is to be conducted into the Brick Cold-air Flue of each Schoolroom, in 
separate Boxes, each twelve by eighteen Inches, inside, made of thoroughly-seasoned 
Pine boards^ smoothed on the insiae, and put together with two-inch screws. 

The Ventiducts, or Ventilating-Flues, are also to be made of thoroughly-seasoned Pine 
boards, smoothed on the inside, and put together with two-inch screws. There is to 
be a se]Mirate one for each Schoolroom, and the Privies, and each is to be fitted with 
two Swivel-blind Openings, or Registers, one at the floor and. the other at the ceil- 
ing, with Stay-rods to regulate them, as may be directed by the Committee. 

There are to be two Closets on each side of this Pier, in the first story, and on one 
side, in the second story, as shown in the diagram, on p. 183. 

The Ventiducts, or Ventilatinff-Flues, for the Schoolrooms, are each to be sixteen 
inches square, inside ; that for the Privies is to be ten inches square, inside. The 
Swivel-bund Opening in the Schoolrooms are to be sixteen by twenty-four inches ; 
and those in the Privies are to be ten inches square. 

The Ventiducts, or Ventilating-Flues, for the Schoolrooms, are to be brought together 
in the attic, and connected with the Ventilator on the main Roof. 

The Ventiduct, or Ventilating-Shaft, for the Privies, is to be ten inches sqnare, and 
carried down to within one foot of the surface of the water in the Vault or Sesspool ; 
and the air from this Shaft, and also from the space between the privies and the main 
building, is to be conducted in a tight box over the ceilings of the third-story privies, 
to the Ventilator on the ridge. 

Window and BUnda. 

AU the Windows, (excepting those in the cellar,] are to have Double Box Frames, 
with two-inch pine plank Sills and Yokes, inch inside and outside Casings, one-and- 
one-fourth-inch hard-pine Pulley-styles, five-eighths-of-an-inch Inside Beads, and five- 
sixteenths-of-an-inch Partinff Beads. 

The Sashes are to be made of pine, one-and-three-fourths-inch thick, moulded and 
coped. They are all to be double hung with the best White Window Lines, Iron 
Pulleys with steel axles, and Round Iron Counter-weights. All the Sashes are to b« 
fiistened with strons Bronzed Sash-fastenings, of the best quality, to cost five doUait 
and fifty cents per dozen. 
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All the Windows ia the first and second stories are to be fitted with t 

fimrth-inch Framed Blinds, two parU to each window, hung in light Box-frames, with 
Weights, Lines, and PuUejrSi in the same manner as the sashes, excepting thajt they 
■le to ran up above the tops of the windows, in close boxes, and to have satisfac- 
tory Knobs, Rings, or Handles, on the bottom rails, to draw them down. 

The Windows in the third story are to have Inside Shutter-Blinds, one inch thicic, 
made in eight parts to each winaow, hung with Iron Butt-hinges, and fitted with 
Bfonzed Hooks and Staples, and Rosewood Knobs. 

The Openings in the Hear WaU of the Privies are to have Stationary Blinds, four 
inches thick, and reaching to the fioors. The Windows in the Front Wall are to have 
Outside Blinds, one-and-three-fourtha-inch thick, hung and fiistened in the usual 



All the Windows, and the Openings in the Privy-Walls, are to be finished with one- 
and-one-fourth-inch moulded Architraves, with turned Comer-bloclLS. [Care to be 
taken to have no Architraves or Corner-blocks omitted on one side, or cut partly off.] 
Those in the first story are to have panel Jambs, and Soffits and Stools. Tnose in the 
second story, and all the Openings in the Privies, are to have Edge and Sill Casings. 
Those in the third story are to have Elbows to the Shutter-boxes, moulded panel aof- 
fita, and wide Stools. 

The Cellar-Windows are to be made with plank Frames, rabbeted for the sashes ; 
and are to have Single Sashes, hung with Iron Butt-hinees to the tops of the frames, 
fastened with strong Iron Buttons, and fitted with Catdbes to hold them open when 
desired. 

There is to be a Single Stationary Sash over each Entrance-door, made in six lights. 

There are to be two Skylights in the Roof, which are to be made and hung in a neat 
and substantial manner, and properly fitted to rise and fasten. 

There is to be a Scuttle, in the ceiling of the third story, made, cased, and hung, in 
a neat and substantial manner. 

Doora, 

All the Uoors, throughout, (excepting the Outside ones, which are to be two-and- 
one-fourth-inches thick, and the Closet doors, which are to be one-and-one-fourth- 
inch thick,^ are to be two inches thick, made in four moulded Panels each, hung with 
three four-inch iron Butt-hinges, and tastened (excepting the outside ones) with Rob- 
inson's best 92,60 Mortise Locks jvith Catches and Bolts, Rosewood Knobs, Bronzed 
Trimmings, and itnall duplicate Keys to each. The Outside Doors are to be fastened 
with double-bolt Lever Locks of the best quality, having duplicate keys as Btnall as 
pgacticable. The Privy Doors are to have strong Door-spnngs, in addition to the other 
trimmings. 

All the Inside Doors, excepting those to the closets, are to be finished with hard- 
pine Sills, two-inch rabbeted and beaded Frames, and Architraves as described for 
the Windows, with Plinths. The doors, in every case, to be set so far from the walls, 
as to give the full Architraves and Comer-blocks on both sides. 

The Outside Doors are to be hung to three-inch plank Frames, properly dogged to 
the thresholds and wall, and finished inside like the Inside Doors. 

The Entrance and Cellar Doors are to be four feet by seven feet eight inches. The 
Inside Doors are to be three feet by seven feet four inches. The Privy Doors are to be 
two feet six inches, by seven feet tour inches. 

Stain. 

The Stairs are to be framed with deep plank Stringers and Winders, as shown by 
the Drawings. They are to be finished with hard-pine Risers, one inch thick. Treads 
one-and-one-fourth-inch thick, and Balusters one-and-one-eighth-inch diameter. The 
String and Gallery finish is to be of white pine, and the Posts, Newels, and Rails, of 
cherr]r. The bottom Posts are to be seven inches in diameter, turned, and the Rails 
three inches wide. The Rails are to be not less than three feet Ugh, measuring from 
the nosing of the Steps. 

There are to be two Flights of Stairs to the Cellar, framed with plank Stringers and 
Winders, and finished with planed pine Risers and Treads, and close Partitions one- 
and-one-nalf-inch thick, matched and planed. 

There is to be a neat Flight of Portable Steps, to ascend from the third story to the 
Attic, and others to ascend from the Attic to the Skylight in the Roof. 

girting; 

The Rooms, Entries, Stairways, and Privies, are to be Skirted up as high as the 
window stools, in the respective stories, (except on the back sides of the Rooms,) with 
■arrow matched beaded Lininff, not to exceed seven inches in width. Capped to oor- 
lespood with the nosing of the window stools. The Lining is to be gauged to a 
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width, and tet perpendicnlarly. That on the back Wall is to be fitted to the Slates in 
that wall, which are to rest on the Capping. That in the first story is to be of cherry- 
wood, the second story of ma^le, ana the third story of wbite-pine, wrought and fin- 
islied smoothly, suitable for being stained and varnished without painting. 

FHooringBt ^. 

The Platforms are to be furred up, as shown by the Drawings, and the Stairways, 
Platforms, and Hearths, are to be bordered, and the Floon to be laid, with narrow 
hard-pine fioorings, perfectly jointed and thoroughly nailed. The Strips are to be 
gauged to a width respectively in the schoolrooms, and the joints are to be broken, al 
least three feet, so that no two strips of different widths will but on to each other. 

Cabitiettt Ooteta, Ootkea-Hooks, ^. 

There are to be two Cabinets, in each Schoolroom, between the windows, above the 
skirting, and as high as the windows, with double cherry Sash-doors, each hung vrith 
three Brass Hinges, fastened with Thumb-catches and Locks, and fitted with Rosewood 
Knobs. There are to be twelve Shelves in each, and immediately below them are to 
be small Closets, with four Shelves in each, and double Doors, hung and fastened in 
the same manner as the sash doors. The snelves are to be placed as directed by the 
Committee. Six of them are to be inclined, with two narrow ledges on each. 

There are to be two Closets in each side of the Ventilating Pier, in the First Story, 
and two in one side in the Second Story, as shown at o o, in the diasram on page 188. 
Each Closet is to be fitted with three shelves, and the doors are to be nung and fastened 
in the same manner as the Closets under the Cabinets. 

There is to be for each Schoolroom, where directed by the Committee, a Press- 
closet, havine three Shelves on one side, with six brass double Hat-and-Coat-Hooks, 
on beaded cnernr-wood cleats ; the Door to be neatly hung, fastened, and trimmed, 
similar to the otner doors. 

There is to be in the entry of each Schoolroom, where directed by the Committee^ a 
Closet, for brushes, brooms, coal-hod, &c., two by three-and-one-half feet, made with 
matched boards, and fitted with three Shelves on one side, and eight Hooks on the 
other side and back. The Door is to be made, hung, and fastened, to correspond with 
the other doors. 

There is to be a Sink, attached to each Schoolroom, where directed by the Commit- 
tee, made of two-inch pine plank, the top hung with stout hinges, and with Drawers and 
Cupboards below. It is to be fitted witn a Composition Sesspool, lined with zinc, and 
a lead Waste-pipe, leading to the vault. Suitable Pipes, to lead the City water into 
the sink in each story, are to be provided. 

There is to be a Dumb-waiter from the cellar to the third story, opening into each 
story, for raising coals, wood, &c. 

There are to be seventy extra-stout iron double Hat-and-Coat-Hooks, to each School- 
room, put up on beaded cherry-wood Cleats, as directed by the Committee. 

There are to be two Umbrella-stands, in each Entry, to hold six umbrellaa each. 

Coal-BiTUf 4^. 

There are to be three Coal-Bins in the Cellar, each capable of holding three tons of 
Coal, having Covers hung with strong wrought-iron Hinges, and sliding Grates, with 
boxings around them to Keep the Coal from the floor. Also, three Closets for Kin- 
dlinffs, the doors to be hung with iron Strap-hinges, and fastened with iron Buttons. 

Tnere are also to be in the Cellar, two large iron-bound Water-butts, with metal 
Faucets. 

Prwy-Fmish. 

The Privies are to be fitted with pine Risers, Seats, and Covers. The Covers are 
to be hung with stout Duck, or India-rubber cloth, instead of metal Hinges ; the 
edges of the cloth to be covered with narrow slats. They are to be so arranged, that 
they will fall of themselves When left. There is to be a Box for paper in each Privy, 
ana the Boys* Privies are to have Troughs, lined with zinc, with Sesspools. The 
whole finish of the Privies is to be equal to that of the other parts of the building. 

Painting, 

All the Hard-wood Finish, (except the Skirting of the first and second stories, which 
is to be varnished,) is to be oiled, with two coats of boiled Linseed-oil, well rubbed in 
with cloth. 

All the Outside wood-work, the Copper-trunks, and the inner walls throoghoat, are 
to be prepared and painted with three coats of Oil-and-Lead paint, of such color as the 
Committee may direct. The Outside-doors are to be painted Bronze. 
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The Insides of the Cloeets and Cabinets are to be painted white, and the Teachers' 
Platforms in imitation of Marble. The Blinds are to be painted with four coats of 
Piaria Green, and Varnished. The tlird-story skirting is to be stained with asphal- 
tum, and varnished. The rest of the Inside Pine Finish is to be Putty -stopped, Primed, 
and Painted and Grained, in imitation of Oalc, Maple, or other color, as directed by 
the Committee, and Varnished. 

All the Painting and Varnishing is to be equal to that of first-class dwelling-houses. 

All the Sashes^ throughout, are to be glazed with Crystal Sheet Glass, of double 
thickness, and of the best quality i Each light is to be properly Bedded, Sprigged, 
and Back-Puttied. 

The Windows are to have Lights of the following dimensions, as shown in the 
Drawings: 

First Story, Front Windows, eighteen Lights, each eleven by fourteen inches. First 
Story, Rear Window, twelve Liffhts^ each eleven by sixteen inches. That in the west 
mall, eight Lights, each eleven by sixteen inches. 

Scxsond Story, Front Windows, eighteen Lights, each eleven by fourteen inches. 
Second Story, Rear Windows, eight and twelve Lignts, each eleven by sixteen inches. 
Front Window in easterly Projection, twelve Lights, each eleven by fourteen inches. 

Third Story, Front Windows, twelve Lights, each eleven by nineteen inches. Third 
Slory, Rear Windows, ei^ht and twelve Lights, each eleven by fifteen inches. Front 
Windows in easterly Projection, eight Lights, each eleven by nineteen inches. 

The Cellar Windows eight Lignts, each eight by ten inches. 

The Sashes over the Doors, each six Lights. 

The Skylights are to be two feet six inches by three feet six inches. 

Ventilators. 
There are to be two of Emerson's Patent Ventilators, of galvanized iron ; one on 
the Roof of the Main Building, twenty-five inches in diameter, and another on the 
Roof of the Privies, twelve inches in diameter. 

Fhimiiure. 
Each Schoolroom is to be furnished with sixty Small Arm-Chairs, of Mr. Ingra- 
ham's pattern, such as are used in the other Primary Schools in the City.* Also, with 



Memorandum, 

No bricks, stone, lumber, or other building-materials, of any description, are to be 
placed on the garaen-plat ; and the Trees and Garden are to nave a rough box buUt 
around them, for their preservation from injury. No lines are to be fastened to the 
Trees, for any purpose whatever. 

All the Lumber is to be well and thoroughly seasoned ; and all that is in sight is to 
be free from Shakes, Sap, and Knots ; and that and every part of the work is to be equal 
to any nsed in first-class dwelling-houses. 



MR. INORAHAM'S COMPOSITION FOR BLACKBOARDS. 

Lampblack and Flour of Emery, mixed with Spirit- Varnish. 

No more Lampblack and Flour of Emery should be used, than are siifiicient to givo 
the required black and abrading surface ; and the Varnish should contain only sufficient 
gam to hold the ingredients U^ther, and confine the Composition to the Board. The 
uinner the mixture, the better. 

The Lampblack should first be ground with a small quantity of Alcohol, or Spirit- 
Varnish, to free it from lumps. 

The Composition should be applied to the smoothly-planed surface of a Board, with 
a common painter's brush. Let it become thoroughly dry and hard before it is used. 
Rub it down with pumice-stone, or a piece of smooth wood covered with the Compo- 
sition. 

Boards prepared in this way are almost equal to Slates, and will last for years : and 
they can l>e used with slate-pencils, which are much better than crayons or chalk, on 
acoonnt of their freedom from dust and dirt. Crayon or chalk dust is deleterious to 
health, as well as to cleanliness. 

This Composition may also be used on the walls. 

* See pp. and 181, 
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Plans, kc, of Brimmer Grammar School, Boston. 

This buildine was erected in 1843. It is situated on Common-street, near 
Washington. It is 74 feet in length on the street, by 52 feet deen, with 
three stones. The entrance is in the center of the front into a hall 8 feet 
wide, leading through into the yard in the rear, which is divided by a wall 
into three portions. The passage to the second and third floors is by a double 
flight of stairs near the front door. 

The first floor is occupied by two Primary School-rooms, each 80 by 33 
feet, and 1 1 feet high ; and the Ward-room, 30 by 50 feet. 

The school-room on the second floor n 70 feet by 37 feet wide, and 14 feel 
6 inches high between the bays. The ceiling is plastered up between the 
bays, (cross timbers) by which eighteen inches are grained in height, dividinf 
the ceiling into equal compartments. There are two recitation rooms, one 
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on each side the entrance, 17 feet 6 inches, by 11 feet 4 inches each, with 
two windows in each room, and benches on all the sides for the pupils. The 
school-room is lighted on three sides, and contains 118 desks, and 236 chairs, 
two chairs to each desk, the desks and chairs beinff of four sizes. The tops 
of the desks are cherry wood, and the chairs are Wales^ patent. The desks 
are separated by aisles one foot four inches in width, except the center aisle, 
which is two feet wide. 

The aisles on the side nearest the recitation-rooms, are three feet wide, 
and those at each end, 3 feet 6 inches each. The platform on which are 
'^'^ desks of the master and assistants, is eight inches high, and 6 feet 6 
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inches wide, and the desks are so placed that the pupiU sit with their backs 
to the platform; and the pupils are so arranged at the desks in classes and 
sections, that when one class is reciting, the desk is only occupied by one 
puml. The windows are shaded by inside blinds painted green. 

The school-room on the third floor is of the same size, having an arched 
ceiling 13 feet hiffh in the center, with recitation-rooms and other arrange- 
ments similar to the school-room on the second floor. 

The building is warmed by two furnaces, and ventilated bv six flues, dis- 
charging into the attic, from which the impure air is carried off by copper 
ventilators in the roof. The openings into the flues in the school-rooms are 
controlled by Preston's ventilators. 

The frame of Preston's Ventilator is made of a flat bar of iron 9| by I 
inch, framed at the corners, the end at each corner running by in order ^ 
receive a clamp to screw the frame to the brick work ; the door is of plate 
iron, (yV wire gage), with a rod passing down the center of the plate, on the 
back side, each end of the rod running by the plate and entering the frame, 
forming a pivot on which the plate or door of the ventilator turns. The 
door shuts against a projection in the frame. 
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The Brimmer school has two masters, one in each room, and each with 
an usher and female assistant. 

[Since the above description was first published, (in 1843) the seats and 
desks have been reversed, so that '(he pupils sit with their faces to the plat- 
form. The former method was found by the teacher to be ** venr incon- 
venient, and wholly impracticable. The scholar should see the face and 
hear the voice of the Principal as much as possible."] 
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The second and third stories are furnished with Wales' Patent American 
School Chcir, which has b^en very exteosi^ely introdaced into the public 
schools of Boston and vicinity. 



Wales' American School Chair. 



The seat of the chair is based upon s 
pedestal of cast iron, having no joining to 
get loose or come apart in the arm, and 
is made fast by screws both to the seat 
and to the floor. The back of the chair 
is firmly supported by the middle piece, 
which passes directly from the top 
through a dove-tail in the seat into the 
foot of the pedestal. These chairs are 
manufactured by S. Wales, Jr., 66 Kil- 
by street, Boston, of any height from 8 
inches to 17 inches from the top surface 
of the seat to the floor. 

Mr. Wales has, during the present 
year, (1848,) greatly improved the style 
of his chairs, and now manufactures a 
desk with iron supports of new and im- 
proved construction. For description, 
see p. 202. 




The desks in the Brimmer School are more like the one represented in 
the accompanying section of desk and chair used in the Eliot Grammar 
School. 




The cut below represents the bench used in the Primary School. The 
scholars are separated by a compartment, A, which serves as a rest for the 
arm, and place of deposit for books. 
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Since the foregoing style of chair and desk Was introduced, much atten- 
tion has been paid to ^e improvement of school furniture, with a view 
of securing convenience, durability, and economy, in the construction both 
of chairs and desks. 

Tri Boston Latin High School Desk. 




The above cut represents an end view of a new style of desk used 
in the Latin High School, in Bedford street, with a section of Wales' 
Patent School Chair. The standards of the desks are made of cast 
iron, and are braced in such a manner, that when properly secured to the 
floor, there is not the least motion. The curve in the standard facilitates 
the use of the broom in sweeping. 



The Boston Primirt School Chair. 
These Chairs were got up for the special benefit of the Boston Primarfi 
Sckifols, by Joseph W. Inoraham, Esq.. Chairman of the Primary School 
Standing Committee; and have already been introduced, by order of the 
Primary School Board, into the greater portion of their Schools. 






The first pattern, is a Chair with a Shelf (s) under the seat, for the purpose 
of holding the Books, Slates, &c. of the scholars. 

The second pattern differs from the first, in having, instead of the Skelf^ a 
Rack (a) on the back of the chair, for the same use as the Shelf in the pre- 
ceding paitem. The third pattern is similar to the second, except that the 
Rack (a) is placed at the side^ instead of the back^ of the chair. The latter pat- 
tern (with the Rack on the side) is that now adopted in the Boston Schools. 

These chairs are manufactured by William G. Shattuck, No. 80 Commercial 
Street^ Boston. The price is fifly cents, each, for those with the Shelf, and 
9ixtff-Jive cents for those with the Rack. 
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Wales' Hancock School Chair and Desk. 

. The figures above represent the largest of a series of sereii sizes, as 
described on a preceding page. 

The Desk is for a single scholar, with a single chair. The supports, both 
of the Chairs and Desks, are of iron, secured firmly to the wood-work of the 
Chair or Desk at the top, and to the floor of the school-room at the bottom. 

560 of these Chairs, with single Desks, are in the Hancock School, in 
Boston. 

The Desk represented in the drawing is of a later, and, it is believed, a 
better pattern in several respects, than those in the Hancock School. 

Chairs or Desks of this description are fumbhed separately, when 
desired. 

The greatly increased demand for School Furniture of this description, and 
indeed for an improvement in School Furniture of all kinds, has induced the 
subscriber to establish a Manufactory, where, under his own direction, 
all kinds of School Furniture will be manufactured in the best manner. 

Every article from this establishment will be warranted. 

Before closing these notices, it is proper to observe that drawings rarely 
give the complete idea of the thing, either in style or proportion, especially 
when small objects are intended to be represented . At the AYare-room of the 
Manufacturer, samples of all the foregoing styles of Desks and Chairs are 
set up, as if in actual use ; and all persons who feel interest or curiosity in 
such matters are invited to visit and examine them. It is only by such an 
investigation that the complete idea can be realized. Orders by mail or 
otherwise will be executed with the same promptness and fidelity as if pre- 
sented in person. 

S. Wales, Jr., No. 14 Bromfield street, Boston. 



The foregoing drawings and description of School Chairs and School Desks, 
maoufactured by S. Wales, Jun., 14 Bromfield street, Boston, Mass., are 
copied from the circular of the manufacturer, by permission. 

I 
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Ross's School Chair and Desk. 




The above cut represents a new style of school chair and desk, mani>- 
ftictared by Joseph L. Ross, corner of Ivcrs and Hopkins streets, Boston. 

"The legs, or supports of the desk and seat, are of cast-iron, of clas- 
sical design, conveniently shaped in reference to sweeping, and are firmly 
secured to the wood-work of the chair and desk, and to the floor. 

The chairs are made of seven sizes, viz. : 9, 10, 12, 13, 14, 15, and 16 
inches high from the floor to the upper surface of the seat ; and tiie desks 
are manufactured to correspond to the size of the chairs." 

These has been introduced into the new Public High School-house, 
Cambridge, and in Charlestown, and 'into several of the new Grammar 
School-houses in Boston, and have given entire satisfaction wherever they 
have been introduced. 

Mr. Ross also manufactures tables and desks for the use of teachers, 
cases for apparatus, and for library, and other furniture for school-rooms." 

Mr. Ross also manufactures a style of school desk, with seat attached, 
which has been introduced very extensively into village and country dis- 
tricts in Rhode Island, and is recommended wherever a rigid economy 
must be observed in furnishing a school-room. The end-piece, or sup- 
ports, both of the desk and seat are of cast-iron^ and the wood-work is 
attached by screws. They are made of eight sizes, giving a seat from 
ten inches to seventeen, and a desk at the edge next to the scholar from 
seventeen to twenty-six inches from the floor. 
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Plan and Description of Bowdoin Grammar School-Hodsk. 

The new Bowdoin School-hqase, completed in 1848, is situated on Myrtle 
street, and with the yard occapies an area of aboat 75 feet by 68 feet, bounded 
on each of the four sides by a street. It is built of brick with a basement story 
of hammered granite, and measures 75 feet 9 inches extreme length by 54 feet 6 
inches extreme breadth— having three stories, the first and second beins 13 feet, 
and the third, 15 feet high in tne clear. The ground descends rapidly from 
Myrtle street, thereby securing a basement of 15 feet in the rear. One third of 
which is finished into entries, or occupied by three furnaces, coal bins, pumps, 
flee, and the remaining two thirds is open to the yard, thereby aflfording a cot- 
ered play-ground for the pupils. 

The third story is finisned into one hall 72 feet long by 38 feet wide, witli seats 
and desks for l^ P^^^* ^° ^^^ south side of this hall there are two recita- 
tion rooms, each lb feet by 12 feet, and a room for a library, &c. There are 
three rooms of Uie same size on the two floors below. 

The second story is divided into two rooms by a partition wall, each of which 
is 35 feet by 38, and accommodates 90 pupils, and so ccmnected by sliding doors 
that all the pupils of both schools can be brought under the eye and voice of the 
teacher. 

The first story corresponds to the second, except there are no sliding doors in 
the partition, and no connection between the room except through the front 
entry. The two rooms on this floor have each seats and desk^ for 100 pupils. 

Each story is thoroughly ventilated, and wafmed by oue of Chilson's Fur- 
naces. In each furnace the air chambers, the apertures for conducting the cold 
air into them, and the flues for constructing the heated air into the rooms in 
each story, being all large, a great quantity of warm air is constantly rushing 
into the rooms, and the ventilating flues or ventiducts being so constructed and 
arranged that the air of the rooms will be frequently changed, and that a pure 
and healthy atmosphere will at all times be found in each of these rooms, pro- 
vided the (umaces are properly and judiciously managed. On the top of^the 
building there are two of Ejnerson's large ventilators, connected with tne attic 
and ventilating flues, through which the impure air passes out into the atmos- 
phere above. 

To accommodate pupils who come to school with wet feet or clothes, there 
is an open fire in a grate in one of the recitation rooms. 

Each room is furnished with Wales' American School Chair, and Ross's Desk, 
and both desk and chair are in material, form and style, as described on page 
202 and 205. 

This is a school for girls only, and consists of two departments, one of which 
is called the Grammar department, and the other the Writing department; the 
master of each department being independent of the other. 

The number of assistant female teachers in each department of this school, 
when full, will be four, the teachers in each department being independent of 
the master and teacher in the other. 

The master of the Grammar department and two of his assistants will occupy 
the large hall in the third story, and his other two assistants will occupy one of 
the rooms in the first story. 

The master of the writmg department and two of his assistants will occupy 
the rooms in the second story, and his other two assistants will occupy tne 
other room in the first story, each master being the superintendenee of his own 
department. 

The school, when full, will be divided into five classes, and each class into 
two divisions, nearly equal in numbers. The first week after the vacation in 
Auffust, the first division of each class will attend in the grammar department 
in the morning, and the second division of each class will attend in the writing 
department ; and in the afternoon, the second division of eaeh class will attend 
in the grammar department, and the first, in the' writing department. The next 
week, this order or attendance is to be reversed, and tnis alteration is to con- 
tinue through the year, the weeks of vacation not being counted. 

This house and the Gluincy Grammar School-house are built after designs by 
Mr. Bryant. 
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A, A, Entrance for Pupils. 

B, Ditto for Teacher. 

C, C, Study halls, each 35 by 38 feet ; 
with seats and desks for 100 pupils. 

D, Sliding door, by which tne two 
rooms on the second floor are thrown 
into one. 

E, Study hall, 72 feet by 38. 

F, F, Two recitation rooms on each 
floor, 16 feet by 12. 

G, Room 10 feet by 12, for library, ap- 
paratus, dec. 



H, Ross' desk, and Wales* chair. 

P, Teacher's platform with desk for 
teacher and assistants. 

S, S, Staircase leading to second and 
third floors. 

a, Case with glass doors for appara- 
tus. 

<:, Closet for Teacher. , 

Qy Grate. 

r. Hot air register. 

V. Flues for ventilation. 



Plan op Third Floor. 
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Plan and Description of ClniNCT Grammak School-House, 
Boston. 

This building, which was commenced in 1847, and dedicated on the 96th o( 
Jnne, 1848, is situated on a lot 90 feet by 130 feet, extending from Tyler street 
to Hudson street 

The ground plan is in the form of a cross, the exterior dimensions of the body 
beini; 80 feet by 58 feet, the end fronting on Tyler street. The wings are 12 
feet in front by 36 feet deep. It is four stories nigh, with a basement 8 feet in 
the clear, for the furnaces and fuel, and an attic for gymnastic exercises. 

Each wing contains a front and back entrance, a flight of stairs from the 
basement to the attic, and a room on each floor 10 feet by 11 feet, connected 
with a school-room. 

The fourth story of the body is finished in one spacious hall, 16 feet high in 
the clear, with centre-pieces and a cornice, and a platform at each end 22 feet 
by 11 feet, and 22 inches hiffh. It is furnished with settees arranged in 4 rows, 
sufficient to accommodate 700 children. 

The third floor is divided by a corridor 8 feet wide, extending across the main 
body from one wing to the other, having 2 school-rooms on each side. 

These four school-rooms are of nearly the same size, averaging about 
31 i feet by 26^ feet, and 13 feet high. Each room is lighted by 2 windows at 
the side, and 2 at the end, and has a platform for the teacher 24 feet by about 5|, 
with one end towards the entrance from the corridor, and on the other end is 
placed d book-case of cherry, 3^ feet by 8 feet, with glazed doors, facing the 
entrance. 

The scholars* desks front the platform and the windows on the side of the 
building, and are separated by aisles 1 foot and 4 inches wide. They are 2 feet 
in length, made or cherry-wood, and varnished and supported by cast iron 
stands. J. L. Ross, maker. Each scholar has a desk by mmself. 

The chair is maae by Mr. Wales, of Boston. It has a scroll back and cast 
iron support 

Each room accommodates 56 pupils, one desk and chair being placed on a 
small movable platform for a monitor. 

The rooms are lined with composition blackboards 3^ feet wide, 2 feet from 
thefloor. 

The school-rooms which have not small rooms attached, are provided with 
closets for the children's clothes. There are 2 sinks in the corriaor, with con- 
veniences for introducing Cochitnate water. Th6 description of this story wiU 
answer for the two below it, as the first three are essentially the same. 

The windows are furnished with inside blinds, having revolving slats, so that 
the light may be regulated with jreat ease. 

The building is warmed by 4 mmaces placed in the basement, 2 being placed 
at the middle of each end, each being intended to warm the three rooms imme- 
diately over it, the cast iron chimnies being relied upon for heating the hall. 

Emerson's system of ventilation has been introduced since the building was 
finished, each room having a separate air-durt to the roof, 14 inches by 14 inches. 

The apparatus consists of the Boston Philosophical set, by J. M. Wightman, 
Eayrs and Fairbanks' globe, 2 sets of Pelton's Outline Maps, and one of 
Mitchell's. 

A library cpsting $200 has been furnished by the donation of Mayor Clnincy. 

To protect the desks from injuij, the slate-frames are all required to be cov- 
ered with cloth, and each scholar is to provide himself with a convenient box to 
contain his pen, pen-wiper, pencils, rubber, dec. Each desk has an inkstand 
sunk into the right-hand comer, with a revolving metalic cover. 

The building is calculated for but one school, and is at present occupied by 
but one, the organization of which is adapted to the arrangement and construc- 
tion of the house. When the organization is complete, the school will be 
divided into 4 classes, each class containing l68 scholars, and each class into 3 
divisions. At present the 3 lower classes contain two divisions each, and the 
first class 3. 

On the 3rd floor are the first division of the first class under the instruction of 
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the Principal, and the several divisions of the 2d class histracted by assistants ; 
On the 2d floor is the 2d division of the 1st class instracted by the sab-mas- 
ter, with the several divisions of the 3d class under assistants; and the usher 
takes the 3rd division of the Isi class, with the several divisions of the 4th class 
on the 1st floor. By this arrangement the government is rendered compara- 
tively easy. The wl^ole school is brought together in the hall for devouonal 
services, and other general exercises. 




plan of First Floor. 

A, A, Front Door. 

B, B, Entries. 

C, Corridor or Hall. 

T, T, T, T, Teachers' Platform 24 feet by 54. 

r, r, r, r, Hot-air flues. 

V, V, V, v, Preston's Ventilators for controlling the flues in the partition wall, 
which communicate with the iron smoke pipes near the top of the building. 
This plan is adopted in the first story only. 

e, e, tf e, Indicates the location of the flues of Elmerson's Ventilators in the 
second, third and fourth stories. 

5, Sink. 

c. c, Cj e. Closets. 

tf, d, Closets 10 feet by 11 feet 

14 
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Plans and Description of the Putnam Free School-House. 
Newburtport, Mass. 

We are indebted to W. H. Wells, Esq., the gentleman who has 
been selected as Principal of the Putnam Free School, and to whom 
the work of organizing this important institution has been committed, 
for the following plans and description. 

The Putnam Free School was founded by Mr. Oliver Putnam, a 
native of Newbury. It has a permanent fund of fifty thousand dol- 
lars, besides the amount invested in the school-house and its appur- 
tenances. 

The number of pupils to be admitted at the opening of the school 
(April, 1846,) is limited by the Trustees to 60. No pupil can be 
received under twelve years of age, nor for less time than one year. 

The object of the Institution is to lead pupils through an extended 
course of English studv. It is open to students from any portion of 
the country, who are prepared to meet the requirements for admis- 
sion. No charge is made for tuition. 

This building is situated on High street, directly opposite th$ Common or 
Mall. It is > constructed of biick, with comers,. •door-sills, underpinning, steps^ 
etc., of freestone. It is two stories in height, exclusive of a basement stoiy, 
85i feet in length, and 52^ in breadth. 

The upper story is divided into two principal school-rooms, each 49i feet by 
40|. There is also a small room in this story for the use of the Principal. 
The lower story contains a hall for lectures and other general exerdses, and 
four recitation rooms. The hall is 44 feet by 4dj^. Two of the recitation 
rooms are 14 feet by 17, and two are 11 by 20, 

Each of tha principal, school-rooms is furnished with 64 single seats and 
desks, besides recitation chairs, settees, etc. The desks are made of cherry: 
and both the desks and the chairs are supported by iron castings, screwed 
firmly to the floor. In form and construction, they are similar to Kimball's 
" Improved School Chairs and Desks." 

The central aisles are two feet and eight inches in width; the side aisles, 
four feet and four inches; and the remaining aisles, two feet. 

The building is warmed b^ two furnaces. It is ventilated by six flues from 
the hall on the lower floor, six from each of the school-rooms on the second 
floor, and one from each of the recitation rooms. Each of these flues has two 
registers ; one near the floor, and the other near the ceiling. The two princi- 
psd school-rooms are frtmished with double windows. 

The institution is provided with ample play-grounds and garden pilots, back 
of liie building and at the ends. It has also a bell weighing SlO lbs. 

The first appropriation of the Trustees for the purchase of apparatus, is one 
thousand dollars. Other appropriations will probably be made, a& the wants 
of the school may require. In addition to the auparatus procured by the Trus- 
tees, the institution is to have the use of an acnromatic telescope, which will 
cost between three and four hundred dollars. 

The cost of the building and ground, with the various appurtenances, excli>> 
sive of apparatus, has amounted to twenty-six thousand doUars. 

The accompanying plans give a correct representation of the arrangements 
on the two pnncipal floors. 

The building was erected after designs and specifications by Mr. Bryant, 
Architect, Boston. 
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PUTNAM FREE BCHOOL-HOUSE.— LOWER STORV. 




H — Hall for lectures and other general ezerciies, 44 feet by 48^. A— Raised 
platform for desk. D^Front door. (The portico in front does not appear in the 
plate.) B, B— Recitation rooms, 11 feet by 20. R, R — Recitation rooms, 14 feet 
by 17. £, £, £, £— Entries. C, C— Wash closeU, under the stairs, a, a— Doora 
leading to the basement story, d, d, d, d, d, d, d, d, d, d — Doors. ▼, y, y, y, ▼, 
^9 ▼• ▼• ^> ▼.—Ventilating flues. 
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PUTNAM FREE SCHOOL-HOUSE.— UPFER STORY. 






^ 



oQcGcQdddnDcaa n 
aDd'=Q'^cGC]DDaCti n 

cOC!daDddd°D° ° 
'oDDDtiGnndClcO'iP ° R. 

DDnQcOcQcQcClDnDDP ° 



M, D— Room for Male Department F, D— Room for Female Department. 
A, A->Ra'taed platforms for teachers' desks. L — Principal's room. C, O— 
Closets, p, p — Raised platforms under the black-boards, s, s, i, s, s, s — Setten 
df d, d, d, d, d— Doors, v, v, v, v, v, v, v, v, v, v, v, v— Ventilating flues 
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Plaits and Description of the Publio High School-Hocsc, 
HABTroRD, Conn. 

The Public High School-House of Hartford was built after more 
than ordinary search for the best plan, (a committee having visited 
Boston, Lowell, Salem, Newburyport, Worcester, Providence, and 
Middletown, for this purpose,) under the constant oversight of a 
prudent, practical and intelligent building committee, and with due 
regard to a wise economy. The committee were limited in their 
expenditure for lot, building, and fixtures, to $12,000 ; and when it 
was ascertained that a suitable building could not be constructed 
for that sum, individuals on the committee immediately contributed 
f 2,400 out of their own pockets to complete the house with the 
latest improvements. The committee have now the satisfaction of 
knowing that their contributions and personal oversight have been 
mainly instrumental in erecting and furnishing the most complete 
structure of the kind in New England, when the aggregate cost is 
taken into consideration. 

The Hish School is designed for both males and females, and fhe arrange- 
ments of the buildings, and the pounds, are made with reference to the separa- 
tion of the sexes, so far as this is desirable in .the same school. 

The lot on which the building stands is at the comer of Asylum and Ann 
streets, and is at once central, and large enough for the appropriate yards. The 
yards are separated by a close and substantial board fence, and the grounds are 
well laid out and properly inclosed ; they will also soon be planted with trees 
and shrubbery. The bailding is of brick, three stories high, upon a fin& stone 
basement. Its dimensions are 50 by 75 feet. The basement is 13 feet in the 
clear, six feet of which are above the level of the yard. This part of the baild- 
ing is occupied by furnaces, coal bins, sinks, pumps, entrance rooms, &c At one 
end, and on rwo opposite sides of the building, a stair case eleven feet in width 
extends trom each of the two entrance rooms, to the upper story, with spacious 
landings on the first and second floors. Two rooms, each 11 by 14 feet,^re be- 
tween the stair cases, the one on the first floor being used for a iront entnr to the 
building, and the one on the second floor being appropriated to the Library 
and Apparatus. Two closets, eleven by four feet on the first floor, and imme- 
diately beneath the stair cases, receive the enter garments, nmbrellas, &c., of 
the teachers. 

An aisle of four feet four inches in width extends between the desks and 
outer walls of the rooms, and between every two ranges of desks is an aisle of 
two feet four inches in width. An aisle of eight feet in width passes through 
the middle of the rooms, parallel to the narrower passages. A space of five 
feet in width is likewise reserved between the remote seats in the ranges and 
the partition wall of the rooms. Around the sides of the rooms, tastefully con- 
structed settees are placed for occasional recitations, and for the accommodation 
of visiters, and in the upper room for the use of the pupils of the room below, 
during the opening and closing exercises of the school. 

The pupils, when seated, face the teachers' desks and platforms,which occupy 
the space between the entrance doors of each room. 

A blackboard, or black plaster surface, forty feet long, and five broad, ex- 
tends between the doors leading to the recitation rooms, which are also lined 
with a continuous blackboard. There is also a blackboard extending the 
entire length of the teachers' platform in the lower room, and two of smaller di- 
mensions in the room above, a part of the space being occupied by the folding 
doors leading to the library and apparatus room. Twenty diairs, of small dv- 
mensions and sixteen inches in height, are placed aroand each recitation room, 
thirteen inches apart and seven inches from the walls, and securely fastened to 
the floor. A clock, with a circular gilt firame and eighteen-inch oial plate, is 
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placed orer the teachers' platform in each school room, in Aill view of the pupils. 
A small bell is also placed above the teachers' platform in the lower room, with 
a wire attached, passing to the desk of the Principal, in the room above, by 
which the time of recesses, change of recitation classes, &c., are signified to 
the members of the lower rooms. 

The schopl-rooms in the first and second stories are 50 feet square, and 13 feet 
in height — to each of which, two recitation rooms 12 by 23 feet are attached. 
The large rooms are jfnmished with " Kimball's improved School Chairs and 
Desks/' placed in six ranges, extending back from the teachers' platforms, ten 
desks forming a range, and two chairs attached to each desk, furnishing accom- 
modations in each room for 120 pupils — 60 of either sex. Ample room yet 
remains in front of these ranges to increase the number of desks when the 
wants of the school demand them. The desks are four feet in length and one 
foot four inches in breadth, constructed of cherry, oiled and varnished. The 
moderately inclined tops 2ii^fiaxd to the end supporters, and the openings for 
buoks are in front of the pupils. Glass Inkstands are inserted in the tops of the 
desks, and the ink protected from dust and the action of the atmosphere by 
mahogany covers turning on pivots. The chairs are constructed with seats 
of basswbod, hollowed, and backs of cherry, moulded both to add beauty to 
the form of the chair, and to afibrd support and comfort to the occupants. All 
are neatly stained and varnished, and they, as well as the desks, rest on iron 
supporter?, firmly screwed to the floor. 

i^he entire upper story is converted into a hall, being twelve feet in height at 
the walls, rising thence in an arch to the height of seventeen feet. This is ap- 
propriated to reading, and declamation, and for the female department of the 
school, to daily recess, and calisthenic exercises. A moderately raised platform 
is located at one end, above which an extended blackboard is placed, ^nd settees 
are ranged around the walls : these, properly arranged, together with the settees 
from the lower rooms, whicn are easily transported above, speedily convert the 
open HaU into a commodious Lecture room, — and also adapt it to the purposes 
of public examinations and exhibitions. 

In each of the two entrance rooms are placed the means of cleanliness and 
comfort, — a pump of the most approved- construction, an ample sink, two wash 
basins with towels, glass drinking tumblers, and a looking-glass. Ranges of 
hooks for hats, coats, bonnets, cloaks, &;c., extend around the rooms, and are 
numbered to correspond with the number of pupils, of each sex, which the 
capacity of the house will accommodate. In the eirls' room, pairs of small 
iron hooks are placed directly beneath the bonnet hooks, and twelve inches from 
the floor, for holding the over-shoes. In the boys' room, boot-jacks are pro- 
vided to facilitate the exchange of boots for slippers when they enter the build- 
ing — an important article, and of which no one m this department of the school 
is destitute. A thin plank, moderately inclined by hollowing the upper side, is 
placed upon the floor, and extends around the walls of the room, to receive the 
lx)ot$ ana convey the melted ice and snow from them, by a pipe, bcLcath the 
flx)r. A large umbrella stand is furnished in each of the two entrance rooms, 
also with pipes for conveying away the water. Stools are secured to the floors 
for convenience in exchanging bootb, shoes, &c. Directly under the stairs is an 
OMNIUM GATiiRRUM— -an appropriate vessel, in which are carefully deposited 
shreds of paper, and whatever comes under the denomination of Wkr subject, 
of course, to frequent removal. These rooms, in common with the others, are 
carefully warmed. The wains ?otino: of the entrance rooms, and the stair case. 
is formt^d of narrow boards, grooved and tongued, placed perpendicularly, and 
crowned with a simple moulding. The railing of the stair case is of black 
walnut. A paneled wainscoting reaching from the floor to the base of the 
^rindows, extends around the walls of the remaining rooms. All the wood 
work, including the library and apparatus cases, is neatly painted, oak-grained, 
and varnished. The teachers' tables are made of cherry, eight feet in length, 
and two feet four inches in breadth, with three drawers in each, and are sup- 
ported on eight legs. A movable writing desk of the same material is placed 
on each. Immediately in front of the teachers' desk in the upper room, a piano 
is to be placed, for use during the opening and closing exercises of the school, 
and for the use of the young ladies during the recesses. Venetian window 
blinds with rolling slats, are placed inside the windows, and being of a slight 
bufl* color, they modify the lignt without imparting a sombre hue to the room. 
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The building is warmed thronghoat by two of Hanks' Improred Air ] 
placed in the basement. 

The ventilatioD of the school-rooms, or the rapid discharge of the air which 
has become impure by respiration, is most thoroughly secured in connection 
with a constant infloz of pure warm air from the furnaces, by discharging rea- 
tiducis or flues, situated on each side of the building at the part of the rooms 
most distant from the registers of the furnaces. The ventiducts of each room 
are eighteen inches in diameter, and are carried from the floor entirely separate 
to the Stationary Top, or Ejector above the roof. The openings into the ven- 
tiducts, both at the top and bottom of the room, are two feet square, and are 
governed by a sliding door or blind. 

A flight of stone steps leads to the front and main entrance of the building. 
The architectural entrance is of simple design, fourteen feet in width, and 
twenty feet in height. All the parts are wrought from dark colored stone, and 
on the crowning stone of the entablature, Public High Schooi^ anpears in 
plain and prominent relief. Large folding doors, with side and top lignts, close 
the entrance. 

A side knob commands a bell suspended in the Library Room, directly behind 
Ae Principal. 

A broad stone walk reaches from the steps to the street ; flagging walks also 
extend from the street to the side entrances of the building, and thence to the 
outbuildings. 

The Library contains an Encyclopedia, the most approved Dictionaries, both 
Classical and English, and other important books of reference for the use of the 
School, together with selected works for the direct professional reading of the 
teachers. 

Several educational and scientific periodicals are furnished to the School, 
and which at the end of each vear will form additional volumes for the Library. 

Pelion's and Olney's, together with Mitcheirs new series of outline maps, 
published by J. H. Mather Ac Co., of Hartford, Ct., and a fonrteen-inch terres- 
trial globe, aid in the department of General Geography. 

Mattison's series of sixteen astronomical maps; a fourteen-inch celestial 
globe ; Vale's improved twenty-four-inch celestial globe and transparent spheie : 
a magic lantern, with sets of slides, containing thirty accurate telescopic and 
astronomical views; a reflecting -telescope of five feet focal distance, widi 
magnifying power of 700, and Cluimberlin^s best Tellurium, aid in the depart- 
ment of Astronomy. 

Historical maps, charts, &c., an Isothermal chart, and set of large drawinn 
to illustrate the anatomical structure, and the physiological functions of the 
system, will b^ procured. 

The following apparatus has already been procured to aid in illustrating and 
demonstrating in the studies named : 

Mechanics. — Set of mechanical powers, arranged in a mahogany frame, 
comprising; three levers, each sixteen inches long. Five sets of brass pullejrs 
strung with cord and properly balanced. Brass weights from one to sixteen 
ounces. Screw and lever with nut. Screw as an inclined plane. Ship cap- 
stan. Wheel and axle. Wedge in two parts. Inclined plane, with carriage. 
Movable fulcrum and lever, for combining Ihe power of screw and lever. 
Machine for illustrating the centrifugal and centripetal forces— thirteen experi- 
iments. 

Pneumatics. — ^Air Pump — ^frame made of rose-wood beautifully polished — 
barrel twelve by four incnes inside ; large plate, stop-cock, and oarometer in 
vacuo, and worked with a polished steel lever four feet in length, S85.00L 
Large swelled, open-top bell glass. ' Several plain bell glasses of smaller 
dimensions. Bell glass with brass cap to receive stop-cock. Connector, sliding 
rod, Ace. Revolving jet in vacuo. Bursting souares and wire guard for same. 
Condensing chamber and condensing ^auge. Artificial fountain, with exterior 
and interior jets. Sheet rubber bag in vacuo, illustrating the rarefaction of 
confined air by removing the pressure of the external. Mercuiy tunnel to ex- 
hibit the mercurial shower, porosity of wood, pressure of the air, and also the 
luminous shower. Guinea and feather tube. Philosophical water hammer. 
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Apl^atiis illustrating the abstirdity of saction, or the necessity of atmospheric 
presare to the operation of the iifUhg pump. Torricellian barometer improved. 
Bell t vacuo. Apparatus illustrating the Duoyancy of air, gas, 6cc. Weighing 
air ad specific gravity apparatus. Freezing apparatus with thermometer. 
Cond^sing syringe. Cfylindrical open-top bell glasses, three sizes. Hand and 
Uadde glass, to illustrate atmospheric pressure. Bladder cap, with cap and 
stop-cok. Double acting exhauster and condenser. Brass hemispherical caps 
witn hadles, stop-cock and stand. Apparatus to illustrate the upward pressure 
of the anosphere. Connecting screws, guard screws, sliding rod, with pa ck- 
iBg screis and binding screws. Flexible hose and screw connectors. Hydro- 
gen bottU Lead hose for conducting gases. Floating bulbs for condensation. 
Sheet ruber and sheet rubber bags. Glass bells and stems for freezing appa- 
ratus. FSf magnetic swans. Detonating glass tubes. Wire gauze, to illus- 
trate Davy safety lamp. 

HtdrostVics. — Hydrostatic bellows, with glass and brass tubes, glass tun- 
nels, weigh\ ^c. Fair of working models of the forcing and lifting pump. 
Graduated gtss jars for cubic inches. 

Elbctricit,— Electrical machine, 24 inch plate, S50,00. Leyden jar of four 
quarts. Do. ^ for suspension with movable rings and points. Do. do. with 
sliding^ dischaier. Electrometer jar, by which the charge may be measured, 
&c. filectricliterieswith six four-quart jars. Sliding, directing rod. Spiral 
spotted tube. JUited discharger, glass handle. Universal discharger. Insu- 
lating stand.^c trie bells. Wax cylinder. Thunder house with fixtures. 
Gas pistol. Ga^nerator and platina igniter, four quarts. Longhaired man. 
Electric float wl^i and point. Abbe Noloes' globe. Luminous bell glass. 
Electric S. Aun^ flask. Electric seasons machine. Elastic rubber ball. 
Ether spoon. Ch^berlin's cylindrical gasometers, for oxygen and hydrogen, 
united, forming a ^pound blow pipe, $60,00. Iron retort for oxygen gas. 
Metallic reflectors \\i stand, iron ball and stands and a thermometer. Glass 
spirit lamp. Spirit ^Her to use with reflectors. Dropping tube. Glass tun- 
nels. Graduated glahydrometer. Flask with screw-cap admitting thermom- 
eter. Platina and co^^ pendant spoons. Brass pipe for blowing gas bubbles. 
Hydrogen gas generai ^jth platina sponge for lighting a long detonating jet. 
Lamp stand, h lexibleose for transferring and conducting gases. Scales and 
weights for chemical ptoses. Pyrometer with two lamps and rods. Section 
model of the high press^ engine. 

Galvanic Magnetic Jp Electro Magnetic— Davis's cylindric battery. 
Steel U magnet and ar%ire. Magnetic needle^ and stands. Electro mag- 
net. Electro coil and hei^heric magnets. Terrestrial helix. Primary coil 
and handles for shocks, l^arable helics for analysis of shocks. 

Optics.— Models of the^man eye in three parts. FHg. 1st. A dissectible 
eye four inches in diameterUQ^jQg t^e cornea, iris, ciliary process, choroid 
tunic, crystallme lens, vitrei humor, retina, black pigment, optic nerve, &c. 
Pig. 2rf. Showing the eye irL goeket, with the muscles. Fig. 3d. The eye 
with rays of li«rhi passmg lr(^ object and forming the image on the retina. 
The object and the image mo^g, showing the cause of lens light, short sight, 
and perfect sieht. ^. 

An oxy-hydrogen microscop^ni soon be added in this department. 
With the above apparatus mSTQ^^ ejght hundred experiments can be per- 
formed. \ 

For the purpose of teaching Utical surveying, and the elements of cn- 
ll^ring, a TheodoUte, of approy English manufacture, is provided. Cost 

' Other apparatus will from time i^^^g he added, as the wants of the School 
may require. * ,, ^ \ 

Bwidvi^ CommUUe.'-A. M. ColL jy ^ Robinson, T. Belknip, J. M. 
BuNCB, W. Pease, Jr., Edward Bo« £ p Tippant. 
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Flf . a-^BOvm Plah, Yaid, BAtnoMT, ft& 




A— Front yard. 

B— Oirls* yard. 

C — ^Boys' yard. 

D— Door. 

E— Boys' entrance rooms, 

G — Girls' entrance rooms. 

F— Furnace. 

8— Stairs. 

W— Windows. 

P — ^Priyies, with screen, doois, 6cc 

X— Gates. 



a— <?old air ducts. 

b— Warm air ducts. 

c— Foul air ducts or yentiiating flues. 

d — Smoke pipe. 

e— Pump, sink. 

f—Umbrella stand. 

g^HoUowed plank to receive wst 

boots, overshoes, &c. 
o— Bins for hard coal, charcoal, JEC 
]— Close board fence. 
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Fl|f. 3— PtAH OF FIB8T Floob. 
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A — Front entrance. 
B — Girls' entrance. 
C— Boys* entrance. 
I — Centre aisle, eight feet 

L— -Aisle between each range of seats and desks, two feet four inches. 
K — Side aisle, four feet foor inches. 
M— Space five feet wide. 
T — Teachers' platform and desk. 

R— Recitation rooms, each twenty-three feet by twelve, famished with 
twenty chairs, seven inches from the wall and thirteen inches apart. 
Qr-Library and apparatos, from eleven feet by fourteen feet. 
N— Kimball's desk and two chairs. 
O— Piano. 

r— Hot air registers, 
c— Ventilating flue or foul air duct N— Settees. 




flf. 4— Plav or Swoup FLooa. 
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Fig. 5. Transyerse section exhibiting the manner in which the ventiducts or 
hot air floes are carried up on the inside of the walls, under the roof; till thej 
discham into the Sutionanr Top or Ejector. 

Fig. 6. Lateral section or the ventiducts or foul air flues, showing the man- 
ner in which the flues are packed together and carried up separately firom the 
floor of each room until they discharge into the common Ejector. Tne cut does 
not represent properly the manner in which the flues are carried under and out 
of the roof. 



Fig. 7. Hanks' Improveo Air Heater. 
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The following deacription and notice of Hanks' Furnace or Inw 
proved Air Heater, which has worked well in the High School, is 
taken from the Circular of the Patentee. 

^ The Air Heater is set in the cellar or basement surronnded by a doable brick 
wail— each four inches thick and four inches apart, arched over the top, leav- 
ing a door in the rear, of sufficient size to take out the Heater— the door to be 
closed with two thicknesses of tin or sheet iron, three inches apart. At the 
bottom of the wall, directly under the pipes, also opposite the stove, introduce 
a supply c^ pure air from outside of the building— this coming in contact with 
the heated surfaces, rises rapidly and passes off into tin conductors leading 
from the arch over the Heater, to the apartments intended to be warmed. 

The peculiar improvement and operation of this Apparatus is, that the heat, 
as its temperature ix reduced,jpasses down into pipes of a*still lower temperature, 
and at the lowest ^ passes off*^ into the chimnev. The air to be warmed, is 
brought /rs^ in contact with the pipes and conductors of the 2(n(^ temperature^ 
and as it becomes warm and rises, is broaght in contact with, and rises among 
pipes of a temperature contiimaUy and reevlarly increanngj until at the highest 
il passes off into conductors lea(ung to the rooms Thus the current oihieal is 
directly contrary to the cv/rrevU of air passing into the apartments. 

It will radiate more heat, with a given quantity of fuel, than any other appa- 
ratus now in use for the same purpose. ' 

It is pwfectly accessible at all times, and maj be cleared of ashes and soot 
either when in operation or not, by simply openmg the door of the Radiator. 

All the coal it may contain can always be seen by looking in at the " feeding 
door f thus it may at once be known if the quaniUy and quahtjf of the coal is 
as it should be. 

It is so constructed that the required quantity of heat can always be had and 
controlled, diminished or increased at pleasure, with a conesponding consump- 
tion of fuel." 



Fig. 81 Kibaball's Improved Chairs and Desk. 




For dMcription, see p. 110. 
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Plan and Description of the Free Academy in the City of 

New York. 

The Free Academy is situated on the S. E. corner of Twenty-third street and 
Lexington avenue, in the upper part of the city, being convenient of access 
from all the great thoronghfares. The style of arehitecture, in which the build- 
ing is erected, is the same as that of tfae town halls and colleges of the 14th cen- 
tury, in Europe. This style attained its greatest perfection in the Low Coun- 
tries, and especially in Belgium, which at that period was the great seat of 
learning, science and the arts, as well as the great centre of the commercial 
cnterpnse of Europe. It was the opinion of the architect, therefore, apart from 
the economy in construction, of the Grothic style, when properly managed, that 
this style would be peculiarly anpropriate for the High School of the city of 
New York, and was also well aaapted to the materials of which it was pro- 
posed to construct the building, many of the old halls and colleges being built 
of brick. The architect, Mr. Renwick, of New York, in a letter to the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Education, remarks, 

" I am confident that the style I have adopted is, at the same time the strong- 
est, the cheapest, and the one best adapted tp the purposes of heat and ven- 
tilation, being the only one, except the Norman, in which chinmeys and flues 
become ornamental, and a roof of high pitch, necessary for external beauty, 
and capable of being intersected by dormer windows, which latter will add to 
the beautv of the building and to the convenience of lighting and ventilating 
the great hall, in the roof • 

" As you (the Board) have proposed, with perfect correctness, to make the 
great hall in tfae Gothic style, for it can be in no other order, placed in such a 
position immediately beneath the roof, and is capable of being made highly or- 
namental in such a place, I was of opinion that tne exterior of the whole build- 
ing should accord with it, as, if it were planned in any other style, it would ap- 
pear inharmonious, and therefore produce an unpleasant effect on the mind by 
Its incongruity. The height of the building, too, the great pitch of the roof, and 
the numerous chimneys and ventilating flues necessary to render the arrange- 
ment perfect, would entirely preclude thjs adoption of the Grecian, Roman, or 
modem Italian styles, with any good effect, apart from their being much more 
expensive, and less beautiful. 

" 1 have entered at length into the reasons which guided roe in the adoption 
of a style for the building, because it might at first sight appear expensive, and 
therefore improper for such an institution. You will at once perceive the great 
strength which the buttresses impart to the building, and the consequent reduc- 
tion in the thickness of the walls. These buttresses will also serve for ventila- 
ting flues, which in such a building should be of large size, in order to prevent, 
as far as possible, any friction from interfering with the passage of the currents 
of air, an end which can only be attained by large and smooth flues." 

The dimensions of the bunding are as follows : The length of the building, 
exclusive of all projections, is 125 feet, and the breadth 80 feet. The height, to 
the eaves, 65 feet, and to the top of the gable, 100 feet. The height of the tow- 
ers, 1 10 feet 

The building is divided into a basement, three stories, and a great hall under 
the roof The basement is nine feet in height, and is arched to afford ground 
for exercise in bad weather. In it, also, are the janitors' lodgings, the chemical 
laboratory, and tfae closets for the hats and clothes of the students. The firat, 
second and third stories are divided into four great rooms by two wide, spacious 
halls, which are carried through the centre of the building longitudinally and 
transversely. Two of these rooms, on each floor, are again divided, affordine 
smaller rooms for recitation, &oc. Above these stories is the great hall, 12d 
feet long by 60 feet in breadth, divided by the king and queen posts of the roof, 
which are made ornamental, into three aisles, the centre one of which is 40 feet 
in height, and the two side aisles each 20 feet in hei^t. The ceiling of this 
room is of wood immediately under the roof, of whicn it forms part, and it is 
ornamented with carved ribs of wood, in the manner of the old college halls at 
Oxford and Cambridge. It is lightea by windows at the ends and by dormers 
in the roof, and when finished, will probably be the Ikigest and finest collegiate 
ball in this country. 

The expense of the building, complete, without the famitare, will be 46,000 
dollan. 
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The Free Academy of the city of New York was established by 
the Board of Education, in 1847, in pursuance of authority granted 
by the Legislature on the memorial of the Board, and on condition 
that the question of its establishment should be submitted to the 
people of the city, and a majority of the votes given should be in 
favor of the proposition. The question was so submitted on the first 
Monday of June, 1847, and 19,904 votes were given in favor of the 
same to 3,409 against. The act of the Legislature authorized the 
Board to erect a building at an expense of $50,000, and to raise by 
tax annually for its support, the sum of $20,000, exclusive of a pro- 
portion of the State Literature Fund, and any other means from other 
sources than those of taxation. Admission into the Academy is con- 
fined to those who have been pupils in the public schools of the city. 
The character and design of this institution may be gathered firom 
the following extracts from the Memorial of the Board : — 

" It cannot be denied that the unavoidable expense of a regular course of ed- 
acation at this time, is greater than can be borne by the heads of families in 
this city pursain| tlie various trades and occupations, whose business occapies 
the neat mass of the people. 

" If the number of nignly educated men can, with a trivial addition to the 
public expense, be grealhr multiplied ; if these benefits can be rendered acces- 
sible to the great mass pi young men who cannot now indulge the hope of en- 
J03ring them at all, if pecuniary inability to defray the present expenses of a 
collegiate education can cease to be a barrier to the acquisition oi it, it is but 
reasonable to expect that in a brief period the number liberally educated in this 
city will be increased at least four-told. 

" One of the important objects designed to be secured by establishing a Free 
Academy, is to bring the advantages of the best education that any school in 
our country can give, within the reach of all the children of the city whose ge- 
nius, capacity, and desire of attainment are such as to render it reasonably cer- 
tain that they may be made, and by such means would become, eminently use- 
ful to society. 

" The permanency of our free institutions, the future state of society, the ex- 
tent to which the laws of the country will be regarded, and social auiet and or- 
der preserved, depend essentially upon the virtue and intelligence of the people. 

" It is believed that a liberal education of the largest practicable number of 
the young men who may propose to seek the means of subsistence in agricul- 
ture, mechanical, or other productive occupations, would exercise a genial in- 
fluence upon all the varied relations of social and political life : and that such 
an education would not tend to dissatisfy them with such pursuits. 

" One object of the proposed Free Institution is, to create an additional inter- 
est in, and more completely popularize the Common Schools. It is believed 
that they will be regarded with additional favor, and attended with increased 
satisfaction, when the pupils and their parents feel that the children who have 
received their primary eaucation in these schools, can be admitted to all the 
benefits and aavantages furnished by the best endowed college in the state, 
without any expense whatever. It is believed that such an institution as the 
proposed Free Academy is designed to be, in addition to the great benefits it 
will confer by annually graduating a large number of highly educated young 
men, destined to pursue some of sill the various pursuits of life, would stimu- 
late tens of thousands,- who might never enter this academy, to additional indus- 
try and greater advances while in the common schools. The certainty to a 
Kung man of good abilities, and desirous of making large acquisitions in 
owledge, of having the opportunity of gaining as exten.sive an Mucation as 
can be acquired in any institution in the State, if his parents can only furnish 
him the means to subsist at home, is in the highest degree cheering, while the 
certainty that the limited earnings of his parents will preclude him, in the ex- 
isting state of things, from having any such advantages, tends to repress all 
such generous aspiratiofas, paralvze effort, and prevent the full development of 
his ability to become extensively usefiil to the class in which his lot may be 
cast, or to society at laige." 
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Public High School. 

In the preceding pages we have presented a variety of plans for 
the construction and internal arrangements of buildings designed and 
erected for Public High Schools. Whenever and wherever the 
interest of the community can be sufficiently awakened to call for a 
public school of the grade generally understood by the term High 
School, there will be no difficulty in raising the funds necessary to 
erect and furnish a suitable edifice for the accommodation of the 
school. It may not, then, be amiss in this place to present a few 
considerations and facts bearing upon the establishment of a school 
of this grade in every large village and city in our country. 

By a Public or Common High School, is intended a public or 
common school for the older and more advanced scholars of the 
community in which the same is located, in a course of instruction 
adapted to their age, and intellectual and moral wants, and, >to some 
extent, to their future pursuits in life. It is common or public in the 
same sense in which the district school, or any lower grade of school 
established and supported under a general law and for the pubhc 
benefit, is common or public. It is open to all the children of the 
community to which the school belongs, under such regulations as 
to age, attainments, &c., as the good of the institution may require, 
or the community may adopt. A Public High School is not neces- 
sarily a free school. It may be supported by a fund, a public tax, 
or an assessment or rate of tuition per scholar, or by a combination 
of all, or any two of these modes. Much less is it a public or com- 
mon school in the sense of being cheap, inferior, ordinary. To be 
truly a public school, a High School must embrace in its course of 
instruction studies which can be more profitably pursued there than 
in public schools of a lower grade, or which gather their pupils from 
a more circumscribed territory, and as profitably as in any private 
school of the same pretensions. It must make a good education 
common in the highest and best sense of the word common— common 
because it is good enough for the best, and cheap enough for the 
poorest family in the community. It would be a mockery of the idea 
of such a school, to call it a Public High School, if the course of 
instruction pursued in it is not higher and better than can be got in 
public schools of a lower grade, or if it does not meet the wants of 
the wealthiest and best educated families, or, if the course of instruc- 
tion is liberal and thorough, and at the same time the worthy and 
talented child of a poor family is shut out from its privileges by a 
high rate of tuition. The school, to be common practically, must be 
both cheap and good. To be cheap, its support must be provided for 
wholly or mainly out of a fund, or by public tax. And to justify the 
imposition of a public tax, the advantages of such a school must 
accrue to the whole community. It must be shown to be a common 
benefit, a common interest, which cannot be secured so well, or at 

15 
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all, except through the medium of taxation. What, then, are the 
advantages which may reasonably be anticipated from the establish- 
ment of a Public High School, properly organized, instructed, and 
supervised ? 

First, Every thing which is now done in the several district 
schools, and schools of lower grade, can be better done, and in a 
shorter time, because the teachers will be relieved from the neces- 
sity of devoting the time and attention now required by/ew of the 
older and more advanced pupils, and can bestow all their time and 
attention upon the preparatory studies and younger children. These 
studies will be taught in methods suited to the age and attainments 
of the pupils. A right beginning can thus be made in the lower 
schools, in giving a thorough practical knowledge of elementary 
principles, and in the formation of correct mental and moral habits, 
which are indispensable to all sound education. All t&is will be 
done under the additional stimulus of being early and thoroughly 
fitted for the High School. 

Second, A High School will give completeness to the system of 
public instruction which may be in operation. It will make suitable 
provision for the older and more advanced pupils of both sexes, and 
will admit of the methods of instruction and discipline which cannot 
be profitably introduced into the schools below. The lower grade 
of schools — ^those which are established for young children, — require 
a large use of oral and simultaneous methods, and a frequent change 
of place and position on the part of the pupils. The higher branches, 
especially all mathematical subjects, require patient application and 
habits of abstraction on the part of the older pupils, which can with 
difficulty, if at all, be attained by many pupils amid a multiplicity of 
distracting exercises, movements, and sounds. The recitations of 
this class of pupils, to be profitable and satisfactory, must be con- 
ducted in a manner which requires time, discussion, and explanation, 
and the undivided attention both of pupils and teacher. The course 
of instruction provided in the High School will be equal in extent 
and value to that which may be given in any private school, academy « 
or female seminary in the place, and which is now virtually denied 
to the great mass of the children by the burdensome charge of 
tuition. 

As has been already implied, the advantages of a High School 
should not be confined to the male sex. The great influence of the 
female sex, as daughters, sisters, wives, mothers, companions, and 
teachers, in determining the manners, morals, and intelligence of the . 
whole community, leaves no room to question the necessity of pro- 
viding for the girls the best means of intellectual and moral culture. 
The course of instruction should embrace the first principles of 
natural and mechanical philosophy, by which inventive genius and 
practical skill in the useful arts can be fostered ; such studies as 
navigation, book-keeping, surveying, botany, chemistry, and kindred 
studies, which are directly connected with success in the varied 
departments of domestic and inland trade, with foreign commerce, 
wiih gardening, agriculture, the manufacturing and domestic arts ; 
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Buch studied as astronomy, physiology, the history of our own state 
and nation, the principles of our state and national constitutions, 
political economy, and moral science ; in fine, such a course of study 
as is now given in more than fifty towns and cities in New England, 
and which shall prepare every young man, whose parents may desire 
it, for business, or for college, and give to every young woman a well 
disciplined mind, high moral aims, refined tastes, gentle and graceful 
manners, practical views of her own duties, and those resource^ of 
health, thought, conversation, and occupation, which bless alike the 
highest and lowest station in life. When such a course is provided 
and carried out, the true idea of the High School will be realized. 

Third It will equalize the opportunities of a good education, and 
exert a happy, social influence throughout the whole community from 
which it gathers its scholars. From the want of a public school of 
this character, the children of such families as rely exclusively on 
the district school are isolated, and are condemned to an inferior 
education, both in quality and quantity ; they are cut off from the 
stimulus and sympathy which the mingling of children of the same 
age from different parts of the same community would impart. The 
benefits, direct and indirect, which will result to the country dis- 
tricts, or poor families who live in the outskirts of the city, from the 
establishment of a school of this class, cannot easily be overesti- 
mated. The number of young men and young women who will 
receive a thorough education, qualifying them for business, and to h9, 
teachers, will increase from year to year ; and the number who will 
press up to the front ranks of scholarship in the school, bearing away 
the palm of excellence by the vigor of sound minds in sound bodies, 
of minds and bodies made vigorous by long walks and muscular labor 
in the open air, will be greater in proportioi^ to their number than 
from the city districts. It will do both classes good, the children of 
the city, and the children of the country districts, to measure them- 
selves intellectually in the same fields of study, and to subject the 
peculiarities of their respective manners, the roughness and awk- 
wardness sometimes characteristic of the one, and the artificiality 
and flippancy of the other, to the harmonizing influence of reciprocal 
action and reaction. The isolation and estiungemeiA which now 
divide and subdivide the community into country and city clans, 
which, if not hostile, are strangers to each other, will give place to 
the frequent intercourse and esteem of individual and family friend- 
ship, commenced in the school-room, and on the play-ground of the 
9chool. The school will thus become a bond of union, a channel of 
sympathy, a spring-head of healthy influence, and stimulus to the 
whole community. 

Fourth, The privileges of a good school will be brought within 
the reach of all classes of the community, and will actually be en- 
joyed by children of the same age from families of the most diverse 
circumstances as to wealth, education, and occupation. Side by side 
in the same recitations, heart and hand in the same sports, pressing 
up together to the same high attainments in knowledge and charac- 
ter, will be found the children of the rich and poor, the more and the 
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less favored in outward circumstances, without knowing or caring to 
know how far their families are separated by the arbitrary distinc- 
tions which divide and distract society. With nearly equal oppor- 
tunities of education in childhood and youth, the prizes of life, its 
best fields of usefulness, and sources of happiness will be open to 
all, whatever may have been their accidents of birth and fortune. 
From many obscure and humble homes in the city and in the country* 
will be called forth and trained inventive talent, productive skill, in- 
tellectual taste, and God-like benevolence, which will add to the 
general wealth, multiply workshops, increase the value of farms, and 
carry forward every moral and religious enterprise which aims to 
bless, purify, and elevate society. 

Fifth. The influence which the annual or semi-annual examina- 
tion of candidates for admission into the High School, will operate 
as a powerful and abiding stimulus to exertion throughout all the 
lower schools. The privileges of the High School will be held 
forth as the reward of exertion in the lower grade of schools ; and 
promotion to it, based on the result of an impartial examination, will 
form an unobjectional standard by which the relative standing of the 
different schools can be ascertained, and will also indicate the studies 
and departments of education to which the teachers in particular 
schools should devote special attention. This influence upon the 
lower schools, upon scholars and teachers, upon those who reach, 
and those who do not reach the High School, will be worth more 
than all it costs, independent of the advantages received by its pupils. 

Sixth, While the expenses of public or common schools will 
necessarily be increased by the establishment of a school of this class, 
in addition to those already supported, the aggregate expenditures 
for education, including public and private schools, will be diminished. 
Private schools of the same relative standing will be discontinued 
for want of patronage, while those of a higher grade, if really called 
for by the educational wants of the community, will be improved. A 
healthy competition will necessarily exist between the public and 
private schools of the highest grade, and the school or schools which 
do not come up to the highest mark, must go down in public estima- 
tion. Other things being equal, viz., school-houses, teachers, clas- 
sification, and the means and appliances of instruction, the public 
school is always better than the private. From the uniform experi- 
ence of those places where a High School has been established, it 
may be safely stated, that there will be an annual saving in the 
expenses of education to any" community, equal to one half the amount 
paid for tuition in private schools, and, with thi^ saving of expense, 
there will be a better state of education. 

Seventh. The successful establishment of a High School, by im- 
proving the whole system of common schools, and interesting a larger 
number of families in the prosperity of the schools, will create a 
. better public sentiment on the subject than has heretofore existed, 
and the schools will be regarded as the common property, the com- 
mon glory, the common security of the whole community. The 
wealthy will feel that the small additional tax required to establish 
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and sufitain this school, if not saved to them in the diminished tuition # 
for the education of their own children in private schools, at home 
and abroad, is returned to them a hundred fold in the enterprise 
which it will quicken, in the increased value given to property, and 
in the number of families which will resort to the place where it is 
located, as a desirable residence, because of the facilities enjoyed 
for a good education. The poor will feel that, whatever may betide 
them, their children are bom to an inheritance more valuable than 
lands or shops, in the free access to institutions where as good an 
education can be had as money can buy at home or abroad. The 
stranger will be invited to visit not only the institutions which public 
or individual benevolence has provided for the poor, the orphan, the 
deaf mute, and the criminal, but schools where the children and 
youth of the community are trained to inventive and creative habits 
of mind, to a practical knowledge of the fundamental principles of 
business, to sound moral habits, refined tastes, and respectful man- 
ners. And in what balance, it has well been asked in reference to 
the cost of good public schools, as compared with these advantages, 
shall we weigh the value of cultivated, intelligent, energetic, polished, 
and virtuous citizens ? How much would a community be justified 
in paying for a physician who should discover or practice some mode 
of treatment through which many lives should be preserved ? How 
much for a judge, who, in the able administration of the laws, should 
secure many fortunes, or rights more precious than fortunes, that 
might else be lost ? How much for a minister of religion who should 
be the instrument of saving hundreds from vice and crime, and per- 
suading them to the exertion of their best powers for the common 
good ? How much for the ingenious inventor, who, proceeding from 
the first principles of science onward, shouM produce some improve- 
ment that should enlarge all the comforts of society, not to say a 
steam-engine or a magnetic telegraph ? How much for the patriotic 
statesman, who, in difficult times, becomes the savior of his country ? 
How much for the well-instructed and enterprising merchant who 
should suggest and commence the branches of business that should 
bring in a vast accession of wealth and strength ? One such person 
as any of these might repay what a High School would cost for 
centuries. Whether, in the course of centuries, every High School 
would produce one such person, it would be useless to prophesy. 
But it is certain that it would produce many intelligent citizens, 
intelligent men of business, intelligent servants of the state, intelli- 
gent teachers, intelligent wives and daughters, who, in their several 
spheres, would repay to any community much more than they and 
all their associates had received. The very taxes of a town, in 
twenty years, will b,e lessened by the existence of a school which 
will continually have sent forth those who were so educated as to 
become not burdens but benefactors. 

These results have been realized wherever a Public High School 
has been opened under circumstances favorable to the success of a 
private school of the same grade, — wherever a good school-house, 
good regulations, (for adnussion, attendance, studies, and books,) 
good teachers, and good supervision have be^n provided. 
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The Principal of the Latin High School of Boston, in a letter 

written 1846, says, — 

'* The is no insdrntion so traly repablican as such a school as this. While we, 
the present teachers, were undergraduates of the school, the rich sent their sons 
to the school because it was the best that could be found. They ascertained that 
it was not a source of contamination, but that their boys leamea here to compare 
themselves with others, and to feel the necessity of something more that mere 
veaUk to gain consideration. At that time, poor men sent their sons hither be- 
cause they knew that they here would get that education which they could afford 
logire them in no other way. They gained too by intercourse with tneir wealthier 
, mates a polish of exterior manners, and an intellectual turn of mind which 
their friends could appreciate and perceive, although they could not tell what it 
was that had been acquired. Oftentimes also the poor boy would take the lead 
of his more pampered classmate, and take the honors of the schooL 

In a class lately belonging to the school were two boys, one the son of a man 
of extreme wealth, whose property cannot be less than $SO0,000; and the other 
the son of an Irish laborer employed by the city at a dollar a day to sweep the 
streets. The latter boy was the better scholar.'' 

The Principal of the English High School in a letter writes, — 

" The school under my charge is pricipally composed of what are called the 
middling classes of our city. At present, about one third of my pupils are sons 
of merchants ; the remaining two thirds are sons of professional men, mechan- 
ics and others. Some of our best scholars are sons of coopers, lamplighters, 
and day laborers. A few years ago, he who ranked, the last year of his course, 
as our third scholar, was the son of a lamplighter, and worked three nights per 
week, during his whole course, to save his father the expense of books, dec, 
while at school. This year my second (if not the first,) scholar, is a cooper's 
ion. We have several sons of clergymen of distinction and lawyers of emi- 
nence. Indeed, the school is a perfect example of the poor and the rich, mee^ 
ing on common ground and on terms quite democratic. 

The Principal of the High School for girls in Newburyport, writes, 

" The Female High School was established by the town of Newbtuyport 
nearly three years since, under great opposliion. It was the desire ol its princi- 
pal advocates to make it such a school, in respect to the course of instruction, 
and facilities for acquiring knowledge, and laying the foundation for usefulness, 
as should so successfully compete with our best private schools, as to supersede 
Aeir necessity." 

*' A few days after we were organized, a gentleman came into the school- 
room to make some inquiries respecting the classes of society most fully rep- 
resented amongst us. I was totally unable to give him the desired information, 
and judging from the appearance of the individuals of my charge, I could form 
no idea as to who were the children of joor parents, or of those in better cir- 
cumstances. I mentioned the names or the parents of several, which I had 
just taken, and, amongst others, of two young ladies of seventeen or eighteen 
years of age, who, at that moment, it being recess, were walking down the 
room, with their arms closely entwined about each other's necks. 'The first 
of the two,' said the gentleman, ' is a daughter of one of our first merchants, 
the other has a father worse than none, who obtains a livelihood from one of the 
lowest and most questionable occupations, and is himself most degraded ' 
These two young ladies were classmates for more than two years, and very 
nearly equal in scholarship. The friendship they have formed, I am confident 
no circumstances of station in life can ever impair. 

*< We have had in our number many from the best families, in all respects, in 
the place. They sit side by side, they recite, and they associate most freely 
with those of the humblest parentage, whose widowed mothers, perhaps, toil 
day afler day, at a wash-tub, without fear of contamination, or, at 1 honestly 
believe, a thought of the differences which exist. I have, at present, both ex- 
tremes under my charge — the child of affluence and the child of low parentage 
and deep poverty. As my arrangements of pupils in divisions, &:c. are, most of 
them, alphabetical, it often happens that the two extremes are brought together. 
This never causes a murmur, or look of dislike. 
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The history of the High School in Providence is the history of 
almost every similar institution. 

" The High School was the only feature of onr system which encountered 
much opposition. When first proposed, its bearings on the schools below, and 
in various ways on the caose of education in the city, was not clearly seen. It 
was opposed because it was " aristocratic/' " because it was unconstitutional 
to tax property for a city college," " because it would educate children above 
working lor their support," " because a poor boy or girl would never be seen in 
it" — and for all such contradictory reasons. Before it became a part of the 
system, the question of its adoption, or rejection, was submitted directly to the 
people, who passed in its favor by a vote of two thirds of all the legal voters of 
the city. £ven afler this expression of popular vote in its favor, and after the 
building for its accommodation was erected, there was a considerable minority 
who circulated a petition to the City Council against its going into operation. 
But the school was opened, and now it would be as easy to strike out the whole 
or any other feature of the system as this. Its influence in giving stimulus and 
steadiness to the workings of the lower grade of schools, — ^in giving thorough- 
ness and ex|^|sion to the*whole course of instruction, — in assisting to train 
teachers f<3^^Btity and country schools, — and in bringing together the older 
and more ^^HBl pupils, of either sex, from families of every profession, oc- 
cupation ^^^pEtlun in the city, many of whom, but for the opportunities of 
this school, wRmd enter on the business and duties of life with an imperfect 
education — has demonstrated its own usefulness as a part of the system, and 
has converted its opponents into friends." 

Testimony of the same character might be adduced from Phila- 
delphia, Lowell, New Orleans, and every place where a school of 
this grade has been established. 

While thus advocating the claims of Public High Schools, we 
would not be thought to overlook or underrate the importance of 
Primary Schools. The more of them, properly constituted and 
nanaged, we have in any community, the better it will be, not only 
lor the High Schools, but for the community in all its diversified 
interests and relations, and especially in our crowded manufacturing 
villages and cities. In certain districts and neighborhoods of our 
large cities, the Primary School should partake largely of the original 
idea and methods of Uie best Infant Schools. It should be estab- 
lished in the "infected districts,'' and the teacher, with all the aids 
and appliances which Christian charity and public spirit can furnish, 
should stand between the living and the dead to stay the plague. 
Its doors should stand wide open to receive such children as are 
abandoned by orphanage, or, worse than orphanage, by parental 
neglect and example, to idle, vicious, and pilfering habits, before the 
corruptions incident to their situation have struck deep into their 
moral nature, and before they have fallen under the alluring and 
training influences and instruction of bad boys who infest such 
regions, polluting the atmosphere by their profane and vulgar speech, 
and participating in every street brawl and low-bred riot. From all 
such influences, the earlier the children of the poor and the ignorant 
are withdrawn, and placed under the care and instruction of an 
Infant or Primary School, the better it will be for them and for 
society. But in every locality the Primary School should be estab- 
lished, and brought as near as possible to the homes of the children, 
in order to secure their early and regular attendance, and to relieve 
the anxiety of parents for their safety on their way to and from 
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school. The peculiarities of play-ground, school-room, and teachers 
required for this class of schools, should be carefully studied, and 
promptly and liberally provided. The school-room should be Ught, . 
cheerful, and large enough for the evolutions of large classes, — fur- 
nished with appropriate seats, furniture, apparatus, and means of 
visible illustration, and having a retired, dry, and airy play-gfound, 
with a shelter to resort to in inclement weather, and with flower 
borders, shrubbery, and shade-trees, which they should be taught to 
love and respect. The play-ground is as essential as the school- 
room for a Primary School, and is indeed the uncovered school- 
room of physical and moral education, and the place where the 
manners and personal habits of children can be better trained than 
elsewhere. With them, the hours of play and study, of confinement 
and recreation, must alternate more frequently than with older pupils. 
To teach these schools properly, to regulate the hc^a^play and 
study so as to give variety, vivacity, and interest to .H^^ftc exer- 
cises, without over-exciting the nervous system, or fU^Kking any 
faculty of mind or body, — to train boys and girls to mildrRspositions, 
graceful and respectful manners, and unquestioning obedience, — to 
preserve and quicken a tenderness and sensibility of conscience as the 
instinctive monitor of the approach of wrong, — to cultivate the senses 
to habits of quick and accurate observation and discrimination, — to 
prevent the formation of artificial and sing-song tones, — to teach the 
use of the voice, and of simple, ready, and correct language, and to 
begin in this way, and by appropriate exercises in drawing, calcu- 
lation, and lessons on the properties and classification of objects, the 
cultivation of the intellectual faculties, — to do all these things and 
more, require in the teacher a rare union of qualities, seldom found 
in one in a hundred of the male sex, and to be looked for with the 
greatest chance of success among females, " in whose own hearts, 
love, hope, and patience have first kept school," and whose laps 
seem always full of the blossoms of knowledge, to be showered on 
the heads and hearts of infancy and childhood. In the right educa- 
tion of early childhood, must we look for a corrective of the evils of 
society in our large cities and manufacturing villages, and for the 
beginning of a better and • higher civilization than has yet blessed 
our world. The earlier we can establish, in every populous district, 
primary schools, under female teachers, whose hearts are made 
strong by deep religious principle, — who have faith in the power of 
Christian love steadily exerted to fashion anew the bad manners, and 
soften the harsh and self-willed perverseness of neglected children, — 
with patience to begin every morning, with but little, if any, percep- 
tible advance beyond where they began the previous rooming, — with 
prompt and kind sympathies, and ready skill in music, drawing, and 
oral methods, the better it will he for the cause of education, and for 
every other geod cause. The establishment of Primary Schools in 
Boston, in 1818, and the modification which they hav« received 
there and elsewhere, from the principles and exercises of the infant 
school system^ is one of the most important improvements of modem 
education. 
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Plans and Desori^ions of the Public School-Houses in 
Providence, R. I. 

By an ordinance of the City Council of Providence, in the 
spring of 1838, the public schools were reorganized, and provision 
was made for a liberal course of instruction, in schools of different 
grades, for all the children of the city. A committee was appointed 
to examine into the condition of the school-houses then occupied by 
the public schools, and report what alterations, improvements, and 
additional accommodations were required. This committee, after a 
full investigation, reported in favor of building new school- houses, 
on large and eligible sites, in different parts of the city. After a 
further report from a sub-committee, who had visited Boston, Salem, 
Lowell, and New Bedford, for the purpose of examining the latest 
improvements in the construction of school-houses, and the style and 
arrangements of seats and desks, plans for the different grades of 
schools were determined on, and the committee were authorized to 
purchase such new sites as should be required, and ** to erect such 
new school-houses as maybe necessary to carry into full operation" 
the new ordinance. This committee acted with great discretion, 
and, at the same time, with wise regard to the accommodations of 
the public schools ; and the result was, that, at the close of their 
work in 1842, no city in the United States could show so many 
public school-houses, uniformly well built, with most of the latest 
improvements, as Providence. 

Since 1842, great improvements have been introduced into this 
class of buildings, in many of the large cities and villages of Mas- 
sachusetts, as well as in the large districts of Rhode Island ; and it 
is feared, that, in respect to ventilation, size of recitation rooms, and 
suitable accommodation for hats and outer garments, the public 
school-houses of Providence can no longer claim that superiority 
in school architecture which has been heretofore very generally, 
and most justly, accorded to them. 

From the Report of the Building Committee to the City Council, 
giving the details of their proceedings and expenditures, it appears 
Uiat they expended in the purchase of lots and the erection of 
buildings, $100,060.92. Since this committee completed their 
duties, ten new houses have been erected, making the aggregate 
amount invested by the city in school-houses, lots, and furniture 
about $150,000. The following plans and descriptions of these 
houses are taken, with permission, from the Report of Nathan 
Bishop, Esq., Superintendent of Public Schools in Providence 
dated August, 184& 
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Primary School-Houses. 

These buildings are located in different parts of the city, and are designed 
for tiie accommodation of children from four to six or seven years of age^ or 
until they are prepared to enter the intermediate schools. 




No. 1. — ^View of a Primary School-Houae. 



These school-houses stand back from thirty to sixty feet from the line of 
the street, and near the center of lots varying from eighty to one hmidred feet 
in breadth, and from one hundred to one hundred and twenty feet in length. 
E^ch lot is inclosed by a neat and substantial fence, six teet high, and is 
divided into two yards — one for boys and the other for girls— with suitable 
out-bnildlngs, shade trees, and shrubbery. 

These houses are each forty feet long* by thirty-three feet wide, with twelve- 
feet posts, built of wood, in a plain, substantial manner, and, with the fences, 
arepainted white, presenting a neat and attractive exterior. 

Tne entrance is mlo a lobby [A] and thence into an open area, where stands 
the stove [a]. A portion of tne lobby is appropriated to bins fof charcoal M 
and anthracite [d], which is the fuel used in all the schools ; the remainder [BJ 
is occupied by a sink, and as depositories for brooms, brushes, &c. Each 
room is arched, thereby securing an average height of thirteen feet, with an 
opening in the center of the arch, two feet in diameter, for ventilation. The 
ventilator is controlled by a cord passing over a pulley, and descending into 
the room near the teacher's desk [b]. In each end of the attic is a circular 
window, which, turning on an axis, can be opened and closed by cords, in the 
same manner as the ventilator. 
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No. 3. — ^Interior of a Primary School-House. 



The teacher's platform [C] is five feet wide, twenty feet long, and seven 
inches high, with a black-board ten feet long and three feet wide on tbe wall 
in the rear. 

The floor is of inch and a half plank, tongaed and grooved ; and, for the 
parpose of securing warmth and firmness, and avoiding noise, is laid on 
cement. 

The windows, eleven in number, of twenty-four lights, of seven by nine 
glass, are hung with weights, and furnished with inside blinds. The sides of 
the room and entries are ceiled all round with wood as high as the window- 
sills, which are four feet from the floor. The rest of the walls are plaster^, 
and covered with white hard finish. Each room is provided with sixty seats 
[5] and desks \t\ placed in six ranges ; each range containing ten seats and 
desks, of three different sizes, and each seat and desk accommodating two 
scholars, or one hundred and twenty in ail. 

The center aisle is three feet and a half wide, and each of the others about 
two I'eeL 

The desks are over three feet long, by sixteen inches wide, with a shelf 
beneath for books. The upper surface of the desk [a], except about two 
inches at the top \h\ slopes one inch and a half in a foot. 
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^ ^ 




No 3.~View of Top of a Deik, and Sectional View of Primary Seata and Deikt. 

The front of the desk, constituting the back of the next seat, slopes one 
inch in a foot. The seat also inclines a very little from the edge. The seats 
are of four different sizes, varjiing from seven to ten inches wide, and from 
nine to fourteen inches in height, the lowest being nearest the teacher's 
platform. 



Intermediate School-Houses. 



All the buildings of this class are two stories high, affording accommoda- 
tions for two schools, a primary and an intermediate. These houses are 
generally in pleasant situauons, on large lots, varying in size from one hundred 
feet wide by one hundred and twenty feet long, to one hundred and fifty by 
two hundred feet. 

Rows of shade trees, consisting of elms, lindens, and maples, are planted 
along the side-walks and the fences inclosing the yards ; and evergreens, the 
mountain ash, and other ornamental trees, are placed within the inclosnres. 

These houses are forty-four feet long, by thirty-three feet wide. Some of 
them are built of wood, the remainder of brick, and all in a tasteful and 
substantial style. 

The rooms are large, and easily ventilated, being twelve feet in the clear, 
with large openings in the ceiling of the upper room, and on the sides in the 
lower room, leading into flues in the walls, which conduct the foul air into the 
attic, from which it escapes at circular windows in the gables of the buildings. 
These flues and windows can be opened and closed by cords passing over 
pulleys, and descending into the rooms below, where the teachers can control 
them with ease. 





5.— Sections of Ventilaton. 



. -, . ^ . , ^.> raising \h\ hung on 

hinges at \^\ opens wholly or partially the ventilator^/], a circular aperture 
three feet m diuneter. The plan of ventilating the lower rooms is shown on 



In this cut, the cord Fi], passing over the pulley [?], ra 

~ ■]» opens wholly or partially the ventilator l/], a circular aperture 
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the other part of the diagram, In which [a] represents a cord mnnlng over a 

Sdley, and attached to [J, a board three feet long by one foot wide, opening 
e space between [b], the top of the lower room, and [d]^ the floor of the 
apper, leading into the Hue [e], ascending to the atdc. 

The windows, nine in numbiBr in each school-room, of twelve lights, often 
by sixteen glass, are hung with weights, so as to be easily opened at top and 
bottom, and furnished with Venetian blinds inside, to regulate the amount ol 
light admitted. 

The floors are of hard pine boards, an inch and a half thick, and about six 
inches wide, tongued and grooved, and laid on mortar, as a protection against 
fire, for the prevention of noise, and to secure warmth and nrmness. All the 
rooms, entries, and stairways are ceiled up with matched boards about foiiir 
feet, as high as the window-sills. The remaining portions of the walls are 
plastered, and coated with white hard finish. 




No. 6.— Interior of an lotenofldiate Bohool-Hoon. 

The wails of some of these buildings are solid stone-work, faced with 
brick : others are built with double brick walls^ as above shown, connected lijy 
ties of iron or brick. 
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As the rooms in the lower stories of this class of buildings are appropriated 
to primary schools, and are iiimished in the same manner as those already 
described, the preceding cut is intended to serve the double purpose of exhibit^ 
ing on the jmt floor only the improvements on the former plan, and, on the 
wuond^ the whole view of a room for an intermediate school. 

The steps [a, a, a] are broad, granite blocks, with scrapers on each end. 
The side aoors [A, A], one for boys, the other for girls, leaa into entries, eight 
feet by ten, from which the pupils of the primary schools pass through the 
doors [B, B] into the main rooms, which diner from those above described, in 
having a space [0, 0], two feet wide, on the back part of the rooms, for reading 
and other class exercises; and the recitation-room, [D], another viUuable 
improvement, as it avoids the confusion arising from naving two recitations in 
one room at the same time. 

The flight of stairs in each entry, commencing at the points [R, R], and 
ascending in the direction of [1, 2, 3], lands on the open space [P] in the upper 
entry, from which the pupils pass through the doors [C, C] into the school- 
room. 

Coal-bins and convenient closets, for brooms, brushes, Ace, are built under 
the stairs, in the lower entries ; and similar closets, for the same purposes, are 
provided in the upper entries. 

The large area [M, H], thirty feet long by seven wide, is the same in both 
the rooms, and is occupied by the principal teacher in each school, for such 
class exercises as may be more conveniently managed there than in the o^er 
place [0, «], left for the same purpose. The position of the stove [?i] is such as 
not to render it uncomfortably warm on the front seats, and, at the same time, 
not to interfere with the passage of classes through the door [G] into the 
• recitation-room [D], which is fourteen feet by ten, and, like all the school- 
rooms, furnished with black-boards. The lower room is lighted by a window 
over the front door, and by the side-lights ; and the upper one by a double or 
mullion window, of sixteen lights, of ten by sixteen glass. 
^ The side aisles [m, m] are two feet and a half wioi ; the others [P, P, &c.l 
are only eighteen inches wide, except the middle one [C], which is three and 
a half feet. The passage across the center of the room is about a foot and a 
half wide, and is very convenient for teachers in passing to the different parts 
of the room, and also for scholars in goin^ to ana from their recitations. 

The seats and desks, in the front part of this room, are made and arranged 
on the same plan as those in the primary school-rooms above described, diner- 
ing from them only in being one size larger. The lower end, or foot of each 
perpendicular support, or end-piece, is strongly fastened into a groove in a 
"shoe," or piece 01 plank, which, being screwed to the floor, secures the desks 
in a durable manner, and in a firm position. 

The others are constracted upon a difierent plan, designed especially for the 
accommodation of pupils while writing. These desks and seats are of three 
different sizes. 




No. 7.— flection of %. Writinf-DMk and Bant 
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The top of the desk [a] is of pine, one inch and a half thick, fifteen inches ' 
wide, ana three feet and a half long. These desks are twenty-seven inches 
high on the front, and twenty-four on the side next to the seats. A space 
atoat three inches wide, on me front edge of the top, is planed down to a 
level, and an inkstand is let into the center of this, even with the surface, and 
covered with a small lid. The ends of these desks are an inch and a half 
t^ick, and fa^stened bv a strong tenon to the shoe [e], which is screwed to the 
floor. The front of the desk, and the shelf [^], for books, &c., are inch boards; 
the whole desk, made in the stroi^st manner, is painted a pleasant green, and 
varnished. In the next smaller size, the same proportion is observed, but aU 
the dimensions are one inch lessi and in the third, or smallest size, the dimen- 
sions are all one inch less than in the second. For each desk there are two 
chairs, resting on cast-iron supporters [d]^ an inch and a quarter in diameter, 
with a wide fiange at each ena ; the upper one, screwed to the under side of 
the seat [e], is a little smaller than the lower, which is fastened to the floor by 
five strong screws, rendering the chair almost immovable. The largest size 
seats [«] in these rooms are fourteen inches in diameter and fifteen inches 
high, with backs, twenty-eight inches from [g] to the top, slanting an inch and 
a quarter to a foot. These backs are made with three slats, fastened by strong 
tenons into a top-piece, like some styles of common chairs, and screwed to the 
seat, while the middle one extends down into a socket on the foot of the iron 
standard. The seats, like the desks, are diminished one inch for the middle 
size, and two for the smallest, preserving the proportions in the difi*erent sizes, 
which adapts them to the sizes of the desks. 



Grammar School-Houses. 



There are six buildings of this class, constructed on the same plan, and oi» 
the same size. They are seventy feet long by fortv wide, with a front pro- 
jection, twenty-eight feet long by fourteen feet wide. They are located on 
very large lots, varying from one hundred and fifty to two hundred feet long — 
from a hundred and twenty to a hundred and fifty feet wide. All of them, 
except one, are on comer lots, and all have large open spaces around theuL 
These, and all the other public school-houses in the city, are protected with 
Gtuimby's lightning-rods, and each is fiimished with a bell, which can be heard 
in the remotest parts of its district. 

In the accompanying view. No. 9, the engraver has represented a/sw trees, a 
little larsrer than any at present around these buildings, because he could not 
crowd all the trees and shrubbery into the picture, without obscuring the lower 
part of the house. 

The cut on p. 91, No. 10, is a ground plan, on a reduced scale, of a Grammar 
School-House, including a general view of the cellar, yards, fences, gates, 
side\ralks, fee. 

The yards around each of the grammar school-houses contain fipom 18,000 
to 90,000 square feet, or between a third and half an acre. These grounds are 
inclosed, and divided into three separate yards, by substantial close board 
fences I/,/,/, /"], six feet high, neatly made, and painted white. The bojrs' 
play-ground [B], and that of the girls [G], are large; but the front yard [E] is 
small, and, not being occupied by pupils, is planted with trees and shrubbery. 
The graveled sidewalks [5, 5, 5], running on two sides of all the grammar school 
lots, and on three of .some of them, are shaded by rows of elms, maples, and 
lindens, set near the curb-stones. The gates [A, C, D] and the graveled walks 
[df dy d] lead to the front and the two side doors of the school-house ; and [/] 
is a large gate for carting in coal, &c. The out-buildings [t, t] are arranged 
with a large number of separate apartments on both sides, all well ventilated, 
each furnished with a door) and the whole surrounded with evergreens. 

In the plan of the projection [H] the stairway [r] leads to the cellar, which 
is seven feet in the clear, and extends under the whole of the main building. 
These cellars are well lighted, having eight windows [ W, W], with ten lights 
^f seven by nine glass. The windows, being hung with hinges on the upper 
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side, and fastened with hooks and staples at the lower edge, may be opened by 
laising them into a horizontal position, where they are fiistened widi nooks as 
when closed. With this arrangement, it is easy to keep the cellars well ven- 
tilated at all seasons. The openinss for the admission of coal into the bins 
[0,0], one for anthracite, and the other for charcoal, are fhmished with sheet- 
iron shatters, fastening on the inside. Every school-house has, in the cellar, 
an abondant supply of good water, obtained from a fountain, or from a well, 
which is generaily outside of the building, the water being brought in by a 
pamp [P]. A supply of good water for a school-house should not be consid- 
ered merely as a convenience, but as absolutely necessary. 

The horizontal section of a furnace [F] shows merely the ground plan. 
The cold air passes through [a] to the air-chamber, where it is warmed by the 
fires in [^, ;»], two cast-iron cylinders, fourteen inches in diameter. The 
evaporator [e] holds about fifteen gallons of water, which is kept in a state (^ 
rapid evaporation, thus supplying the air-chamber with an abundance of 
moisture. 

In the plan and construction of the various parts of these furnaces, sjpecial 
pains have been taken to remove all danger or fire — an important ocmsidera- 
tion. which should never be overlooked. The furnace is covered with stone, 
thickly coated with mortar, and the under side of the floor above is lathed and 
plastered, not only above Uie furnace, but at least ten feet from it in every 
direction. 

A full description of the construction and operation of the furnaces nsed in 
the public school-houses will be given under another diagram. The cellar 
walls and the stone piers [c,c,c,c, c\ are well pointed, and the whole inside. 
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tidiidinflr ^ wood-work oTeibead, is neatly whitewashed, giring this apait- 
ment a neat and pleasant appearance. 

The walls of all these buildings are of stone, aboat two feet, thick, fkced 
with common brick, and painted a tasteful color. 




No. 11.— Plan of the Fint Floor of a Oramnuur Behool-HoiiM. 

There are three entrances to these houses ; the front [A], and the two side 
doors [B], for boys, and [G], for girls, leading into the entries [F, C, CI. The 
front is a large double door, with a beautiful m)Dtice of fine hammered vtnincy 
granite. At ail the outside doors are two or three hewn granite steps, fur- 
nished with four or six scrapers at each door. 

Pupils belonging to the scnools in the lower story pass from the side entries 
into tne middle one, and, ascending two steps at [a], enter their respective 
rooms [T, S]. which are rather larger than those in the primary and interme- 
diate school-nouses, previously described, being thirty-six feet by thirty-two 
inside, and eleven feet high in the clear. 

In each of the entries [C, C] there is a provision [^, t, t, t] for setting up um- 
brellas. It resembles a ladder placed in a horizontal position, and is fastened 
to the ceiling on one side, and supported on the other by substantial posts of 
oak or other strong wood, turned m a tasteful style, and set into the fiix>r. 

The seals and desks in the rooms [T and S] are of the same dimensions, 
and arranged in the same manner as those in the primary and the intermediate 
school-rooms before described. The small iron posts [£, c, c, c], about two and 
ahalf inches in diameter, supporting the floor above, are placed against the 
ends of the seats, so close as not to obstruct the passages at all. Besides the 
platfomis [P, P], twenty feet by six— the tables, three feet by four, for the 
teachers, and the closets [/, /], for brashes, dec, there are black-boards, painted 
upon the walls, extending from the doors [D, D] to the windows, fourteen feet 
lon^ by four wide, with the lines of a stave painted on one end, to aid in 
givmg instruction in vocal music. 
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The plan of ventilating these rooms on the first floor is represented by cat 
No. 5, page 85. Every room is provided with two ventilators, each^ three feet 
lone by about twelve inches wide, opening into flues of the same dimensions, 
leaoing into the attic, from which the impure air escapes at circular windows 
in the gables. These flues should have extended down to the bottom of the 
rooms, with openings on a level with the floors, so that, when the rooms are 
warmed with air from the furnaces above the temperature of the human 
breath, they might be ventilated by removing the foul air from the lower parts, 
and thus causing fresh, warm air to be slowly settling down upon the scholars 
— ^a very pleasant and healthful mode of ventilation. 

These rooms are well warmed bv heated air, admitted through registers 
[r,r], eighteen inches in diameter, from the furnace below, from which [piP"] 
tin pipes, fourteen inches in diameter, convey the air to the granmiai school- 
rooms in the second story. 

- These rooms are large, with arched ceilings, measuring twelve feet to the 
foot of the arch, and seventeen to its crown. They are each provided with 
two ventilators, three feet and a half in diameter, placed in the crown of the 
arch, about twenty feet apart. 

The entrances to the Grammar School-rooms are by two short flights of 
stairs on a side; from the lower entries to [5,5], spaces about three feet square, 




No. 12. — ^Plan of a Grammar School-Room. 

and thence to [A, A], spaces three by five feet, extending from the top of the 
' stairs to the doors openmg into the school-room. 

The master's table [c], as well as tables [<^,rfj, for the assistants, are 
movable. The large area [B, B], being fourteen inches above the floor of the 
room, is eight feet wide b^ sixty-four long, with large closets [«, «] at the 
ends, fitted up with shelves, Ace, for the use of the teachers. 

The school-room is warmed by heated air, admitted at the registers, [r, r} 
and the recitation-rooms [R, R] in the same manner, by the small reg^ters, 
rr,r] all of which are connected with the furnace in the cellar by large tin 
pipes or conductors. 
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The black-boards, four feet wide, painted apon the hard-finished walls, are 
indicated by the lines [b^b^b, Ace.} in the recitation-rooms, and along the walls 
behind the master's table, extending on each side to the windows beyond, [e, e] 
making, in each Grammar School, about three hundred square feet of black- 
board. ^ 

The long benches [«,«] are used for seating temporarily new pupils on their 
entering school, until the master can assign uem regular seats ; aJso for seat- 
ing visitors at the quarterly examinations. The space [P, P], a broad step, 
eighteen feet long and two feet wide, is used for some class exercises on the 
black-boards. The passage [^, ^], about eighteen inches wide, running the 
whole length of the room, affords great facility in the movements of pupils to 
and from the recitations and other class exercises. The master's classes gen- 
erally recite in the space [<?, 0} on the back side of the room, four feet wide 
and sixty-four feet long, where seats are placed for scholars to sit during 
recitation, when it is necessary ; and the same accommodations are provided 
in the recitation-rooms. 

The windows [W, W, &c.], which are hung with weights, and furnished 
withTnside blinds, m the manner before described, contain twelve lights each, 
of ten by sixteen glass, of the strongest kind, the Saranac or Redford glass. 

The quantity of air furnished for each scholar in the public school-rooms is 
a matter of no small importance. The rooms for the primary and the inter- 
mediate schools — the former designed to accommodate one hundred and 
twenty, and the latter only ninety-six pupils — contain between fifteen and six- 
teen thousand cubic feet of atmospheric air. The rooms for the grammar 
schools, intended to accommodate two hundred pupils, contain over thirty-five 
thousand cubic feet, after a suitable deduction for the furniture is made. 

This estimate allows every child, when the rooms are not crowded, about 
one hundred and fifty cubic feet of air for every hour and a half, on the sup- 
position that no change takes place, except at the times of recess, and at the 
close of each session. But the rate at wnich warm air is constantly coming 
into the rooms from the furnaces, increases the allowance for every child to 
about three hundred cubic feet for every hour and a half 




No. 13.— Transverse Section of a Grammar Scbool-House. 
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The preceding cm is ffiren in order to show an end vie»y the projection, belfry, 



rooms, seats, desks, and cellar. An imperfect section of the warming appa- 



ratos is presented, giving an outline of the plan of its construction. 

smoke-pipe, connected with [a], the heater, coiled twice aroond in the air- 
chamber, passes off in the direction of [6, 61 to the chimney. The short tin 
dpes [<:, c] condact the warm air into me tower rooms ; and the long ones 
.>,«] convey it to the rooms in the second story. On each side of the projec- 
tion over the door [d] is a window, lighting the ontside entrv, and also the 
middle entry by another window over the inside door. The end views of seatn 
and desks do not re^sdnt the different sizes very accurately, but sufficiently 
80 to give a correct idea of the general plan. 
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Thb High School-House. 



This building occupies an elevated and beautiful situation, at the head of 
President street, near the central part of the city. It is a specimen of plain, 
but tasteiul architecture, on which the eye reposes with pleasure. The lot, 
somewhat irregular in its form, is equivalent to one a hundred feet by a htm- 
dred and fifteen, and lies on a gentle hill*side, rendering it easy to construct a 
basement almost entirely above ground, except on the back side. The exten* 
sive grounds in front, and on either side, all planted with trees, and separated 
from the High School only by the width of the streets, add much to the beauty 
and pleasantness of its situation. The yards around it are inclosed bv a 
handsome baluster fence, resting in front on heavy blocks of rough granite. 
The steps are of hewn granite, twelve feet long, making a very convenient 
entrance. 

The High School being designed for both boys and girls, an entirely separate 
entrance is provided for each department. Tne front door, at wfaicn the girla 
enter, has a very beautiful frontispiece, with double colmnns (thus providing 
for large side-lights), and a heavy ornamented cap, all cut from Gtuincy granite 
in the best style. 

The door in the circular projection, fronting on another street, has also a 
fine frontispiece, cut from Gtuincy granite. 

The size of this building is mty teet by seventy-six, with a projection of 
seven feet. The walls of the basement are of stone, three feet thick, and faced 
with rouffh-hewn granite, laid in courses twenty inches wide. Each stone has 
a " chiseled draft, fine cut,*' an inch wide around the face, and all the joints 
as close and true as if the whole were fine hammered. The remaining poiw 
tions of the walls, diminishing in thickness as they rise, are faced with l^ 
best quality of Dan vers pressed brick, giving tbe building a beautiful appeal^ 
ance. The roof is covered with tin, every joint soldered, and the whole sur- 
face kept well painted. 

The rooms in the basement story, which is twelve feet h^h in the clear, are 
separated from each other by solia brick walls. The pupils in the girls' de- 
partment, entering the house at [A], pass into the large lobby [C], twelve feet 
by twenty-eight, from which they can go to all parts of the building appro- 
priated 10 their use. 

The furnace-room [H] has a brick floor, and is kept in as good order as the 
other parts of the house. The coal-bins [n, n] and the furnace [F] are so con- 
structed, that, with an ordinary degree of care, the room may be kept as clean 
as any of the school-rooms. The arrangements [m, m] for setting up um- 
brellas have been described. The pump [p], accessible to all in the girls' 
department, connected with a nice smk, lined with lead, affords an abcmdant 
supply of excellent water. The rooms [E, G, I], each not far from sixteen by 
twenty-four feet, are appropriated as the Superintendent's Office, and for snch 
meetings of the School Committee, and of its sub-committees, as may be ap- 
pointed there. 

The large lecture-room, on the opposite side of the lobby, is furnished with 
setteesi which will accommodate about two hundred and mty pupils. On tlM 
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No. 15.— Plan of the Basement of High School. 



platform [P], raised seven inches from the floor, a long table or counter [rf], 
made convenient for experimental lectures in Chemistry, Natural Philosophy, 
&c., having pneumatic cisterns for holding gasses. At [F, flee] are suitable 
provisions for the fires used in the preparations of chemical experiments. 
The pump [j?], with a sink like the other, is used exclusively by the pupils in 
the boys' department. 

In all lectures, and other exercises in this room, the girls, entering at [a], 
opcupy the seats on the right of [D], the middle aisle. The boys, entering by 
descending the short flight of stairs [^], are seated on the opposite side of the 
room. This may seem like descending to useless particulars, but it is done to 
show that there are no grounds for the objections sometimes made against 
having a school for boys and for girls in the same building, where the depart- 
ments are kept entirely separate, except in exercises in vocal music and occa- 
sional lectures. The boys enter the nouse at the end door [B], which is six 
feet above the basement floor, and, by a short flight of stairs, they reach the 
first story at [«]. 

The three rooms [C, D, F] are appropriated to the department for girls. 
They are easy of access to the pupils, who, ascending tiie broad flight of 
stairs, terminating at [B], can pass readily into their respective rooms. 

The course of instruction in the school occupying three years, the room [D] 
is appropriated to the studies for the first, [E] to those of the second, and 
[F] to the course for the third year. In each room there are three sizes of 
seats and desks, and their arrangement in all is uniform. The largest are on 
the back side of the room. The largest desks are four feet eight inches long, 
and twenty- two inches wide on the top; the middle size is two inches smaller, 
and the other is reduced in the same proportions. The largest seats are as 
high as common chairs, about seventeen mches, and the remaining sizes'are 
reduced to correspond with the desks. The passages around the sides of the 
rooms vary from two to four feet wide, and those between the rows of desks, 
from eighteen to twenty-four inches. 

On the raised platforms [P, P, P, P] are the teachers' tables [d, d, rf, ^], 
covered with dark woolen cloth, and furnished with four drawers each. The 
registers [fyf,f,n admit the warm air from the furnace, and the pipes [p,p,f\ 
conduct it into the rooms in the upper story. The passage [i] leads into the 
back yard, which is ornamented with a variety of shrubbery. 
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No. 16.— Plan of the First Story of the High School. 



The door leading from the room [F] is used only for teachers and visitors, 
except when the two departments assemble in the hall. 

In the room [C] the boys pursue the studies prescribed for the first year; 
the other rooms in this department are in the next story. 

Pupils ascending from the area [c], by two circular stairways, land on the 
broad space [a,c], from which, by a short flight of stairs, they reach [A], in 
the following cut, the floor of the upper story, which is sixteen feet in the clear. 




No. 17.— Plan of the Second Story of the High School-House. 
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The room [B] is appropriated to the middle class, and [C] to the senior 
class. The arrangement of the seats and desks are 
the same as in me other rooms, except they are 
mavabls'^hemg screwed to a frame not fastened to 
the floor, as shown in this cat. 

The cross partition [a] — see cat No. 17— is com- 
posed of foar very large doors, about fourteen feet 
square, hung with weights in such a manner that 
they may be raised into the attic, thus throwing the whole upper story into one 
large hall — ^an arrangement by which one room can be changed into three, and 
three into one, as the occasion may require. On all public occasions, such as 
Quarterly Examinations, and Annual Exhibitions, the rooms are thus thrown 
to|;ether, and the seats and desks turned so as to face ^e platform [P], in 
[E], the principal hall. 

Observation and experiment, relative to the modes of warming the public 
school-rooms, have proved that very large stoves, eighteen inches in diameter, 
render the temperature of the rooms more uniform and pUasant, and that they 
are also mere economical^ both in regard to the amount of fuel consumed, and 
the amount of repairs required. It is a general principle, that a wanning 
apparatus, containing a large quantity of mel, undergoing a slow combustion, 
is better than one containing a Sfmall quantity of fuel, in a state of rajnd com- 
bustion. The stoves in the small buildings, and the furnaces in the large 
ones, are constructed on this princip^le. 

In regard to the' construction of furnaces for warming public buildings or 
private dwellings, so much depends upon circumstances, tnat no specific plan 
can be given which would be successful in ail cases. One familiar with the 
principles which regulate the motions of currents of air at diflerent tempera- 
tures, can, with an ordinary denee of good judgment and mechanical skill, 
make a furnace in any place, where one can be made at ail, that will accom- 
plish all which the laws of nature will permit. 

The following cut is intended to illustrate tioo plans for a furnace. 




No. 18. — A Vertical Section of a Furnace. 



In the first, the cold air is admitted at [a], through the outside walls of the 
building, and descends in the direction described by the arrows, to [r], and 
thence rises to the top of the fbmace, as shown by the arrows. At this place, 
the cold air dif^ises itself over the whole upper sutface, about eight feet by 
ten, and passes down between the doable walls of the furnace, in the spaces 
[t, t], which extend all around the furnace, and rises from beneath, through a 
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laige opening [^], into the air^amber, where it is heated and conducted to 
the rooms by laigf* pipes, f/, A]. The object of this mode of taking in air is 
two-fold. In the 4rst place, the constant currents of cold air, passing oyer the 
top of the furnace, keep that surface comparatively cool, and also keep the 
floors above the furnace cool, thus removing all danger of setting fire to the 
wood-work over the furnace. 

In the second place, as the inside walls are constantly becoming heated, 
and the currents of cold air, passing down on all sides of the walls, become 
larified by their radiation, ana thus, as it were, take the heat from the outside 
of the inner walls, and bring it round into the air-chamber again, at [H This 
is not mere theory, but has been found to work well in practice. On this 
plan, the outside walls are kept so cool, that very little neat is wasted by 
radiation. 

In the second plan, the cold air is admitted as befoie; but,Jnstead of 
aseendinff from [r] to the top of the Aimace, it passes through a large opening, 
directly from [r], to [p.PyP)^ representing small piers, supporting the insicte 
walls, and thence into the air-chamber at [^], and also i^ tne spaces [^ n, to 
the top [5], from which the air warmed by coming up between the walls is 
taken into the rooms by separate registers, or is let into the sides of the 
pipes t/, A]. 

By this plan, the air passes more rapidly through the ai]>chamber, and enters 
the rooms in larger quantities, but at a lower temperature. This is the better 
mode, if the furnace be properly constructed with large inlets and outlets for 
air, so that no parts become highly heated ; otherwise, the wood-work over the 
fhitiaee will be in some danger of taking fire. The general defects in the 
construction of furnaces are :—too small openings for the admission of cold ' 
air— /0O small pipes for conveying the warm air in all horizontal and inclined 
directions— and defective dampers in the perpendicular pipes. A firequent 
cause of failure in warming public buildings and private dwellings may be 
found in the ignorance and negligence of attendants. 

A single remark will close this report, which has been extended, oerhaps, 
too far by specific details— « want of which is often complained of by me- 
chanics who are engaged in building school-houses. 

It is believed to be best^ and, all things considered, cheapest, in the end, to 
build very good school-houses — to make their external am)earance pleasant 
and attractive, and their internal arrangements comfortable and convenient— 
to keep them in Jift^-rate order, well repaired, and akoaip dean. 

The amount of damage done to school property in this city has unifomly 
been least in those houses in ^hich the teachers have done most to keep eveiy 
thing in very good order. The very appearance of school property well taken 
eare of rebukes the spirit of mischief, and thus elevates the taste and char- 
acter of the pupils. 

Respectfiilly submitted. 

N. BISHOP, 
Superintendent of Public Sehool& 

PaoviDENGE, August, 184& 
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Public High School-House in Wareen, R. I. 




In the above cut, a very inadequate view is presented of the external 
appearance of the Public High School-house in Warren, which was erected 
after designs by Thomas A. Tefl, Providence. For location, style, con- 
struction, means of warming, ventilation, cleanliness, and furniture^-fpr 
ail the essential features of a good and cheap school-house, this house can 
be pointed to as a modeL Tne interior arrangements are nearly similar 
to those of the Hartford High School-house, with a few improvements in 
the details. The tops of the desks are covered with cloth, and the aisles 
are to be cheaply carpeted, thus destroying two of the main sources of 
noise in a school-room. The two recitation rooms attached to each school- 
room can be changed into one, by a sliding door. The yards for either 
sex are spacious, appropriately fitted up. and properly guarded from all 
exposure. The descripjtion, however, of the new nouse at Hartford, will 
generally apply to this in Warren. The size is 62 feet by 44. 

We present on the opposite paffe, the front and side elevation, of the 
original design drawn by Mr. TeTt for this school. It is in a different 
style, but is very chaste and ornamental and in excellent proportion for a 
school-house. We have aimed to introduce variety, both m the external 
appearance, and in the interior arrangements of the school-houses, re- 
cently erected in Rhode Island, and thus directly ♦and indirectly, by famil- 
ianzmg the children at school, and the community at large, with specimens 
of correct proportion and utility of arrangement, to elevate the standard 
of taste in architecture. 

Regarded in this hght, the beautiful structure designed by Mr. Teft, 
and erected by Mr. lungsbury of Providence, for the accommodation of 
his school, is one of the most valuable lessons the public eye can read. 

The State is already under great obligation to Mr. Teft for the valu- 
able contributions which he has already made to architectural improve- 
ment 
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Both the plan and style of the Secondary or Grammar school-honse in 
Woonsocket and also ot* the new house in Chepachet, differ from the 
above. 




The above cut represents the front elevation of an Intermediate School- 
house in Providence. 
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Plan and DBScnipnoN of District School-House in CENTBEinfiti, 
North Providence, R. I. 




This house was erected after designs by Mr. Tefl, of Providence. It 
stands back from the highway, on an elevated site, in the midst of a 
grove, and for beauty of design 
and convenience of arrangement, 
is not surpassed by any similar 
structure in New Eingiand. It is 
26 feet by 51, and 13 feet high in 
the clear, with two departments 
on the same floor. 
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A, Boys' entry, 6 feet by 10. 
6, Girls' ditto. 

C, Primary department, 25 feet by 
25, with desks and seats attached 
for 70 pupils ; see p. 205. 

D, Secondary, or Grammar deparl- 
ment, 25 feet by 25, with desks 
and chairs for 64 pupils; «e «. 
120. 

r, Raster for hot air. 

V, V, Floes for veDtilation. 

c, Closets for dinner pails of those 

who come from a distance. 
s, Sink. 



The smoke pipe is carried up be- 
:en the ventilating fines, and the 
of the chimney is finished so as to 
^mmodate the bell. 
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Primary School in Westerly, R. I. 




The above cut presents a sufficiently correct view of a Primary School- 
house erected in Westerly in 1846, after designs by Mr. Tefl, of Provi- 
dence, except that there are two porches or entrances in front, instead of 
one, as shown in the above view. The porch opens into a spacious entry 
fijrnished with hooks and shelves for hats, bonnets, &c., and a sink, with 
water-pail wash-bowls, &c. The school-room accommodates sixty pupils, 
with a desk and seat, each desk accommodating two scholars. In the 
original plan there were to be thirty chairs, similar to the Boston Primary 
School Chair, but the committee preferred that every child should have 
a desk, in which a slate should be inserted. 

There is a blackboard, or black surface in front of the scholars, extend- 
ing between the two entrance doors, and across the entire end in the rear. 
Below the blackboard, at the rear end of the school-room, there is a leaf 
in which slates are inserted, where the young, children can copy, or other- 
wise amuse themselves, from lessons drawn oy the teacher on the black- 
board above. 

The play-ground attached is spacious, and the children can there arouse 
and recreate themselves in the open air, without exposure to accidents 
from passing vehicles, &c. 

A second primary school-house on the same plan has been erected in 
another part of the village. 

With very slight modifications, these houses can be pointed to as safe 
models for Primary school-houses. 

These schools receive the small children, while the older attend in an 
intermediate department and in the High School situated in the centre of 
Hne village. These schools, eis at present organized and managed, meet 
the educational wants of the village. 
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Plan op Village School-house in Allendale, N. Peovidence, R. I. 




The above is a view of the Village school-house erected by Z. Allen. 
Esq., at Allendale, North Providence, after designs by T. A. Teft, of 
Providence. It is situated in a beautiful grove, on a little knoU which 
admits of a basement room in the rear, originally designed for a library 
and reading room for the village, but now occupied by a Primary school. 
It is built of stone in a style very common in structures of this kind in 
England. The main room, which is intended for a school-room, although 
for the present used for lectures, and religious exercises, is very appropri- 
ately finished— the walls being made to represent stone work of a very 
subdued neutral tint, and the ceiling, supported by wooden tracery, is fin- 
ished partially in the roof, leaving the necessary open space above to pro- 
tect the room from the efiects of excessive heat and cold. The ceihn^, 
wainscoting, seats, desks and doors, are grained in imitation of oak. It la 
thoroughly ventilated and warmed by air heated in a chamber below. 

By the above pleasing specimen of the Elizabethan style, and other 
varieties not commonly introduced into structures of this kind, Mr. Teft 
has broken, in Rhode Island at least, the dull monotony of wretched per- 
versions of architecture which characterize the village and country school- 
houses of New England. We shall present in another place a few speci- 
mens of the Elizabethan style, in front and side elevations, for large and 
small schools, which can be easily modified to suit the wants of particular 
localities. 

In many neighborhoods it is a matter of economy to build of stone, and 
where this is the case, the style of architecture should be adapted to the 
material . ^ 
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The above cut represents the front elevation of a new school-house 
which is soon (1848,) to be built in a small agricultural district in Glo- 
eester, Rhode Island. The design, as drawn by Mr. Teil, contemplates a 
building which will finish 25 feet in breadth, by 36 in length, and twelve 
fi^t high in, the clear. The main eqtrances for the scholars are in the 
rear, as shown in the following ground plan— the boys on one side, and 
the girls on the other, each sex having a separate yard in the rear, and 
both a common play-ground in front The room is to be heated and ven- 
tilated, c, by two of Millar's ventilating stoves for burning wood. The 
ventilatinff flue, f^ which is along the side of the smoke flue, is to be sor- 
mounted by Emerson's Ejector. 




The school-room will accommodate sixty pupils, with seats and desks 
similar to those described and delineated on page 205. The side and cen- 
tre aisles are each two feet wide, and the remaining two aisles are each 
eighteen inches 
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Plan of District School-house in Monroe, Michigan. 

The foUowing plan was prepared by the Hoa Ira Mayhew, Superin- 
lendent of Pubfic Instruction in Michigan, for a public school in Monroe, 
and is recommended by him for generS adoption in the country districts 
<^ that State. 




D D, entrance and inner doors. W W, windows, one in front and three on 
each side. E E, entries, lighted over doors, one for boys and the other for girls. 
X| a wood-box in boys* entry. A A, teacher's platform, six feet broad, raised 
seven inches. B B, blackboard, reaching entirely across the end of the house, 
made by giving the plasterinc^ a colored haid miish. T, teacher's desk, two 
feet by four. R H, desks 11 feet long, except the two next the entrance doors. 
C C, Mott's patent cast-iron chairs. », stove, door opening towards the centre 
of the room. O O, an air tube under the floor, through which pure air £rom 
without may be introduced beneath the stove. Directly over the teacher's desk 
there shoula be a ventilator, through which the impure air may escape into the 
9!fHe, or chimney. L L, shelves for library, apparatus, etc. 
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Plans of School-Houses with Apartments for the Teacher. 

In the " Series of Plans for School-houses," published by the Commit- 
tee of Council on Education, for the benefit of such schools as apply for 
the benefit of the Parliamentary^ Grant for promoting Public Education 
in Great Britain, provision is uniformly made for apartments, or a dwell- 
ing-house, for the master. This would be a wise and economical arrange- 
ment in connection with our district and village school-houses. The prop- 
erty of the district would be belter cared tor, and more of permanence 
and character would soon attach to the employment of tecujhmg, if suita- 
ble apartments in the same building were provided for the teacher. We 
do not propose at this time to present any plan, framed in reference both 
to the accommodation of the school and of the teacher^ but have made 
the foregoing statement as explanatory of some pecuharities in the fol- 
lowing ^ns, copied mostly from the work above referred to. Our object 
in giving the following plans is to introduce committees eind others to a 
difiSrent style of architecture than has thus far been adopted in structures 
of this kind. It will not be difficult for any one familiar with drafting 
plans to adapt this style to the particular wants of any district or village. 

No. 1. This plan contemplates a school-room 22 by 15 feet for 30 chil- 
dren, with apartments for the master consisting of one sitting-room, n3 by 
10) one bedroom. (10 by 10.) and a kitchen (12 by 6,) with two closets 
(6 by 6 each) attached. Tnese arrangements are limited to the strictest 
simplicity. The small window in the wing or projection lights the mas- 
ter's bed-room. In all the plans an independent entrance mto the mas- 
ter's apartment is provided, and the yards are also distinct 

No. 2. In this plan the school -room is 29 feet by 18, with two lobbies, 
and a closet in the rear, each 6 feet by 4, and will accommodate 56 pupils. 
The arrangements for the master are the same as the above. 

No. 3. In this plan the school room is 36 feet by 18, and will accommo- 
date 80 children — with separate lobby, or entry for girls and boys, each 
4 feet by 12, and a closet of the same size. The master's apartments are 
the same in number as in No. 1, but each room is 12 feet by 12. The 
master's desk is between the windows in the front elevation. 

No. 4. In this plan there are two school-rooms, each 28 feet by 16, and 
capable of accommodating 55 pupils, with a lobby 12 feet by 5 on each 
side, into which the door represented on the side elevation opens. Be- 
tween the lobbies are the master's bedroom and sitting room, each 13 feet 
by 12, and back of them a second bedroom, and the kitchen, each 12 feet 
by 9. The teacher's platform and desk in each room is against the win- 
dows, which are painted in imitation of ground glass. 

No. 5. The plan of v^hich this is the front elevation, contemfdates a 
school-room 48 feet by 19, for 112 children, to be taught by one master 
and two pupil teachers. The classes are separated by a screen extend- 
ing>from the rear of the room to the teacher's platform. 

No. 6. This plan is designed to accommodate 394 pupils — 150 belong- 
ing to an Infant or Primary department The arrangement for the schools 
consists of a laree hedl in the centre, 40 feet by 24, which is occupied by 
the Infant school, and two rooms, each 32 by 18 feet — one of whicn occu- 
pies the wing pn the lefl, and the other being back, of the halL The 
hall is employed every momine and evening for prayers, and other exer- 
cises, in wnich the whole school can engage. 

The master's house contains a sitting-room, two bedr(A>m8, kitchen, Ac, 
and occupies the right wing of the building. 

No 7. This plan is intended to accommodate the Infant or Primary 
school, of 150 pupils, in a large hall in the main building^, (the front of 
which on the nrst floor is occupied by the master's sitting room, with 
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a flight of stairs leading to his other departments in the second story. 
in the hasement) and 3(^ or 400 pupils in four class-rooms, as shown in 
the accompanying drawing on a re- 
duced scale. The Hall, B, is 54 feet 
by 27, in which the infant school is 
taught, and where the whole school 
is assemhled for religious and other 
general exercises. Each of the 
four class-rooms D. each 19 feet by 
17, is divided into two rooms by a 
screen, both of which is under the 
supervision of an assistant teacher, 
who is aided in instruction by one 
pupil teacher. 

No. 8. This plan is designed for 
an infant schoolof 223 pupiEi. The 
entrance to the school is by the 
porch lighted by a small window, 
attached to a slight projection on the 
left, with the end towards the spec- 
tator. The entrance to the apart- 
ments of the teacher is by the other porch at the extreme right 

Nos. 9 and 10. These plans, of which the elevations only are given, will 
accommodate each three schools — one for 150 boys, and another for the 
same number of girls, and a third for a school of 150 infants. 

No. 11. The plan of which a front elevation is given on page 
will accommodate three schools (in all 436 pupils) on the same floor, f 
two families. Two of the school-rooms are in a projection exten^g 
back 60 feet in the rear of the centre of the main building. 

Nos. 12 and 13. These elevations are given to show how this style of 
architecture can be adapted to buildings of two stories. 

No. 14. Plan of the Willesdon School, drawn and published by H. E. 
Kendall, Jr. This house will accommodate two schools, one for eighty 
boys and the other for the same number of girls, each wing entered from 
the side, with apartments for the teacher entered by the porch in the 
centre. The building is in the mixed Tudor style, and is built of brick. 
The plinths to the porches are of stone, and the window copings, cornice 
and ornaments are executed in cement The wood-work is finished to 
imitate oak. The whole cost less than $2000. 

This plan is taken from ^^ Designs for Sc?ux>ls and SchoolrTumseSy by 
H. E. Kendallj Jr.^ London," in which the Architect has aimed to apply 
the principles of Medieval Architecture, as developed in the ecclesiasti- 
cal and collegiate buildings of England and the Low Countries, to village 
flchools. The work referred to, contains six designs, modelled af^r 
schools erected by the author, — all mediaeval in character, and all com- 
bining ornament with simplicity. It is to be hoped that our architects 
will avail themselves of the opportunity now presented, in the increased 
and increasing attention paid all over the country to the establishment 
and improvement of pubbc schools of every grade, to promote a taste for 
the propriety and beauty of their art, by throwing something of comeli- 
nesB over the humblest structure designed for the education of childhood 
and youth, and tiius creating and stimulating the growing taste of the 
community for the study of Architecture. 
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Plan— No. 2. Fkont Eutatiok. 




Plah— No. 2. SiDB Elbtatioii. 
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Flam— No. 3. Fbomt Elbvatioii. 




Plan— No. 3. Sidv Eutatxoii. 




Flan— No. 4. Front Elbvatxon. 
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Flah— No. 4. SiDB Blbyatiow. 




Plan— No. 6. Front Elnvation. 




Flan— No. 7. Fbont Elnvation. 
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Plaii— No. 12. Fmiit Bxstatios. 




Flan— Mo. 13. Fmnt ElbVatioii. 
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The following list of articles is necessarily very imperfect, but it may 
help to guide committees in their search after apparatus. 

Articles indispensable in Schools of evert Grade. 

A clock. 

The cardinal points of the heavens painted on the ceiling, or on the 
teacher's platform, or the floor of the recitation room. 

As much blackboard, or black surface on the walls of the school-roooi, 
and the recitation rooms, as can be secured. A portion of this black sur- 
face should be in full view of the whole school, for passing explanations; 
and another portion out of the way, within reach of the smallest pupils. 
One or more movable blackboards, or large slate, with one or more mova- 
ble stands or supporters. 

All the appendages to a blackboard, such as chalk, crayons, and a rub- 
ber of soft cloth, leather, or sheepskin, and a pointer. 

An inkstand, fixed into the desk, with a lid, and with a pen-wiper at- 
tached. 

A slate, iron-bound at the comers, and covered with list, or India-rub- 
ber cloth, for every desk, with a pencil-holder and sponge attached. A 
few extra slates for the use of the youngest pupils, under the care and 
at the discretion of the teacher. 

A map of the district, town, county, and state. 

A terrestrial globe, properly mounted, or suspended by a wire. 

The measure of an men, foot, yard, and rod, marked off on the edge of 
the blackboard, or on the wall 

Real measures of all kinds, linear, superficial, solid, and liquid ; as a 
foot-rule, a yard-stick, quarts, bushels, an ounce, pound, &c., for the ex- 
ercise of^the eye knd hand. 

Vases for flowers and natural grasses. 

Apparatus for a Primary or District School. 
The apparatus for this class of schools cannot be specified with much 
minuteness, because the ages of the pupils, and the modes of instruction 
vary so much in different localities. The following list embraces the ar- 
ticles purchased for Primary and District schools in Rhode Island : 
Movable Lesson Posts. These are from three and a half to four feet 
high^ and are variously made of wood, and of cast-iron. It 
^ ^ consists, when made of wood, of an upright piece of plank 
^X> X^ from two to three inches square at the bottom, and dimin- 
•^^ 1 ^^ ishing regularly to the top, where it ia one inch, inserted 
in a rounder cross base broad enough to support the lesson 
board, or card, which is suspended by a ring on a hook at 
or near the top of the post. 

J. L. Mott, 264, Water street, New York, manufactures 
for the Primary schools of the Public School Society of 
New York, a very neat cast-dron lesson stand. 

Reading Lessons. Colored Prints^ and Diagrams oi 
various kinds, such as of animals, costumes, trades, dbc, 
pasted on boards of wood or strong pasteboard ; some with, 
and others without printed descriptions beneath; to be 
suspended at appropriate times on the lesson stands, for 
class exercises, and at other times, on the walls, or deposited 
in their appropriate places. 

In this list should be included the numeration table, ta- 
' hies for reading arithmetical marks, easy lessons, geometri- 
cal figures, punctuation marks, outline maps, ^c 
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71!^ Gomgraph is a fimsJl mBtroment composed of a iramber of ffat rods 
eonnected by pivots, which can be pat into aUjnssible geometrical figures 
that consist of straight lines and angles, as triangles, squares, pentagons, 
hexagons, octagons, di;c. 
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TTie ArUhmeticon. represented in the annexed cut is a most useful in- 
strument In an oblong open frame, twelve rows oi wooden balls, alter- 
nately black and white, and of the size of a nutmeg or small walnut, and 
twelve in each row, are strung like beads on strong wires. The instru- 
ment when fixed to a stand, is about four feet high, the fr&me being one- 
fburtn part broader than it is high. It may be made much smaller, as 
in the cut When it is used to exercise the children in arithmetic, the 
teacher or monitor stands behind, and slides the balls along the wires from 
his lefl to his right, calling out the number he shifls, as, twice two are 
four, thrice two are six, dbimng first four ballsj and then two more. As 
the children are ant to confuse tiie balls remaming with those, shifted, a 
thin board covers half the surface on iJie side next the children^ as marked 
by a line down the centre, so that they see only the balls shifted to the 
open side. 
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HdlbrooVs Scientific Apparatus embraces a variety of articles which 
will be found highly useful in the District school, in which both the older 
and younger pupils of the districts are ordinarily gathered at the same 
time, and under one teacher. 

The following articles constitute a set which costs $14.75, including a 
neat box with lock and key: 

Tellurian; Suspension Orrery; Gear or Wheel Orrery with metal 
wheels; Globe; urhit Plain; mmerical Frame; Geometrical Forms 
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and Solids; Twenty-five Geological Specimens; Geometry; Scale amd 
Triangle; Block totUuetrate Cube KoaU; Geometrical Chart; Mamu- 
script Letters: Text Book. 

Mr. Josiah Holbrook of New York, whose name was origioally cod- 
nected W(th this set of apparatus, and with which, as manofa^tured under 
his direction, we are familiar, disclaims at this time (1848) any responsi- 
bility for the articles manufactured by Holbrook 6^ Co., of Ohio. 

This gentleman, so long and so favorably known from his connection 
with Lyceums, and elementary instruction, is now residing in New York, 
and has an office in the Hall of the Public School Society. There, in 
connection with Mr. Seton, and two very ingenious workmen, (Messrs. 
Riker,) he is now getting up apparatus '* which shall be simple, easily 
used, readily understood, not liable to get out of order, and durable." 
The following is a list of articles abready prepared for Primary Schools : 

A Geological Cabinet , Geometricals, embracing plain fignres, solids, models 
of ciystals, illustrations of insect architecture and human mechanism, trans- 
posing and revolving figures, all illustrated with cuts and explanations : a globe 
with maps of the world and United States; numeral frame; a simple lever, 
with weights; a S3rphon and glass pump, showing the weight of the atmosphere 
in raising water; an air bulb, showing tne expansive power of heat, simply by 
the hand; a simple permanent magnet; also an electro-magnet, a microscope, 
a shnple orrery, and First Drawing Book for children, are among the instro- 
ments fitted to make clear, distinct, correct and lasting first vmprtssions upon 
young minds, before reading-lessons or the letters of the alphabet can be i&h 
dered intelligible to them. 

To teach Geography and History properly, the foUowing maps ara 

desirable: 

Map or plan of the school-room, y^^ ^^* 
Map or plan of the District or Village. 
Map or plan of the Town, County, and State. 
Map of the United States. 
Map of North America. 
Map of Europe. 
Map of the World. 
Map of Palestine. 

Map of the countries mentioned in the Bible and in ancient history. 
Map of Europe during the middle a^es. 

Wilder's Chirography, or plates and instruction in map-drawing. 
Series of Outline Maps, published by J. H. Mather &, Cfo., Hartford, Ct 
A selection from Borgaus &, Johnston's Physical AtlaSj published in 
Edinburgh in 1847, viz. 

Rivers in America. 

Rivers in Europe and Asia. 

Mountain cheuns in North and South America. 

Mountain chains in Europe and Asia. 

Regions of Earthauakes and Volcanoes. 

Greoiogical Map or America. 

Geological Map of Europe. 

Distribution of Food-plants over the world. 

Distribution of Animala 

Distribution of Man. 
Colton's Historical Chart 

Mattison's Astronomical Maps. 

Page's Normal Chart of Elementary Sounds. 
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Fulton's Chirographic Charts. 
Green's Analysis of Sentences. 
Henry's Family and School Monitor. 
Wickham's Drawing Tablets. 

AppiiRATus FOR Grammar Schools. 

The School Committee of Boston, in 1847. adopted the following arti» 
des as a set of Philosophical Apparatus for the Grammar schools, which 
was selected and classined by Mr. Wightman, whose lon^ experience in 
manufacturing apparatus for schools of every grade, admirably qualified 
him for the work : 



Laws of Matter, 

A|)paratus for illustrating Inertia. 

Pair of Lead Hemispheres, for Co- 
hesion. 

Pair of Glass Plates, for Capillary 
Attraction. 

Laws of Motion. 

Ivory Balls on Stand, for Collision. 
Set of eight illustrations for Centre 

of Gravity. 
Sliding Frame, for Composition of 

Forces. 
Apparatus for illustrating Central 

Forces. 

Mechanics, 

Complete set of Mechanicals, con- 
sisting of Pulleys; Wheel and 
Axle ; Capstan ; Screw ; Inclined 
Plane; Wedge. 

Hydroatatica. 

Bent Glass Tube, for Fluid Level. 
Mounted Spirit Level. 
Hydrometer and Jar, for Specific 

Gravity. 
Scales and Weights, for Specific 

Ghravity. 
Hydrostatic Bellows, and Paradox. 

HydraulLcs. 

Lifling, or Common Water Pump. 
Forcing Pump ; illustrating the Fire 

Engine. 
Glass Syphon Cup; for illustrating 

Intermitting Springs. 
Glass and Metal Syphons. 
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Patent Lever Air Pump and Clamps 

Three Glass Bell Receivers, adapt- 
ed to the Apparatus. 

Condensing and Exhausting Syr- 
inge. 

Copper Chamber, for Condensed 
Air Fountain. 

Revolving Jet and Glass Barrel. 

Fountain Glass, Cock, and Jet for 
Vacuum. 

Brass Magdeburg Hemispheres. 

Improved Weight Liiler for upward 
pressure. 

Iron Weight of 56 lbs. and Strap 
Flexible Tube and Connectors, 
for Weight Lifter. 

Brass Plate and Sliding Rod. 

Bolt Head and Jar. 

Tall Jar and Balloon. 

Hand and Bladder Glasses. 

Wood Cylinder and Plate. 

India Rubber Bag, for expansion of 
air. 

Guinea and Feather Apparatus. 

Glass Flask and Stop-Cock, for 
weighing air. 

Electricity, 

Plate Electrical Machine. 
Pith Ball Electrometer. 
Electrical Battery of four Jars. 
Electrical Discharger. 
Imaffe Plates and Figure. 
Insulated Stool. 
Chime of Bells. 
Miser's Plate, for shocks. 
Tissue Fiffure, Ball and Point 
Electrical JFlyer and Tellurian. 
Electrical Sportsman, Jar and Bird& 
Mahogany Thunder House and 
Pistol. 
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Hydrogen Gas Generator. 
Chains, Balls of Pith, and Amal- 
gam. 

Optics. 

Glass Prism; and pair of Lenses. 
Dissected Eye Ball, showing its 
arrangement 

Atagnetiam. 

Magnetic Needle on Stand. 
Pair of Magnetic Swans. 
Glass Vase for Magnetic Swans. 
Horseshoe Magnet. 



Agronomy. 

Improved School Orrery. 
Telluri£ui, or. Season Machine. 

Arithmetic, and Geometry. 

Set of 13 Greometrical Figures of 

Solid& 
Box of 64 one inch Cubes, for Cube 

Root, &,c. 

Auxiliariea. 

Tin Oaer. 
Glass Funnel 
Sulphuric Acid. 

Set of Iron Weights for Hydrostatic 
Paradox. 



Apparatus for High Schools. 

The articles of Apparatus for a High School, will depend on the extent 
to which such studies as Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, ^., are carried, 
and to the amount of money which can be expended. We have drawn 
up several such lists, and in doing so h^ve been governed by the circum- 
stances mentioned. As the best guide to committees and teachers, we 
shall publish in another place, under the head of Priced Catalogues, &c, 
lists of such articles as can be purchased for sums of money varying from 
$50 to $1000. 




LIBRARY. 



Evert school should be furnished with a Library which should include, 

1. Books on schools and school-systems, for the use of school officers 
and parents; and on the theory and practice of teaching, for the pro- 
fessionai instruction of teachers. 

2. Books of reference, for the use principally of teachers. 

3. Books for circulation among the pupils. 

4. Books for circulation among the parents, and inhabitants of the Dis- 
trict, or neighborhood. 

In the arrangement, and furniture of a school-house, provision should 
be made for the Library. 

The following catalogue may assist those who are charged with the 
purchase of books : 

Books on Education. 

The School and School-master, by.Alonzo Potter, (Bishop of 
Pennsylvania,) and George B. Emerson. New York: Harper and 
Brothers. Boston : Fowle and Capen. Price $1.00. $51 pages. 

This volume was prepared at the request of the late James Wads- 
worth, of Geneseo, New York, with special reference to the condition and 
wants of common schools in that State. Its general principles and most 
of its details are applicable to similar schools in other parts of the country, 
and, indeed, to all seminaries employed in giving elementary instruction. 
Mr. Wadsworth directed a copy of it to be placed in each of the school 
libraries of New York, at his expense, and his noble example was fol- 
lowed in respect to the schools of Massachusetts, by the Hon. Martin 
Brimmer, of Boston. 

CONTENTS. PART I. Introduction. Chaptbr I. Eduoatiok op thb Pboflb. Sec. 1. 
What is Edacation. Sec. II. Prevailing Errors in regard to the Nature and End of Education. 
See. III. The mme Subject continued Sec. IV. Same Subject continued. Sec. V. What la 
the Education moat needed by the American People. See. vl. The Importance of Education, 
1. To the Individual. Sec. VII. The Importance of Education, 2. To Society. 

Chaptbr II. Common Schools. Sec. I. Relation of Common Schools to other Means of 
Education. iSlee. II. Present State of Common Schoola.—l. School-houses. 2. Manners. 8. 
Morals. See. III. Same Subject continued.— 4. Intellectual Instruction. 6. Irregular Attend- 
ance. See. IV. How can Common Schoola be improved ? — 1. Discussion. 2. Female Teachers. 
8. Union or High Schools. 4. Consolidation of Districts. Sec. V. The ImprovemeiU of Com' 
man Schools continued. Organization in Cities.^!. District System. 2. Monitorial. 3. 
ncher System. 4. American system. 6. Diversity of Class-books. Sec. VI. Same Subfeet^ 
continued —Education of Teachers. 

CONTENTS. PART II. Introduction. Book I. Qttalitibs. Che^. I. Mental and 
Moral, important in a Teacher. Chap. II. Health. Exercise. Diet. Sleep. Recreation. 

Book II. STtrniBS. Chap. I. Laws of the Creation. Chap. II. Natural Laws. Chap. IIL 
Independence of the Natural Imwb. Chap. IV. Higher Studies. Chap. V. Advantages of a 
Teacher's Life. 



Book III. Dittibs. Chap. I, To Himself. Self-Culture. Chap. n. To his Pupils, to give 
Uiem means of Knowledge. Chap. III. To his Pupils, to form their Moral Character. Chap. 
IV. To his Pupils, Cultivation of their Powrrs. Chap. V. Communication of Knowledge. 



Chap. VI. To his Fellow-Teachers. Chap. VII. To Parents and the Community. 

Book IV. Thb f^OHooL. Chm. t Organization. Chiw. II. Instruction. General Priaei- 
i»Ie& Chap. III. Teaching: 1. Reading. 8. fuelling. 3. Grammar. 4. Wrtting. ft. Dnw- 
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Inf. 6. Arithmetic. 7. Accooott. & Geography. 9. History. 10. Phyiiologsr. 11. Cod* 
potitioa. Chap. IV. Ooyemment. 

Book V. Thb Sghool-housb. Chap. I. Situation. Chap. H. Siie. O^p. HL PocMon 
and Arranf emeat. Chap, IV. Light, warming. Ventilation. 

Tb£ Teacher's Manual, by Thomas H. Palmer. Boston: Marsh, 
Capen, Lyon ^ Webb, 1840. pp. 263. Price, 75 cents. 

This work received the prize of five hundred dollars, offered by the 
American Institute of Instruction, in 1838, for " the best Essay on a sys- 
tem of Education best adapted to the Common Schools of our country." 

CONTENTS. PART I, ChapUr I. Introductory. Chapter IL Who arc our Schoolmaa- 
tera. Chapter III. Phvsicai Edncation.* Chapter IV. latellectoat Education. Chapter V. In- 
tellectual Education, continued. Chapter \L Moral Education. Chapter Vll. Rccwitulation. 

PART U. Chapter I. Introductory. Chapter II. PnysiCal Education. Chapter III. Pbrai- 
cal Education, continued. Chaider IV. Physical Education, oontinaed. CAopferV. Intellee- 
tnal Education. Chapter VI. Intellectual Education, continued. Chapter Vll. Intellectual 
Education, continued. Chapter Vlll. Inteliectaal Education, continued. Chtgtter IX. Intel* 
lectual Education, continued. Chapter X. Intellectual Education, concluded. Chapter XL 
Moral Education. Chapter XII. Moral Education, contitmed. Chapter XIII. Conclusion. 

The Teacher Tadgmt, by Emerson Davis, late Principal of the 
Westfield Academy. Boston: Marsh, Capen, Lyon & Webb, 1839. 
pp. 79. Price 374 cents. 

This valuable work was first published in 1833, as '^ An Abstract of a 
Coarse of Lectures on School-keeping." 

Slate and Blackboard Exercises, By William A. Alcott New 
York: Mark H. Newman. Price 37 cents. 

The chapters in this little work were first published in the Connecticut 
Common School Journal, in 1841. The various suggestions and methods 
are highly practical. 

Theory and Practice of Teaching, by David P. Page, Principal 

of the New York ^tate Normal School Syracuse : Hall & Diddnsoa. 

CONTENTS. Chaptbb I. The Spirit of the Teacher. CHAPTSsn. ResponaibilitT of tba 
Teacher. Sec. I. Tlie Neglected Tree. See. II. Extent of Responaibility. See. Ill The Au- 
born Prison. Chaptbr III. Habita of the Teacher. CBAPTva IV. Literary Qualifications of 
the Teacher. Chapter V. Right Viewg of E<lucation. Chaptbr VL Right Modes of Teacb- 
inf. Sfic. I. Pouring in Process. See. II. Drawingoat Proce.«w. See. III. The more Excel* 
lent Way. &'ec. IV. Walemg up Mind. jS^m. V. Remarks. Chaptbr VII. Conducting Recita- 
tions. Crap rsR VIII. Exciting an Interef^t In Study. iSec. I. Incentives. EmalatioiL See. 
IL Prizes and Rewards. See. III. Proper Incentives. Chaptbb IX. School Govemment. 
See. I. Requ sites in the Teacher for OoTernment. See. IL Means of securing Good Order. 
S». IIL PuiiiBlimfnts, Improper. Proper. See. IV. Corporal PunishmMit. See. V. Limita- 
tions and Suggestions. Chaptbb X. School Arrangements. See. I. Plan of Day's Work. 
S». IL Interrupt ous. Sec. III. Recesses. Sec. IV. Assignment of Lessons. Sec. V. Re- 
Tiews. Sec. VI. Examinations. Exhibitions, Celebrations. Chaptbb XL The Teacher's Re- 
lation to the Parents of his ruuils. Chaptkr XII. The Teacher's Care of his Health. Chat- 
TBB.XIII. The Teacher's Relation to his Profession. Chaptbb XIV. Miscellaneous Bnam- 
tions. Sec. I. Things to be avoided. Sec. II. Things to be performed. Chaptba XV. TIm 
Rewards of the Teacher. 

Hints and Methods por the use op Teachers. Hartford: Price 
25 cents. 

This volume is made up principally of selections from publications on 
methods of teaching, not easily accessible ; and under each subject die- 
cussed, reference is made to various volumes, where additional sugges- 
tions can be found. 

The District School as it was, by one who went to it, (Rev. 
Warren Burtm,) New York: J. OrviUe Taylor, 1838. 

In this amusing picture of "the lights and shadows" of school life as it 
was in New England twenty years ago, the teachers and scholars of 
some of our District Schools as they are, will recognize the school-house, 
books, practices, and methods with which they are too familiar. 
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CoNPESSioNB OP A ScHooL-»iASTER, by Dr. William A. Alcott Nem: 
York : Mark H. Newman. Price 50 cents. 

If our teachers will read these confessions of errors of omission and 
commission, and the record which it gives of real excelleniHes attained by 
the steps of a slow and laborious progress, they will save themselves 
the mortification of the first, and realizie earlier the fruits of the last. 
Few men have the moral courage to look their former bad methods so 
directly in the face. Every young teacher should read this book. 

CONTENTS. Chaptbb I. Mr Introduction to School Kbepino. Section I. Prepara- 
ttan and Enijagtment Flf^rtitm TT Thw EMmiuation. Section III. My Cogitations. 

UuAPTKii II. Mv FiftflT VfiAfl, Hftii'^ i V, ret da.yo{ School <Slee/son II. General Coune 
of loiieiruajfjn. jSflpc^imii Hi Piirt<cu.iar Ermrii Siecf ton IV. Religious Exercises. 

CMA^tiJiITl Mt SeqaNpVsAFi, A'ccfmi I. Course of Instruction. Section II. Serious 
Mlftakfs. 

CHAFrriR IV MyThiho YeAR, Sectivm I Complaint to the Grand Juron. Section U. 
" Introducnoti of aNf w Si:hooi Bmik. Sfctiftn 111. Meeting of the Schools. 

CuAftan V. Foe? ST K and Fipth Yhaks. Section I. Modes of Punishing. Section II. At- 
teiidii^ to other Einpioymrfiti. Heetian HI Late Evening Visits. Section IV. Studies and 
MeLboda 

Cu^FTEa VI, Mv Sixth Yeik. Stctittn 1 Teaching by the Tear. Terms and Obgect. 
&BctifmU. IhfHcri^jtioti ui tiin tichoiyli and j^Nool-house. Section III. First Efforts at Im- 
proveuieDt puiicitiAiity. ^^crfiprn ]V. Mel bud k and Discipline. Siee^ton V. Schools Neglected 
iy paj-eniH ^efptrw VI Bchim] LibrttfieH ^>£M'on VII. Improper Company. Example. 

CaAftER Vt|. aiv B&VBNTH VsAK. S^HtM I. Divided Attention. Section II. Teaching 
0D xhf: S^bbarb. 

CuAFTBFi VIJI. Mf EtdBTB YSA&. hS^c^iVh I. General Accouut of my School. ;9ecfton II. 
CaUBfs of Fti]lure. 

CttAf ran IX. Mv Nii«th Ymaii. Sertion I. A Novel Enterprise. Section II. Methods of 
Teach b tig. Dit^iiilLne. 

CUAPTKK X. My ExraaiENCS ah a i^modl Visitor. Section I. Examination of Teachers. 
Beciion 11. Speiual Visitii to Scbool^i. Si^tk^ III. Meetings for Improvement. Section IV. 
Introduction or" a New Reading Book.. 

CitAFi-AB XJ. My Tentu Yeah in Scupoi:. Section I. Commencement of School. See- 
Htm 11. Hp^lLjDi;^ |lt:adlii^^ Wrftitt^f eic. iStciion III. Teaching Geography. Section IV. A 
Pr«ctical EAercifie. £^Ecfti^Il V. Ejcperioifiu in Teaching Etymology. Section VI. Teaching 
OrthoiETapby. Stfciiftn VI 1. PLircin^ Koowif^*;*. Section VIII. Teaching Pupils to sit stilL 
i^&ionix. Mj Mur&l Intlueace. SwUt/fi X. My 111 Health. Section "SI. Countenancing the 
BporU'Of my Pupils. StciitrnXTi. Dbficiphnic. 

The School Teacher's Mandal, by Henry Dunn, Secretary of the 
Britii^ and Foreign School Society, London. Hartford : Reed & Bar- 
ber, 1839. pp. 223. Price 50 cents. 

The American edition of this work is edited by Rev. Thomas H. Qal- 
laudet, which is the best evidence that could be given of thid general 
soundness of the views presented by the English author. 

Teachers' Institute, by W. B. Fowle. Boston. 

Teaching a Science: The Teacher an Artist, by Rev. B. R; 
Hall. New York : Baker & Scribner. 

Corporal Punishment, by Lyman Cobb. New York: Mark H. 
Newman. 

School Keeping, by an Experienced Teacher. Philadelphia : John 
Grigg, 1831. 

The School-master's Friend, with the Committee-man's Guide, by 
Theodore Dwight, Jr. pp. 360. New York, Roe Lockwood, 416, Broad- 
way, 1835. 

The Teacher, or Moral Influences in the Instruction and Govern* 
ment of the Young, by Jacob Abbott Boston, Whipple & Damrell, No. 
9 Comhill, Boston. Price 75 cents. 

Theory of Teaching, with a few practical Illustrations, by a Teacher. 
Boston : E. P. Peabody, 1841. pp. 128. 

District School, by J. Orville Taylor. New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1834. 
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Lectures on Education, by Horace Mann, Secretary of the MasA- 
chusetts Board of Education, fioston: Fowledt Capen, 1845. Pp. 338. 
Price $1.00. 

This volume embraces seven lectures, most of which were delivered 
before the Annual Common School Conventions, held in the several 
counties of Massachusetts, in 1838, '39, '40, '41, and '42. They are pub- 
lished in this form at the request of the Board of Education. No man, 
teacher, committee, parent, or friend of education generally, can read 
these lectures without obtaining much practical knowledge, and without 
being fired with a holy zeal in the cause. 

CONTENTS. Ledure I. MeaM and Objects of Common School Edneation. Lecture IL 
fl^lal Preparation, a preregaiaite to Teaching. Lecture HI. The Necessity of Edocation in 
a Republican Government. Lecture TV. What Ood does, and what He leaves for Man to do, in 
the worlc of Education. Lecture V. An Historical View of Education ; showing its Dignity 
and its DegradaUon. Lecture VI. On District School Libraries. Lecture VU. On School Pun- 
ishments. 

Locke and Milton on Education. Boston : Gray & Brown, 1830. 

The Education of Mothers, by L. Aim6-Martin. Philadelphia: 
Lea & Blanchard, 1843. 

. Education and Health, by Amariah Brigham. Boston: Marsh, 
Capen &, Lyon, 1843. 

Dr. Cbannino on Self Culture. Boston : Monroe &. Co. Price 
33 cents. 

Miss Sedgwick on Self Training, or Means and Ends. New 
York : Harper & Brothers. 

These two volumes,— the first written with special reference to young 
men, and the last, to young women, should be read by all young teachers, 
who would make their own individual character, attainments, and con- 
duct, the basis of all improvement in their profession. 

The following works have special reference to instruction in Infant and 
Primary Schools : 

Exercises for the Senses. London: Charles Knight & Co. Pub- 
lished under the superintendence of the Society for the Diffusion of Use- 
ful Knowledge. 

Lessons on Objects : as given to children between the ages of six 
and eight in a Pestalozzian School at Cheam, Sussex, by C. Mayo. 
London: Seeley, Bumside & Seeley, Fleet street, 1845. 

Lessons on Shells, as given to children between the ages of eight 
and ten, and by the author of "Lessons on Objects." Loncfon: Seeley, 
Bumside & Seeley, 1846. 

Patterson's Zoology for Schools. London. 

Model Lessons for Infant School Teachers, by the author of 
** Lessons on Objects." Parts I. and II. London : Seeley, Bumside & 
Seeley, 1846. • 

Wilderspin's Infant System. London: James S. Hodgson, 112 
Fleet street 

Wilderspin's Elementary Education. London: James S. Hodgson. 

Chambers' Educational Course, — Infant Education, from two to 
six years of age. Edinburgh: W. R. Chambers. 

Practical Educatmn, by Maria Edgeworth. New York : Harper ic 
Brothers, 1835. 
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The foDowing works wUl exhibit a pretty full view of the progrew and 
vooditioii of education in Europe. 

Smith's History of Education. Harper 4c Brothers. Price 00 
cents. 

This work is substantially an abridgement of the great Qerman work 
of Schwartz, and is worthy of an attentive perusal, not only for its his- 
torical view of the subject, but for* the discussion of the general principles 
which should be recognized in every system of education. 

BiBER^s Memoir of Pestalozsi, and his plan of Education. London : 
I. Souter, 1831. 

Educational Institutions of Dr. Fellbnberq, with an Appendix 
containing Woodbridge's Sketches of Hofwyl. London: Longman, 
1842. 

Report on Education in Europe, by Alexander Dallas Bache. 
Philadelphia: Lydia R. Bailey, 1829. pp. 666. 

.Report on Elementary Instruction in Europe, by Calvin £. 
Stowe, D. D. Boston: Thomas H. Webb dc Co. Price 31 cents. 

Seventh Annual Report of the Secretary of the (Massachusetts) 
Board of Education, Hon. Horace Mann, 1843. Boston: Fowle and 
Capeiiv Price 25 cents. 

These three reports introduce the teacher into the school-rooms of the 
best teachers in Europe, and enable him to profit by the observations and 
experience of men who have been trained by a thorough preparatory 
course of study and practice at home, to the best methods of classification, 
instruction, and government of schools, as pursued abroad. 

Account of the Edingurgh Sessional School, Edinburgh, by 
John Wood. Boston: Monroe & Francis, 1830. 

Cousin's Report on Public iNbTRUCTioN in Prussia, translated 
by Sarah Austin. New York : Wiley & Long, 1835. 

Willm on the Education of the People, translated (Hm the 
French by Prof. Nichol. Glasgow: 1847. 

Manual of the System of Primary Instruction pursued in the 
model schools of the British and 'Foreign School Society. London: 1890L 

Minutes of the Proceedings of the Committee of Council ok 
Education, from 1838 to 1844. London : 8 vols. 

Stow's Training System, as pursued in the Glasgow NormalSemi> 
nary. Edinburgh: 1840. 

An Outline of the Methods of Teaching, in the Model School of 
the Board of National Education for Ireland. Dublin: I. S. Folds, 1840l 

Cousin's Report on Primary Instruction in Holland. London 
1835. 

Girardin's Report on Education in Austria, Bavaria, d&c Paris 
1835. 

Hickson's Account of the Dutch and German Schools. London 
Taybr and Walton, 1840. 

Introduction to the Science and Art of Education and Instroo- 
TiON for Masters of Primary Schools, by B. S. Denzei, President of 
Royal Training College for School-masters at Esslingen. 6 vols. Stat- 
gard, 1839. 

This is considered the most complete German Treatise on the subjeot 
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' LfiCTOaES AND PROCBBDmeS OF THE AMERICAN InSTITITTB Of hh 

•TRUCTioN from 1830 to 1847. Eighteen volumes. Boston: Ticknor. 

These volumes embrace more than 150 lectures and essays, on ii great 
variety of important topics, by some of the ablest scholars and most suc^ 
oessful teachers in the country. 

CONTENTS.^VOL. I. for 1830. Introductory Dtoeonrw, tar President Woffland. Lechtn 
L •Physical Education, by John C. iVarren. M. Di Leeiure ll The Derelopment of the In- 
tellectual Faculties, and on Teaching Geography, by Jamea O. Carter. Lecture IIL The In- 
fant Scliool System, bv Wittiam RumeU. Lecture I v. The Spelling of Words, and a Ratioiiai 
Method of Teaching their Meaning, by Gideon P. Tht^fer. Lecture V. Lyceums and Socie- 



ties for the D.flFUsioo of Useful Knowledge, bj Nehemtah Cleaoelemd. Lecture VI. Practical 
Method of Teaching Rhetoric, by Samuel P. Newman. Lecture VII. Geometry and ALvetara,* 
by r. J. Orund. Lecture VIII. The Monitorial Svstem of Instruction, by Henry K. Oliver. 



Lecture IX. Vocal Music, by WilUam C. Woodbridge. Lecture X. Linear Drawing, by 
WaUer R. Johneon. Lecture XI. Arithmetic, by Warren CoUntrn. Lecture XIL Classical 
LsamiDg, by ComeUme O. FeUm. Lecture XIII. Ttie Construetion and Furnishing of School* 
Rooms and School Apparatus, by William J. Adame. 

Vol. II, for 1831. Introductory Lecture, b/ Jamee Walker. Lecture I. Education of F^ 
maias, by Qeorge B. Emereon. Lecture 11. Moral Education, by Jaeeb Abbott. Lecture 
III. Usefulness of Lyceums, by S. C. Philip. Lecture IV. Education of the Fiye Senses, by 
WiUitttn H. Brojke. Leeiure V. The Means which may be employed to stimulate the Student 
Without the aid of Emulation, by John L. Parkkuret. Lecture VL Orammar. bv Ooold 
Broutn. Lecture VII. Influence of Academies and High Schools on Common Sehools, oy WO- 
Nam C. Fbteler. Lecture VIII. Natural History as a Branch of Common Education, by Ole- 
Wicnt Durgin. Prize Essay on School-Houses, by W. A. Alcott. 

Vol. IIL for 1832.— Introductory Discourse, by Prancie C. Oray. Lecture I. The beat 
Methods or Teaching the Living Languages, by Qeorge Ticknor. Lecture IL Some of tho 
Diseases of a Literary Life, by O. Hayward. M. D. Lecture III. The Utility of Vis.ble llhis- 
Crations, by WaUer R. Johneon. Lecture iV. The Moral Influences of Physical Science, by 
John Pieyont. Lecture V. Prise Essay, on the Teaching of Penmanship, by B. B. fbatcr. 
Lecture vf Nature and Means of Early Education, as deduced from Experience, by A. B. 
Akotli Lecture VU. On Teaching Grammar and Composition, by .^iso Rand. 

Vol. IV, for 1633.— Introductory Lecture, by WiUiam SulUvan. Lecture I. On the Impor- 
tance of a Knowledge of the Priucipies oi Physiology to Parents and Teachers, by Edward 
RgynoUciM. D. Lecture II. The Classification of Schools, Ly Samuel M. Bum&ide. Lb^ 
ture HI. Primary Education, by Gardner B. Perry. Lecture IV. Emulation in Schools by 
'Leonard WUhington. Lecture V. The beet Method of Teaching the Ancient Lanmiagea, by 
Alpheue S. Packard. Lecture VI. Jacotot's Method of Instruction, by George W. Greime, 
LeetureVll. The best Method of Tesching Geography, by W. C. Woodbridge. Lecture VIIL 
Necessity of Educating Teachers, by Samuel R. UaU. Leetur^ IX. The Adaptation of Intel- 
lectual Phikwophy to Instruction, by Abijah R. Baker. Lecture X. The best Mode of Teach- 
ioi Natural Philosophy, by Benjamin Hale. 

Vol. V. 1834.— Introductory Lecture, by Oate6 Chuhing. Lecture I. The beiT Mode of Fix- 



OL. V. 1834.— Introductory Lecture, by Caleb Oueki 

log the Attention of the Young, by Warren Burton. Lecture II. The Improvement wliich 
may be made in the Condition of Common Schools, bv Stephen Parley. Lecture IIL Dntieo 
tf Parents in regard to the Schools where their Children are Instructed, by Jacob Abbott. 



Lecture IV. Maternal Instruction and BCanagement of Infant Schools, by M. M. CarU. Lecture 
V. T«aohing the Elements of Mathematics, by Thomas Sherwin. Lecture VI The Dangerous 
Tendency to Innovations and Extremes in Education, by Hubbard Winslotc. Lecture VIL Un- 
ion of Manual with Mental Labor, in a System of Education, by Beriah Green. Lecture VIII. 
The History and Uses of Chemistry, by C. T. Jockeon. Lecture IX. Natural History aa a 
Study in Common Schools, by A. A. Gould., M. D. Lecture X. Science of Government aa a 
Branch of Popular Education, by Joeeph Story. 

Vob. VI, for 1886— Introdhctory Lecture, by W. H. Pmmeae. Lecture L The Study of tlia 
Glassies, by A. Croeby. Lecture II. Education for an Agricultural People, by Smmel Nott^ Jr. 
Lecture lu. Political Influence of Schoolmasters, by E. Waehbum. Lecture IV. State and 
Psospects of the German Population of this Country, bv H. Bokum. Lecture V. Reliffioos Ed- 
ucation, by R. Park. Lecture VI. Importance of an Acquaiotanee with the Philosophy of tbo 
Mihd to an Instructor, by J. Gregg. Lecture VII. Ends of School Discipline, by Henry L. 
MpKean. Lecture VIIL Importaoce and Means of Cultivating the Social Affections among Pu- 

Site, by J.' Blanehard. Lecture IX. Meaning and Objects of Education, bv T. B. Fas. Lec- 
tre X. Bfanagement of a Common Schooljby T Dwight^ Jr. Lecture Xl. Moral and Spurit- 
«al Culture in Early Education, by R. C. Wateraton. Lecture XU. Moral Uses of the Study of 
Natural History, by W. Channing^ M. D. Lecture XUl Schools of the Arts, by W. Johnson. 

Vol. VII., for 1836.— Lec/ure L Education of the Blind, by Samud G. JXnee, M. D. Lee- 
mre IL Thorough Teaching, by William H. Brooks. Le^ure IH. Physiology, or ** The Houae 
I live ih," by WiUiam A. Meott. Lecture IV. Ineitementato Moral and InteUeetual Well-Doing, 
by J. H. Belcher. Lecture V. Duties of Female Teachers of Common Schools, tj Damm 
KvmbaO. Lecture VI. Methods of Teaching Elocution in Schools, by 7*. D. P. Stone. Lee- 
turt VII. Influence of InteUeetual Action on Civilisation, by H. R, OeaveUmd. Lecture VIIL 
School DiscipUne, by S. R. HaU. 

Vol. VIIL, for 1837.— Introductory Discourse, by Rev. Bl^kha White. Lecture L Bt^aOj of 
the 'Classics, by John MrdUgan. Lecture H. Moral Education, by Joshua Bates. LseturtlXL 
Study of Natural History, by John Lewis Russell. Lecture IV. Comparative Merits of Privata 
and FubUc Schoola, by Theodore Edson. Lecture V. Elocution, by David Fbsdick^Jt. Im- 
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lMf«¥I. RekktioB betveea tb« Board of Tniateea and the Faeolty of a Unirenity, A»., bj Jim- 
per Adams. Lecture VH. School Reform, or T^fachers' Seminaries, by Charke Brooke. Leo- 
iure VUI. Teaching of Composition in Schools, by R. G. Parker, Lecture IX. Evils of tba 
Present System of Primary Instruction, by Thomae H. Palmer. Lecture X. Reading and 
DaelaauuioQ, by Wiliiam JeueeeU. 

Vol. IX, for 1838.— Z^dure 1. Literary Responsibility of Teachers, by Charlee White. Im- 
ture 11. The Head and the Heart ; or. The Relative Importance of Intellectual and Moral Cul- 
ture, by Elieha Bartlett. Lecture HI. Vocal Music in Common Schools, by Joeeph Harring- 
ton^ Jr. Lecture IV. Model Schools, by Thomae D. James. Lecture V. Observations on tne 
School System of Connecticut, by Dentson Olmsted. Lecture VI. Teaching of English Gram- 
mar, hjR. a Parker, Lecture VIL Mutual Duties of ParenU and Teachers, by David P. 
Page. Lecture VIII. Man, the Subject of Education, by Samuel O. Goodrich. 

Vol. X, for 1839 —Introductory Discourse, The Education of a Free People, by Robert Ran- 
tmtLJr, Lecture L Physiology of the Skin, by John G. Metcalf, M. D Lecture II. Mind and 
its Developments, by Emerson Davis. Lecture III. A Classic Taste in our Common School*, 



by Luther B. Lincoln. Lecture IV. Natural Theology as a Study in Schools, by Henry A. 
Miles. Leetwn V. Division of Labor in Instruction. XijThomas Gushing^ Jr. Lecture VI. The 
CUms of our Age and Country upon Teachers, by David Mack. Lecture VIL Prosrees of 
Moral Science, and its Application to the Business of Practical Life, by Alexander H. Everett. 
Ijeeture VIII. The Comparative Results of Education, by T. P. Rodman^, Lecture IX. Phyii- 
fBal Education, by Abel L. Pierson^ M. D. 

Vol. II, NBwSBRiB8,'for 1840.— Z.eefure I. Intellectual Education in Harmony with Moral 
«UQd Physical, by Joshua Bates. Lecture II. Results to be aimed at in School Instruction and 
Disciphie, by T. Gushing., Jr. Lecture III. Duty of Visitinc Schools, by Thomas A. Green*. 
Lecture IV. Objects and Means of School Instruction, by ii. B. Muxtey. Lecture V. CoorteqTi 
and its Connection with School Instruction, by G. P. Thawer. Lecture VI. On the Brain ana 
the Stomach, by Usher Parsons, M. D. Lecture VIL Common Complaints made agaiurt 
Tsachers, hj Jacob Abbott. 

Vol. XU, for 1841.— Lec/ure I. Best Method of Preparing and Using Spelling-Books, by Hor- 
ace Mann. Lecture II. Best Method of Exercising the Different Faculties of the Mind, by Wm. 
B. F\nole. Lecture III. Education of the Laboring Classes, by T. Parker. Lecture I v. Impor- 
tance of the Natural Sciences in our S>stem of Popular Education, by A. Gray. Lecture V. 
Moral Culture Essential to Intellectual Education, by E. W. Robinson. Lecture VI. Simptt- 
etty of Character, a» Affected by the Common Systems of Education^ by J. S. Dwight. Zm- 
ture VIL Use of the Globes in Teaching Geography and Astronomy, by A. Fleming. Lecture 
VIII. Elementary Principles of Constitutional Law, as a Branch of Education m CommoB 
Schools, by Edward A. Lawrence. 

Vol. XIII, for 1842.— Lecfurv L Moral Education, by George B. Emerson. Lecture II. Unl* 
▼enal Language, by Samuel G. Hwe. Lecture IIL The Girard College, by E. C. Tf%«M». 
Lecture IV. School Room, as an aid to Self-Education, by it. B. Muxtey. Lecture V. Mond 
Responsibility of Teachers, by WUUam H. Wood. Lecture VI. The Teacher's Daily Prepara- 
tion. 

Vol. XlV^or W&.—Leeture I. The Bible in Common Schools, by Heman Humphrey^D. D. 
Lecture H. The Classification of Knowledge, by Solomon Adams. Lecture III. Moral uiffnitv 
of the Teacher's Office^by Prof /. H. Agnew. Lecture IV. A few of the " Hows" of Scnool- 
keeping, by Roger S. Howard. Lecture V. Advancement in the Means and Methods of PubUe 
Inatruction, hjDaeid P. Page. Lecture VI. Reading, by C. Pierce. Lecture VII. Some of 
the Duties of the Faithful Teacher, by Alfred Greenle^. Lecture VIII. Some of the Defects of 
our Systems of Education, by R. B. Hubbard. Lecture IX. Importance of our Common 
Scbqols, by S. J. May. 

Vol. XV, for 1844— Zeefwre I. The Religious Element in Education, by CaMn E. StoiM. 
Lecture II. Female Education, by William Russell. Lecture III. Some or the Obstacles to tha 
Greater Success of Common Schools, by Charles Northend. Lecture IV. Some of the Dangers 
of Teachers, by Daniel P. GaUoup. Lecture V. Natural History as a Regular Classic in our 
Seminaries, by Cheurlee Brooke. Lecture VI. Classical Instruction, by A. H. Weld. Lecture 
Vn. School Discipline, by Joseph HaJe. Lecture VIII. Methods of Teaching to Read, by iS'an*- 
ua 8. Greene. Lecture IX. The Duty of the American Teacher, by John N. Bellows. Lee- 
ture X. The Necessity of Education in e^Republican Form of Government, by Horace Mastn. 

Vol. XVI, for 1846.— Zee/ure I. Dignity of the Teacher's Office, by Joel Howes, D. D. Ad^ 
drees. The Formation and Excellence of the Female Characler, by Joel Howes, D. D. Lee- 
ture n. The Duties of Examining Committees, by Prof. E. D. Sanborn. Lecture IH. The Per^ 
feet Teacher, by Denison Olmstead, L. L. D. Lecture IV. Physiology, by Edward Jarvis, M. D. 
Lecture V. Intellectual Arithmetic, by P. A. Adams. Lecture VI. County Teachers' Institutes, 
by Saiem Thwn. Lecture VIL Geography, by WiUiam B. Pawle. Lecture VUI. Vocal Mw 
ne in Common Schools, by A. N. Johneon. Lecture IX. History, by George S. HiOaard, 

Vol. XVn, for 1846.— Journal of Proceedings. List of Officers. Annual Report. Lm^ 
fwre I. Home Preparation for School, by Jaeon Whtiman. Lecture H. The Influence of Moral 
upon Intellectual Improvement, by H. B. Hooker. Lecture III. The Essentials of a Commoa 
School Education, and the conditions most favorable to their Attainment, by Rttfue Putnam. 
Lecture IV. The Education of the Faculties, and the Proper Employment or Young Children, 
by Samud J. May. Lecture V. The Obligation of Towns to Elevate the Character of our Com- 
mon Schools, by Luther B. Lincoln. Lecture VI. Importance of Cultivating Tsste in Early 
Life, by Ariel Parish. Lecture VII. On Phonotypy and Phonography, or a)eech- Writing and 
Speech-Printing, by Stephen P. Andrews. Lecture VHI. On the Study of the English Laft. 
ffuage, by D, Huntington. 

Vol. XVin. for 1847.-Joumal of Proceedings. List of Officers. Lecture I. On the BtvOj 
of Language, by Hubbard Winslow. Lecture II . On the Appropriateness of Studies to the State 
of Mental Development, by Thomas P. Rodman. 
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Reports and Documents relating to the Common School 
System of Connecticut. Hartford : Case, Tiffany ii Co. 

This yolanM it mads ap of dilbnnt nomben of the ConiMctieut Common School Joonm], wUdi 
MoUin wpareto docttmonts of pCTrouMot tsIuo. It mak« a lu|o quaito yolnmo of 400 pofa^ in 
dooblo eolumiu, and small type. Priee fliM. 

li^DOCUMENTS CONNECTED WITH THE COMMON 8CHOOIi9 OF CONNECTBCDT, 

from mat, 1838» TO MAT, 184S. 
Rbforti of the Board of Commimionen of Common Scbooli, for 1830^ 1840, 1841, 1843. 
Barnard's Repoit— Legislative Doeomeot, 1838. 

" Addram ofUie Boaid of Commimiooen of C. B. to the People, 1838. 

" First Annoal Report to the Board of C.C. 8., 18»; Beeooddo. for ISiD; Third da. fa 
1841 ; Fourth do. for 1842. 

« Report on Edueation in other States and Coontries, 1840. 

« <* Public Schools in Boston, Proridenoe, Lowell, Woreester, k^ 184L 

** Addram on School-houses in 1830. 

<* Report on Public Bchoob of Hartford, 184L 

** Remarks on the Historr and Condition of the School Laws of Comieetieat, 1841. 

'* Report on the Legal ProTision respecting the Education and Employment of Ghfldiw ia 
Factories in various States and Countries. 

** Letter to a Committee of the Lagtelatuie on the Expenses of the Board efC 
1841. 
Reports of School Visitors in most of the Towns in Connecticut, for 1840 to 1849. 
Summary of the Lsctslation of the State resnecting Schoob from 1047 to 1830. 
Aet to provide for the better Supervision of Common Schools, passed 1838. 
Aet giving additional powers to School Districts and School Societies, 1830. 
Revised Common School Act, 184L 
Report and Act for repealing the Board of Commiaionen, 184SL 

Ur-DOCUMENTS OR ARTICLES RESPECTIN6 THE SCHOOL STSTEM OP 

STATES AND COUNTRIES. 
Oeodition of Public Education in Scotland, Irehtnd, England, and Wales, from varioas aooreai. 

****'* Holland, by Prof. Bache, Cousin, and Cuvier. 

<«'*'* Pruwia, by Prof. Bache, Cousin, Wyse, and Prof. 8tow«. 

« " '* Duchy of Baden, and Nassau, by Ph»f. James. 

«* *" " Austria, bv Prof. Tumbnll and Bache. 

•* " " Tuscany, nom Qu. Review. 

****** Switierland, from Journal of Education, and Prof. BadM. 

****** Bavaria and Hanover, by Hawkins. 

****** Saxony, by Prof. Bache. 

****** RuMia, by Prof. Stowe. 

** ** ** France, bv Mrs. Austin and Prof. Bache. 

****** Belgium, from Foreign Qu. Review. 

m^NORMAL SCHOOLS, OR TEACHERS* SEMINARIES. 
Hiatory of Teaehen* Seminaries. State Normal School at Lexington, Man. 

BHays on, by Rev. T. H. Gallaudet. Borough Road School, London. 

Address respecting, by Prof. Stowe. Primary Normal School, at Haarlem, (HoOumL) 



Aeooont of in Prussia, by Dr. Julius. Seminary for Teachers, at Wefsseofebl riiiseia, 
** ^ France, bv Goisot. '• ** Potsdam, 

*< ** Holland, by Cousin. Primary Normal School at Stettin. 

" •* Europe, by Prof. Bache. * Brtlhland 

** ** Massachusetts, by Mr. Mann. Normal School at Versailles, France. 
** ** NewTork,byMr.Dix. *• *• Kumnacht, Switierland 

Normal Seminary, Glasgow. *« ** Beuggeo, ** 

IWcheis* Departments, New Totk. ** ^ ** Hofwyl, ** 

IV.— ACCOUNT OF PARTICULAR SCHOOLS. 

tnfmt SekaolB. High School, Edinburgh. 

Model Infant School, Glasgow. School for the Poor, Amsterdam. 

«* " ** London. Primary School, Berlin. 

Ooaker Street Infhnt, ** Dorothean High School, ** 

lafhnt School in Lombardy. Burgher School, ** 

<* *' Rotterdam. Higher Boigher School, Potsdam. 

BftmUwr SekMU.—Sekooh •/ Indtutrf, ^e, LoveU's Lancasterian School, New Bavao 
■vening School in London. 8elU0l» «f JjfHeMltmrt, 4>e., ^9, 

School of Industry at Norwood. City Trade School, ^lin. 

** ** Ealing. Commercial School, Leghorn. 

Lind&ld. Agricultural School atTemplemoyto. , 

" '* Gowers Walk. Institute of Agriculture, WnrtemVun. ' 

** ** Ouerneev. School of Arts, Edinburgh. 

** ** Warwick. Polytechnic Institute, Vienna. 

** for Juvenile Offenders, Rotterdam. Technical School, Zurich 

Public SekooU of Varwu$ Orudea. Institute of the Arts, Berlin. 

Primary School at the Hague. Mechanic Institutions, London. 

btermedtate School at L^en. 

Borough Road School, London. 
S imiu n al School, Edinburgh. 



Factory Schools. 
Adult Sehoob. 
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Rbport ON THE PuBLic ScHOOLS OF Rhode Island, for 1845, 
by Henry Barnard, Commissioner of Public Schools. Providence : 
C. Burnett, Jr. 

Act fbr aicertainiiig the condition of the Pablie Schools, and the better management and improT*- 

ment of the same. 
Cixcnlar of Goyeraor Fenner. 

EBPORT op CoHMUBIONKR op PuBUC BcHOOLt. 

I. Mode of asoertaininfr the condition of Pablie Schools, and other means of popular education. 
1. By peisonal inspection and inquiry. S. Br circulars addre sse d to teachers and school com- 
mittees. 3. By official r^ums and reports of school committees. 4. By statements in public 
meeting, 5-— 7. 

n. Measures adopted to improve the public schools under their pres en t orsanization, and prepare 



the way for a more complete and eflBcient system of public instruction. 1. By public lectures. 
8. By conversation and letters. 3. By circulatin|r tracts, periodicals, and documents reU(inf 
to schools, school systems, 4cc. 4. By establishmg a Library of Education in each town. 



5. By associations for school improvement 0. By assisting in the selection of good teachers. 
7. By a more extensive employment of female teachers. 8. By a gradation of schools. 9. By 
teachers' associations, or institutes. 10. By an itinerating normal school agency. 11. By 
preparing the way for one normal school. 152. By making known plans of school-honsei. 
13. By school apparatus and library. 14. Bv lyceums, lectures, and library associations. 
15. By preparing ttie draft of school act, 7—16. 
m. Defects in the former organization and administration of the system, with the outline of the 

existing organization. 1. Summary of defects. 3. Outline of the system as reorganized. 
IV. Condition of the public schools, with remedies for existing defects, and suggestions for their 
increasing usefulness. 1. Or^nization. 3. School-houses. 3. School attendance. 4. Clas- 
sification of schools. 5. Agricultural districts. 6. Manufacturing districts. 7. City districts. 
AmnDiz.— DocuMKNTe rkpbrrkd to in thr Rkport. 

I. Circular to Teachers, and to School Committees, 81 

n. Topics of Lectures on Education, ---.-.-.•-.85 

III. Associations for the Improvement of Public Schools, -...-..86 

Washington County Association, ----------85 

do. do. Teachers' Institute, 88 

Rhode Island Institute of Instruction, ..-..gn 

IV. Educational Tracto, M 

V. Books and Pamphlets, relative to education, circulated in the State, - - - - 01 

VL Catalogue of Books in Library of Education, 9S 

Educational Periodicals, - 05 

VII. History and condition of the legislation of Rhode Island respecting public schools, - 07 
VnL Draft of an act respecting public schools, with remarks explanatory of its provisions, - 113 

IX. Act relatinfto Public Schools, passed June, 1845, 137 

X. Statistical Tables, relating to population, valuation, expenditures of the State and of the 

several towns, -------------- 140 

ZI. Apportionment of the SUte appropriation for public schools, for 1846, - - - 158 

XIL SiHiool-house Architecture, 165 

Xm. Names of different kinds of text-books used in the Stote, S87 

XIV. Public Schools in cities and large villages, 890 

XV. Rules and Regulations of School Committees, 941 

do. do. Providence, 943 

Index to Report, SS3 

The American Journal of Education, Boston: commenced 
in 1826, and merged in the Annals of Education, in 1831. The set 
consists of five volumes. 

American Annals of Education and Instruction, Boston: 
commenced in 1831, and dfiscontinued at the close of 1839. The 
set embraces nine volumes. It was edited at different periods by 
William Russell, W. C. Woodbridge, Dr. Alcott, and other able 
writers on Education. 

The Connecticut Common School Journal, Hartford, Conn. 
This Journal was commenced in August, 1838, and discontinued in 
September, 1842. The set consists of four volumes. Price $2.50. 

The Common School Journal, published semi-monthly by W. B. 
Fowle, 184 Washington street, Boston, and edited by Horace 
Mann, Secretary of the Board of Education for Massachusetts. Price 
91-00, payable in advance. This Journal was commenced in Nov 
1838, and embraces all the official documents of the Board of Edu- 
cation, and their Secretary. The set embraces (1848) 9 vols., octavo. 
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2. Books or RcrcRCNCB. 



Penny Cyclopedia, 37 vols. 

Encyclopedia Americana, 14 vols. 

EncTclopedia Britanlca, 23 vols. 

Websters American Dictionaiy of the 
English Language. 

Worcester's Critical Dictionary. 

Crabbe's or Graham's Sjrnonymes, 
1vol. 

Liddell and Scott's Greek Lexicon ; or 
Pickering's, I vol. 

Leaverett's Latin Lexicon, 1 vol. 

Flemming and Tibbins' French Dic- 
tionary. 

Barretti's Italian and English Diction- 
ary. 

Flagel's German Dictionary. 

Antnon'.^ Smith's Greek and Roman 
Antiauities, 1 vol. 

Fisk's Manual of Classical Literature. 

Anthon's Classical Dictionary, 1 vol. 

Brande's Encyclopedia of Science, Art 
and Literature, 1 vol. 

McCulloch's Universal Gazetteer, 2 
vols. 

Murray's Encyclopedia of Geography, 
3 vols. 

Watersion's or McCulloch's Commer- 
cial Dictionary, 1 vol. 

Harpers' Cyclopedia of Biography, 3 
vols. 

Cvclopedia of History, 1 vol. 

CkamDers' Cyclopedia of English Lit- 
erature, 2 vols. 

Cleveland's Compendium of English 
Literature. 

Chambers' Information for the People, 
2 vols: 

Baldwin's Pronouncing Gazetteer. 

Encvclopedia of Agriculture, 1 vol. 

lire's Dictionary of Arts and Science, 
2 voLs. 

Webster's Encyclopedia of Domestic 
Economy, 1 vol. 

Morse's North American Atlas, 1 vol. 

Mitchell's Universal Atlas. 

Black's School Atlas. 

Universal Atlas, by Society of Useful 
Knowledge, 1 vol. 

Butler's Ancient Geography, 1 vol. 

Schiriitz's Manual of Classical Geog- 
raphy. 

Potter's Hand-Book for Readers, 1 vol 

Butler's Analogy. 

Kitto's Cyclopedia of Biblical Litera- 
ture. 



Bridgewater Treatises, on the Power, 
Wisdom and Goodness of God, man- 
ifested in the Creation. 

Home's Introduction. to the study of 
the Bible. 

Paley's Natural Theology. 

Wiseman on the Connection of Sci- 
ence and Religion. 

Cud worth's Intellectual System of the 
Universe. 

Wbeaton on the Law of Nations. 

Blackstone's Commentaries on the 
Common Law of England,Wendairs 
edition, 4 vols. 

Kent's Commentaries on the Constitu- 
tion and Laws of the U. States, 4 vols. 

Stephens' DeLome on the English 
Constitution. 

Beckman's History of Inventions, 2 
vols. , 

Bigelow's Technology. 

Tuthill's History of Architecture. 

Lanzi's History of Painting. 

Whately's Elements of Logic. 

Mills' System of Logic. 

Whately's Elements of Rhetoric. 

Parker's Aids to Composition. 

Russell's Vocal Culture. 

Wayland's Moral Science. 

Dymond's Essays on Morality. 

Whewell's Elements of Morality. 

Wayland's Political Economy. 

Atkinson's Principles of Politieai 
Economy. 

Keith on the Use of Globes. 

Nichols' Architecture of the Heavens, 
and Solar System. 

Olmsted's Element? of Astronomy. 

Herschell's Astronomy. 

Jackson's " What to Observe." 

Bonnycastle's Bossut's History of the 
Mathematics. 

Stanley's Mathematical Tables. 

Bartow's Theory of Numbers. 

Agassiz*s Natural History. 

Dana's Mineralogy. 

Lyell's Elements and Principles of Ge- 
plogy. 

Gray's Botanical Text Book. 

Brockelsby's Meteorology. 

Sabine's Humboldt's Cosmos. 

Whewell's Philosophy of the Inducdve 
Sciences. 

Whewell's History of the Inductive 
Sciences. 



3 —4. Catai^ooui or Books for Jitvknilc and Adult Reading. 
We cannot, in the space allotted to this subject, announce even the princi- 
ples on which books snould be selected for popular reading, — ^much less give 
a list (if suitable books. The seneral subject, so far as School District Li- 
braries are concerned, is very ably discussed in a Report by Jlenry S. Ran- 
dall, Esq., of Cortland, New York, which may be found in Randall's (S.S.) 
Mental and Moral Culture. For list, see Vol. 3, of R. I. School Journal. 



MISCELLANEOUS SUGGESTIONS. 



Hints respecting Blackboards. 

llie upper portion of the standing blackboard should be incHned back a 
little from the perpendicular, and alonff the lower edge there should be a pro- 
jection or trough to catch the particles detached from the chalk or crayon 
when in use, and a drawer to receive the sponge, cloth, lamb's-skin, or other 
soft article used in cleaning the surface or the board. 

Blackboards, even when made with great care, and of the best seasoned 
materials, are liable to injury and defacement from warping, opening of seams, 
or splitting when exposed to the overheated atmosphere of school-rooms, 
nnless they are set in k frame like a slate, or the panel of a door. 

By the following inffenions, and cheap contrivance, a few feet of board can 
be converted into a table, a sloping desk, one or two blackboards, and a form 
or seat, and the whole folded up so as nut tu occupy a space more than five 
inches wide, and be easily moved from one room i«) another. It is equally 
well adapted to a school-room, class-room^ library or nursery. 

f f Under side of the 

swinging board, sua- | (j ' * 

pended by rule-joint 
hinges, when turned upt 
painted black or dark 
chocolate. 

a d Folding brackets, 
inclined at an angle of 
75 degrees, and swung 
out to support the boara 
when a sloping desk is 
reauired. 

c Folding brackets 
to support the swinsing 
boara when a bench or 
flat table is reauired. 

eeee Uprights attached to the wall. 

g g Form to be used when the swinging board is let down, and to be sup- 
ported by folding legs. The under side c in be used as a blackboard for small 
children. 

h A wooden button to retain the swinging board when turned up for use as. 
a blackboard. 

n Opening to receive 
inkstands, and deposit 
for slate, pencil, chalk, 
&c. 

m Surface of swing- 
ing board when let 
down. 

/ Surface of form or 
bench. 

When not in use, or let down, the desk and form should hang flush with 
each other. 

A cheap movable blackboard can be made after the following cut (Fig. 3. 
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Slate Blackboard. 

In the class-rooms of the American Asylum for the Deaf and Dumb, and 
all similar institutions, where most of the instruction is given by writing, and 
drawings on the blackboard, large slates from three feet wide, to four feet 
lonff are substituted for the blackboard. These slates cost from $2 to $3, 
and are superior to any other form of blackboard, and in a series of years 
prove more economical. 

PUuter Blackboard. 

As a substitute for the painted board, it is common to paint black a portion 
of tHe plastered wall when covered with hard finish, (i. e. plaster of Paris and 
sand;) or to color it by mixing with the hard finish asufiScient quantity of 
lamp-black, wet with alcohol, at the time of putting it on. The hard finish, 
colored in this way, can be put on to an old, as well as to a new surface. 
Unless the lamp-black is wet with alcohol, or sour beer, it will not mix uni- 
formly with the hard finish, and when dry, the surface, instead of being a 
t uniform black, will present a spotted appearance. 

Ctmvas Blackboard. 

Every teacher can provide himself with a portable blackboard made of 
canvas cloth, 3 feet wide and 6 feet long, covered with three or four coats 
of blabk paint, like Winchester's Writing Charts. One side mi?ht, like 
this chart, present the elements of the written characters classified in the 
order of their simplicity, and guide-marks to enable a child to deteirmine with 
ease the height, width, and inclination of every letter. Below, on the same 
side, might be ruled the musical scale, leaving sufiicient space to receive 
such characters as may be required to illustrate lessons in music. The oppo- 
site side can be used for the ordinary purposes of a blackboard. When rolled 
up, the canvas would occupy a space three feet long, and not more than three 
inches in diameter. 

Directions for making Crayons. 

A school, or the schools of a town, may be supplied with crayons very 
cheaply, made after the following directions given by Professor Turner of 
the American Asylum for the Deaf and Dumb. 

Take 5 pounds of Paris White, 1 pound of Wheat Flour, wet with water, 
and knead it well, make it so stiff that it will not stick to the table, but not so 
stiff as to crumble and fall to pieces when it is rolled under the hand. 

To roll out the crayons to the proper size, two boards are needed, one, to 
roll them on ; the other to roll them toith. The first should be a smooth pine 
board, three feet lon^, and nine inches wide. The other should also be pine, 
a foot long, and nine inches wide, bavins nailed on the under side, near each 
edge, a slip of wood one third of an inon thick, in order to raise it so much 
above the under board, as, that the crayon, when brought to its proper size, 
may lie between them without being flattened. 

The mass is rolled into a ball, and slices are cut from one side of it about 
one third of an inch thick ; these slices are again cut into strips about four 
inches long and one third of an inch wide, and rolled separately between 
these boards until smooth and round. 

Near at hand, should be another board 3 feet long and 4 inches wide, acro&s 
which each crayon, as it is made, should be laid so that the ends may pro- 
ject on each siae — the crayons should be laid in close contact and straight. 
When the board is filled, the ends should be trimmed off so as to make the 
crayons as long as the width of the board. It is then laid in the sun, if in 
hot weather, or if in winter, near a stove or fire-place, where the crayons 
may dry gradually, which will require twelve hours. When thoroughly dry, 
they are fit for use. 

An experienced hand will make 150 in an hour. 



care of school-rouses. <^l 

Rules for the Care and Preservation of School-Houses. 

The following provisions are included among the Regulations for the 
Government of Teachers and Pupils of Public Schools, adopted by School 
Committees in most of the towns of Rhode Island : 

F\>r Teachers: 
There shall be a recess of at leasf fiAeen minutes in the middle of eveiy 
half day ; but the primary schools may have a recess of ten minutes every hour : 
at the discretion of the teacher. 

It shall be the duty of teachers to see that fires are made, in cold weather, in 
their respective school-rooms, at a seasonable hour to render them warm and 
comfortable by school time ; to take care that their rooms are properly swept 
and dusted ; and that a due regard to neatness and order is observed, both m 
and around the school-house. 

As pure air of a proper temperature is indispensable to health and comfort, 
teachers cannot be too careful in giving attention to these things. If the room 
has no ventilator, the doors and windows should be opened before and after 
school, to permit a free and healthful circulation of air; and the temperature 
should be regulated by a thermometer suspended, five or six feet from the floor, 
in such a position as to indicate as near as possible the average temperature, 
and should be kept about 65 degrees Fahrenheit. 

The tfeachers snail take care that the school-houses, tables, desks, and appa- 
ratus in the same, and all the public property entrusted to their charge, be not 
cut, scratched, marked, or injured and defaced in any manner whatever. And 
it shall be the duty of the teachers to give prompt notice to one or more of the 
trustees, of any repairs that may be needed. 

Fbr Pupils : 
Every pupil who shall, acciderUaUy or otherwise^ injure any school property, 
whether fences, gates, trees or shrubs, or any building or any part thereof; or 
break any window glass, or injure or destroy any instrument, apparatus or fur- 
niture belonging to the school, shall be liable to pay all damages. 

Every pupil who shall any where, on or around the school premises, use or 
write any profane or unchaste language, or shall draw any obscene pictures or 
representations, or cut, mark, or otherwise intentionally deface any school fur- 
niture or buildings, or any property whatsoever belonging to the school estate, 
shall be punished in proportion to the nature and extent of the ofience, ana 
shall be liable to the action of the civil law. 

No scholar of either sex shall be permitted to enter any part of the yard or 
buildings appropriated to the other, without the teacher's permission. 

Smoking and chewing tobacco in the school-house or upon the school prem- 
ises, are strictly prohibited. 

The scholars snail pass through the streets on their way to and from school 
in an orderly and becoming manner; shall clean the mud and dirt from their 
feet on entering the school-room : and take their seats in a quiet and respectfiil 
manner, as soon as convenient after the first bell rings ; and shall take proper 
care that their books, desks, and the floor around them, are kept clean and in 
good order. 

It is expected that all the scholars who enjoy the advantages of public schools, 
will give proper attention to the cleanliness of their persons, ana the neatness 
and decency of their clothes— not only for the moral effect of the habit of neat- 
ness and order, but that the pupils may be at all times prepared, both in con- 
duct and external appearance — to receive their friends and visitors in a respect- 
able manner ; and to render the school-room pleasant, comfortable and happy 
for teachers and scholars. 

In the " Regulations of the Public Schools in the city of Providence,^^ 
it is made the duty " of the ppincipal teacher in each school-house, for the 
compensation allowed by the Committee, to employ some suitable person 
to make the fires in the same when necessary, and to see that this import- 
ant work is properly and economically done ;" also '^ for the compensation 
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allowed, tp employ some euitable person to sweep the room and its entries 
daily, and dust the blinds, seats, desks, and other furniture in the same, 
and to clean the same once a quarter, and to see that this work is neatly 
and properly done." 

The teachers must also " take care that the school-houses, the appara- 
tus in the same, and all the public property entrusted to their charge, be 
not defaced, or otherwise injured by the scholars, and to give prompt 
notice to the Superintendant of any repairs and supplies that may be 
needed." 

Practical Suggestions respecting Ventilation, Fires, Sweep- 
ing AND Dusting. 
The following suggestions are taken from the Mamud of the System of 
Discipline and Instruction/or the Schools of the Public School Society of 
New York: 

VENTILATION. 

Strict attention should be paid to all the means provided for temperature and 
ventilatioQ. During the season of fires, the thennometer should be watched, — 
and ^e ventilating flues, windows, doors, and stoves, should be constantly at- 
tended to, — and every precaution taken, to give as pure an atmosphere to the 
school-room, as circumstances will allow. This is not onlv necessary, for a 
proper and free exercise of the physical powers, — ^but it will be found greatly to 
mfluence every mental exercise ; for, both will partake of either languor, or 
vigor, according as ventilation is neglected, or duly attended to. In warm 
weather, the upper sashes should be down during school hours, and allowed to 
remain open aoout four inches during the night, — except, that on occasion of a 
storm, the windows against which it beats, may be closed. In winter, excepts 
ing when the weather is exceedingly cold and piercing, it may be of advantage 
to have two or more of the upper sashes down about an inch during the ^ight; 
but these as well as the doors should be closed before kindling the fires. Two 
or more of the upper sashes should be drawn down at the end of the first half 
hour after opening school,— and again, for a short time at each successive half 
hour, — and whenever the thermometer rises to 70 degrees. At all seasons, the 
windows and doors should be thrown wide open for a few minutes during each 
recess, while the scholars are in the yard. The teacher should be careful to 
require all the scholars to go out, except such as may reasonably be excused on 
account of infirmity or sickness; and even these should be required to change 
their places, and to exercise themselves by walking to and fro in the school-room. 
At alt seasons^ at the close of school, all the doors and windows should be 
opened for a few minutes, in order that a pure atmosphere may be admitted 
and retained during the noon-time recess, or at night. A thermometrical diary 
must be kept during the winter season, and the temperature of the room noted 
at the openmg, middle, and close, of each daily session. Further directions on 
this point are given in the instructions for making fires. The window-blinds 
and curtains are for the purpose of guarding against the sunshine, or observa- 
tion from without. They should, therefore, be so managed, as only to exclude 
the direct rays of the sun, and kept open or shut accordingly. When required 
as a screen^ from observation, they should extend no farther than necessary for 
that purpose. Attention to these rules will give an air of cheerfulness within, 
so congenial to the young. It is important that this fact be impressed on all — 
that air, and light, are grand essentials in a school-room : let the first be freely 
admitted, and the second never causelessly excluded. 

fires. 

The ashes should be taken from the stoves in the morning only, leaving a . 
layer of one inch in depth : then to proceed to build with the materials after the 
following manner: Place one large stick on each side;- in the space between 
them, place the kindling wood; and above it, ♦he ^small wood, somewhat cross- 
wise; then, set fire to the kindling, and clOvse the stove door. See that the 
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draaght is cleared of askes, or other obstructions ; and that the dampers are 
pioperlr adjusted; (these are generally so arranged as to open the draught 
when the handle is parallel with the pipe). If the materials have been laid ac- 
cording tc the foregoing directions, the combustion will be free. Should the 
temperature of the room be as low as 40*^, fill the stove with wood. Under or- 
dinary circumstances, in thirty-five minutes the temperature will be raised to 
GO degrees, — at which point it should certainly be, at tne time of opening school ; 
when th'e stove may be supplied with one or two large sticks. A t all times, be- 
fore supplying wood, draw forward the brands and coals with the fire-hook. If 
there should be too much fire, open the stove door, and if necessary, turn the 
damper,— or, what may be better for economy, effectually close the drail at the 
stove door with ashes. By attention to all these directions,* the temperature 
may be maintained, the wood entirely consumed, and the thermometer stand at 
60 degrees, at the close of the school ; which is desirable in cold weather, so as 
not to subject the pupils to too sudden a change of temperature on going into 
the open air. The evaporating pan should be kept dean^ and filled with water 
when in use. In damp rooms it is not needed, — Lor in damp weather : — but it 
shoold be emptied, and wiped dry, before it is set aside. 

DirSTlNO AND SWEEPING. 

For a large room, or one department of a Public School building, six brooms 
will be found sufficient to be in use. When half worn, they will serve for 
sweeping the yard; and when well worn down in that service, will still be use- 
ful for scrubbing, with water or sand; and, if properly used by the sweepers, 
will be evenly worn to the last. Before sweeping, pull down the upper sashes, 
and raise the under ones. Lei the sweepers be arranged, one to each passage 
between the desks, — and, beginning at ihe windward side, sweep the dirt before 
them, till it is carried forward to the opposite side of the room. The broom 
should rest square on the floor, and, witn the motion used in raking hay, should 
be drawn towards the sweeper, without flirting it outwards, or upwards, which 
raises unnecessary dust, and wears the broom irregularly. The din, when 
taken up, should Sc carried into the middle of the street. The dusting is to be 
done in the same regular manner, allowing a suitable interval after sweeping. 
If at noon, dusting should be done shortly before school time; if at night, dust 
the next morning. In out-door sweeping, the same rule is to be followed — the 
sweepers going in ranks, and sweeping from the windward. Let the scrubbing 
be done by a similar method. When once acquainted with these methodicw 
plans, the cleaners will do the work, not only more eflTectually, but with more 
satisfaction and ease to themselves — and being a part of domestic economy, it 
will be, so far, an advantage to understand how to do it well. 

Although not etrictly within the design of this work, but as closely con- 
nected with habits of neatnese and order, we insert from the Manual quo- 
ted above, the following directions for delivering, holding, and returning 
a book. 

The Manual is soon to be enlarged, and well deserves a place in every 
teacher's library, although it has special reference to the organization and 
system of instruction adopted in the schools of the Public* School Society. 

* From a return recently made out respecting the quantity and cost of fuel used in the dif- 
ferent schools of the Public School Society, it appears that the average cost of wood for a bouse 
like No. 17, (plans and description of which may be seen on p. 100,) having 13 stoves, including 
cartage, sawing, carrying in and piling, is 9160. The lowest cost is 9141, and the highest, #200. 
In a Primary house, (like that described on page 103,) having four stoves, the average cost is #33 ; 
the high«>t being t40, and the lowest •26. The difference in the cost is mainly to be attributed 
to Uie difference in the care and oversight of the fire by the teacher. 

With a view of correcting the evil, the committee having charge of this business have pre> 
pared a toble which exhibits at one view the quantity of wood furnished to each school, so at 
to enable every teacher to compare himself with every other in this particular. 

The cost of heating a Primary building of the same size, by wood in a furnace, Is #76, and fif 
Ward school building, of the same size as No. 17, by coal in a furnace, is •2B0. 
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Book Manual. 
2. 3. 





The pupil should stand erect, — his heels near together, — toes turn- 
ed out, — and his eyes directed to the face of the person speaking to 
him. 

Figure one represents the Book Monitor with a pile of books 
across his left arm, with the backs from him, and with the top of the 
page to the right hand. 

Figure two represents the Book Monitor, with the right hand 
hands the book to the Pupil, who receives it in his right hand, with 
th.e back of the book to the left ; and then passes it into the left hand, 
where it is held with the back upwards, and with the thumb ex- 
tended at an angle of forty-five degrees with the edge of the book, 
(as in figure 2,) until a further order is given. 
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Figure three — When the page is given out, the book is turned 
by the thumb on the side ; and, while held with both hands, is turned 
with the back downwards, with the thumbs meeting across the leaves, 
at a point judged to be nearest the place to be found. On opening 
the book, the left hand slides down to the bottom, and thence to the 
middle, where the thumb and little finger are made to press on the 
two opposite pages. If the Pupil should have thus lit upon the page 
sought for, he lets fall the right hand by the side, and his position is 
that of Fig. 3. 

Figure four — But, if he has opened short of the page required, 
the thumb of the right hand is to be placed near the upper corner^f 
the* page, as seen in Fig. 4 ; while the forefinger lifts the leaves to 
bring into view the number of the page. If he finds that he has not 
raised enough, the forefinger and thumb hold those already raised, 
while the second finger lifts the leaves, and brings them within the 
grasp of the thumb and finger. When the page required is found, all 
the fingers are to be passed under the leaves, and the whole turned at 
once. Should the Pupil, on the contrary, have opened too far, and 
be obliged to turn back, he places the right thumb, in like manner, 
on the left-hand page, and the leaves are lifted as before described. 

Figure five — Should the book be old, or so large as to be weari- 
some to hold, the right hand may sustain the left, as seen in Fig. 5. 

Figure six and seven — While reading, as the eye rises to the top 
of the right-hand page, the right hand is brought to the position seen 
in Fig. 4 ; and, with the forefinger under the leaf, the hand is slid 
down to the lower corner, and retained there during the reading of 
this page, as seen in Fig. 6. This also is the position in which the 
book is to be held when about to be closed ; in doing which, the left 
hand, being carried up to the side, supports the book firmly and un- 
moved, while the right hand turns the part it supports over on the left 
thumb, as seen in Fig. 7. The thumb will then be drawn out from 
between the leaves, and placed on the cover ; when the right hand 
will fall by the side, as seen in Fig. 2. 

Figure eight — But, if the reading has ended, the right hand re- 
tains the book, and the left hand falls by the side, as seen in Fig. 8. 
The book will now be in a position to be handed to the Book Monitor ; 
who receives it in his right hand, and places it on his left arm, with 
the back towards his body. The books are now in the most suitable 
situation for being passed to the shelves or drawers, where, without 
being crowded, they should be placed with uniformity and care. 

In conclusion, it may be proper to remark, that however trivial 
these minute directions may appear to some minds, it will be found 
on experience, that books thus treated, may be made to last double 
the time that they wilhdo, under the usual management in schools. 
Nor is the attainment of a correct and graceful mode of handling a 
book, the only benefit received by the pupil. The use of this man- 
ual is calculated to beget a love of order and propriety, and disposes 
him more readily to adopt the habit generally, of doing things in a 
methodical and systematic manner. 
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Regulations of Chadnct-Hall School, Boston. 

The following Regulations of one of the best conducted Private Schools 
for Boys in New England, will furnbh useful hints to teachers in framing 
regulations for their own schools, especially in reference to the good be- 
havior of the pupils, and to the care of the school-room, furniture, &c, 

REQUISITION. 

Boys are required to be punctual at school. 

To scrape their feet on the scraper, and to wipe them on every mat they pass 
over on their way to the hall. 

To hang their hats, caps, coats, &c., on the hooks appropriated to them re- 
S^ctively, by loops prepared for the purpose. 

To bow gracefully and respectfully on entering and leaving the hall, and any 
recitation room when a teacher is present. 

To take their places on entering the hall. 

To make no oimecessary noise within the walls of the building, at any time 
of night or day. 

To keep their persons^ clothes, and shoes clean. 

To carry and bring their books for study, in a satchel. 

To quit the neighborhood of ihe school in a quiet and orderly manner, im- 
mediately after dismissal. 

To bring notes for absence, dated, and signed by persons authorized to do so, 
and stating the duration of the absence ; also, notes for tardiness, and for occa- 
sions when pupils are wanted at home before the regular hour of dismissal. 

To stnd_y lessons at home, except when inconvenient to the family — ^in such 
cases to bring a certificate of the tact in writing. 

To present a pen by the feather end; a knife, by its handle; a book, the right 
side upward to be read by the person receiving it. 

To DOW on presenting or receiving any thing. 

To stand while speaking to a teacher. 

To keep all books clean, and the contents of desks neatly arranged. 

To deposite in desks all books (except writing books,) slates, pencils, rulers, 
Ace, before dismissal. 

To give notice through the school Post Office, of all books, slates, &c., 
missing. 

To pick up hats, caps, coats, pens, slips, books, Ace, found on the floor, and 
put them in their appropriate places. 

To replace lost keys, books. Ace, belonging to the school, and make good all 
damage done by them. 

To write all requests on their slates, and wait until called. 

To close desks and fasten them before quitting school for the session. 

To raise the hand as a request to speak across the hall or any recitation 
room 

To show two fingers when a pen is wanted. 
. To put all refuse paper, stumps of pens, Ace, in the dust box. 

To be accountable for the condition of the floor nearest their own seats. 

To fill all vacant time with ciphering, as a general occupation; and to give 
notice to the teacher, before dismissal, in case of omitting the exercise wholly 
on any day. 

To be particularly vigilant, when no teacher is in the hall. 

To promote as far as possible, the happiness, comfort, and improvement of 
others. 

To follow every class-mate while reading, and correct all errors discovered 
in pronunciation, emphasis, or inflection. 

To point the fore fiiiger of the left hand, at each letter or figure of the slip or 
copy, while writing, and the feather of the pen towards the right shoulder. 

To keep the writing book square in front. 

To rest the body on the left arm, while spelling, and keep the eye directed 
towards their own slates. 

To sit erectly against the back of the chairs, during the singing lessons, and 
to direct their attention to the instructor. 
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Transferrers to show rejwrts finished as early in the week as 3 o'clock on 
Tuesday, P. M. 

PROHIBITIONS. 

Boys are forbidden to buy or sell, borrow or lend, give, take, or exchange, 
any thing, except fruit or other eatables, without the teacher's permission. 

To read any book in school except such as contain the reading lesson of his 
class. 

To have in his possession at school any book without the teacher's knowledge. 

To throw pens, paper, or any thing whatever on the floor, or out at a window 
or door. 

To go out to play with his class when he has had a deviation. 

To spit on the floor. 

To climb on any fence, railing, ladder, &c., about the school-house. 

To scrawl on, blot, or mark slips. # 

To mark, cut, scratch, chalk, or otherwise disfigure, injure, or defile, any por- 
tion of the building or any thing connected with it. 

To take out an inkstand, meddle with the contents of another's desk, or un- 
necessarily open or shut his own. 

To write without using a card and wiper. 

To quit school without having finished his copy. 

To use a knife, except on the conditions prescribed. 

To remove class lists from their depositories. 

To meddle with ink unnecessarily. 

To study home lessons in school hours. 

To leave the hall at any time without leave. 

To pass noisily, or upon the run, from one room to another, or through the 
entries. 

To visit the oflice, furnace room, or any closet or teacher's room, except in 
class, without a written petmU. 

To play at paw paw any where, or any game within the building. 

To play in the play-ground before school. 

To leave whitthngs or other rubbish in the play-ground, on the side-walk, or 
around the building. 

To go out of the play-ground in school hours. 

To carry out his pen on his ear. 
I To use any profane or indelicate language. 

To nick-name any person. 

To press his knees, in sitting, against a form. 

To leave his seat for any purpose, but to receive class instruction. 

To go home, when deficient, without having answered to his name. 

To indulge in eating or drinking in school. 

To go out in class, afler having been out singly ; or going out singly, to linger 
below to play. 

To waste school hours by unnecessary talking, laughing, playing, idling, 
standing up, turning round, teazing, or otherwise calling on the attention of 
another boy. 

To throw stones, snow-balls, or other missiles about the neighborhood of the 
school. 

To bring bats, hockey sticks, bows and arrows, or other dangerous play-things 
to school. 

To visit a privy in company with any one. 

To strike, kick, push, or otherwise annoy his associates or others. 

In fine, to do any thing that the law of love forbids— that law which requires 
ns To do to others as we would think it right that they should do to us. 

These regulations are not stated according to their relative importance, but 
as they have been adopted or called to mind. They are intended to meet gen- 
eral circumstances, but may be waived in cases of necessity, by special permis- 
sion, obtained in the prescribed mode. 

In a Lecture on Courtesy, delivered before the American Institute of 
Instruction at Boston, in August, 1840, Mr. Thayer, the Principal of the 
Chauncy Hall School, introduced the above regulations as the topics of 
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his diBcourse. We extract portions of this admirable lecture, which may 
be found entire in the annual volume of the American Institute, published 
in 1842, and in the Massachusetts Common School Journal, Vol. II, for 
1840. 

Scraping the feet at the door^ and wiping them on the mats. This should be insisted 
on as one of the most obvious items in the code of cleanliness. It is not only 
indispensable to the decent appearance of a school room, but, if neglected, a 
large quantity of soil is carried in on the feet, which, in the course of the day, 
is ground to powder, and a liberal portion inhaled at the nostrils, and otherwise 
deposited in the system, to its serious detriment. Besides,- if the habit of neg- 
lecting this at school is indulged, it is practiced elsewhere ; and the child, en- 
tering whatever place he may, shop, store, kitchen, or drawing room, carries 
alon^ with him his usual complement of mud and dirt ; and the unscraped and 
unwiped feet are welcome nowheie, among persons a single grade above the 
quadruped race. 

I may be told, it is a matter little attended to by many adult persons of both 
sexes. To which I would reply, in the language of Polonius, 

« 'T is true— 't is pity ; 

And pity 't is— 't is true." 

But this, instead of being an argument in favor of the non-observance of the 
wholesome rule in our schools, only points more emphatically to the duty of 
teachers in relation to it ; for when, unless during the school-days, are such 
habits to be corrected, and better ones established 1 

I am fully aware of the difficulty of carrying rules like this into execution, 
even among children of doable the age of those that form the schools of some 
who hear me ; and do not forget how much this difficulty is increased by the 
tender age, and consequently greater thoughtlessness, of most of the pupils of the 
schools usually taught by females; but still, much may be done by proclaiming 
the rule, and placing at the school entrance one of the elder scholars, to remind 
the others of it, and see that it is observed, until the cleanly haint be established. 

In the school above alluded to, the rule has grown into so general observance, 
that the discovery of mud on the stairs or entry leads immediately to the inquiry, 
whether any stranger has been in. For, though few carry the habit with them, 
all are so trained by daily drillings that it soon becomes as difficult to neglect it, 
as it was at first to regard it. 

Hanging up on the hooks, caps, ovier garments, <f»c., by loops. It is not every 
school that is provided with hooks or pegs for children's caps, garments, &c. 
All, however, ^undd be so provided witn as much certainty as seats are fur- 
nished to sit upon. It not only encourages the parents to send the children in 
comfortable trim, but induces the children to take better care of their things, 
especially if a particular hook or peg be assigned to each individual pupil. It 
is one step in the system of order, so essential to the well-being of those des- 
tined to live among fellow-men. If dependent on the attention of mothers at 
home, I am aware that many children would often be destitute of the loops 
spoken of; but the children themselves could supply these, under the teachers 
supervision ; for I understand the use of the neeale is taught, in many schools, 
to the younger pupils of both sexes, and has been found a very satisfactory 
mode of filling up time, which, among the junior classes, would otherwise hie 
devoted to idleness. 

The next in order is, on keeping clean the person, clothes, and shoes. This, 
^I am aware, must cost the teacher a great deal of labor to enforce; for if sent 
*^fix)m home in a clean condition, the chances are more than two to one, that, on 
reaching schooK a new ablution will be necessary. And in how many families 
this business of ablution is rarely attended to at all, with any fidelity ; and as 
to clean clothes and shoes, if insisted on, the answer might be in some such 
ffleasarU and laconic language as this : " He ought to be thankful that he can 
get any clothes, without all this fuss, as if he were dressing for a wedding or a 
coronation !" Still, the rule is a good one, and should be enforced, as far as prac- 
ticable. Water can at least be had ; and if a child seems a stranger to its ap- 
plication, one or two of the elder scholars should be sent out, as is the practice 
m some European schools, to introduce it to him, and aid him in using it. And 
if yon can arouse him to feel some pride in keeping his dress and person clean, 
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and his shoes well polished, or at least, in keeping them ftee of mud, you teach 
him a lesson of self-respect, that may prove his temporal salvation, and bring 
him to be, when oat of school, instead of the squalid vagrant, a companion of 
pilferers and refugees from justice, the incipient worthy member of society, and 
perhaps a benefactor of his race. It is amazing to reflect how very slight a 
circumstance in the life of a human being, in the early stages, sometimes casts 
him on that tide, which leads to glory or to infamy ! 

Some one of note has said, that " he considers cleanliness as next to godli- 
ness ;" and I have been accustomed to look upon one, thoroughly clean in the 
outward man, as necessarily possessing a clean heart, a pure spirit. Whether 
it may be adopted as a rule of judgment or not, need not now be decided. The 
claims of cleanliness are, without considering the deduction as infallible, too 
commanding to be resisted, and should ever be maintained. 

The fourth relates to quitting the neighborhood of the school, on being dis- 
missed. This is desirable for the safety of the children ; it removes them \o 
some extent, from temptation, and aids in the fulfillment of the reasonable ex- 
pectations of parents, that their children will be at home at the appointed hour. 
It is a practical lesson in punctuality, which, as the youne come into life, will 
be found of great service to them. It may be ranked with behavior, and con- 
sidered as among those things which constitute the character of a good child. 
It is especially due to the families residing in the vicinity of the school. Do 
what you may to prevent annoyance, it is scarcely possible for a large school 
to be an agreeable neighbor to families within its hearing. They are subject 
to its petty disturbances, in all states of health and sickness, in trouble and in 
joy; and are surely entitled to the relief afforded by dismissal and sending the 
children to their homes. Shouting, screaming, and yelling, should be prohibited, 
and the children directed to go away in a quiet and orderly manner. Surely, 
every principle of courtesy, of kindness, and good neichborhood, demands it! 
and should not demand in vain. Who has not waited with the operations oi 
some of the senses suspended, for the periodical abatement of an intolerable 
nuisance, and/eZ^, in due time, all the joy of the anticipated relief 1 

" Every boy to be accountable for the condition of the floor nearest his seat ;" 
that is. he is not to allow any thing, whether valuable or not, to lie on the floor, 
and, consequently, every thing contemplated in the preceding rule, as far as any 
individual's vicinity is concerned, is taken care or, and all worthless articles 
likewise removed. This making committee-men of all the pupils must have a 
verv good effect on the condition of the school room, and promote that neatness 
and order, which are above recommended. 

The next rule requires the pupils to be particularly quiet and diligent, when 
the teacher is called out of the room. This I regard as of very great conse- 
quence ; for it involves a sentiment of magnanimity, which it should be the aim 
of all i^ardians of the young to implant, to develop, and to cherish. Children 
often infringe school regulations, and much is to be overlooked in them, espe- 
cially when at a very tender age. Their little minds are scarcely able to en- 
tertain, for a long time together, the influence of many rules, except under the 
excitement of great hope or fear ; and when the teacher is present, they oftea^ 
unconsciously offend, and should be judged with clemency; but when left as 
their own keepers, they should be early made to understand how discourteous, 
how dishonorable, how base, it is to transgress the laws of the school. Each 
should vie with each in good example, and thus convince the instructor, that 
confidence reposed in them can never be abused. 

The last item, under the head of Requisitions, is this : " To promote, as far as 
possible, the happiness, comfort, and improvement, of others." If to the few 
exclusively moral and religious obligations, those of courtesy be added, this re- 
quisition cannot fail of being observed. I say, exclusively or stricily moral, be- 
cause the notion of courtesy hardly enters the mind, when we speak of morai 
conduct; an^yet, in nearly all the minor points, and in most which affect the 
happiness of others, in our ordinary intercourse with them, apart from the trans- 
actions of business, it is covrtesy that influences us most. It may be denomina- 
ted the henevalenu of behavior. Aware I am that a hypocrite may be courteous ; 
and hypocrisy in a child is inexpressibly loathsome. But hypocrisy is not a 
necessary attendant on courtesy. One may be as courteous as Lafayette, and 
yet as pure and upright as Washington. If, then, school-boys are kind-hearted 
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and friendly to their mates, and evince it towards them in their manners, they 
will, by their example as well as by their words, foliill the inj miction of the role. 

The " Pruhibitions" are in the same spirit as the requisitions, and seem to be 
much the same in substance, although thrown into a negative form of speech. 
The first is in these words ; " No boy to throw nens, paper, or any thing what- 
ever, on the floor, or out at a window or door/ This refers to a voluntary act 
of the pupil,— the rule requiring boys to pick up whatever is found on the floor, 
to those accidental scatterings, for which one would not be culpable. The pro- 
hibition is founded on that necessity for order and neatness, which must ever be 
maintained in a well-conducted institution, to whatever obiect, worthy of atten- 
tion, it may be devoted. And this is urged thus repeatedly, because of the in- 
eflable importance of first s'eps. Bkgin right, should be the motto and rallying 
word of every nursery and every school. 

Spitting on i'le fidmr. This topic I would willingly avoid, but fidelity to my 
charge forbids it. The practicej disgusting as it is, is too prevalent in many ot 
the families that furnish pupils for your schools, to be overlooked, or wmked 
out of sight ; and if the cnildren could carry home new notions in regard to it, 
I am sure you would have furnished a good lesson to their parents. 

The habits of large portions of societv demand a reform. It is futile to ex- 
pect anv general amendment in those who have grown old in given practices ; 
DUt with the children, those whose habits are, to a great extent, yet unformed, 
much may be done. And although the counteracting influences of home mili- 
tate against your wholesome requisitions, happy is it for us, that a goodly por- 
tion of New England respect for teachers still remains, to g^ve authority and 
weight to your well-founded and reasonable rules. In many, if not in most, 
families, of our own countrymen, the fact that the * school-ma'am' said so, is 
sufficient to make the rule promulgated binding on the parents ; the mother, es- 
pecially, will exert her authority and influence on the teacher's side ; and if the 
teacher possesses the qualities of judgment, discretion, a proper consideration 
for the circumstances of the families to which her children belong, to guide her 
in the adoption of her regulations, she will be able to exert a power for good, 
within the sphere of her daily duties, which will continue to be felt and acknow- 
ledged, long after she shall have rendered her final account. 

Marking f cutting , scratching j dudkingf on the school-house , ferux^ waBs, df-c., are 
forbidden, as connected with much that is low, corrupting, and injurious to the 
propert)r and rights of others. They are the beginnings in that course of de- 
basing follies and vices, for which the idle, the ignorant, and profane, are mo<«t 
remarkable ; the first i>teps in that course of degradation and impurity, by which 
the community is disgraced, and the streams of social intercourse polluted. 
You mark the track of its subjects as you would the trail of a savage maraud- 
ing party, by its foul deeds ana revolting exploits; as you would the path of the 
boa constrictor, in its fiUhy slime, which tells that man's deadly enemy is abroad. 
And toe are called on, by every consideration of duty, to ourselves, to our off- 
spring, and to our race, to arm against this tremendous evil, this spiritual bohoo 
upas, which threatens so wide-spread a moral death. 

We cannot escape the evidences of this, which assail us on every hand, some- 
times on the very walls of our school-houses and churches > but especially in 
places removed from public view, where the most schocking obscenity of lan- 
guage is displayed, to poison the youthful mind, illustrated by emblems, which, 
m the words of one who deeply mourns with us over the existence of this mon- 
strous evil, this desolating curse, ^^wouid make a heathen blush!" These fright- 
ful assaults on decency demand reform. The deep, low murmur of insulted 
humanity will, I doubt not, unless this evil be checked, ascend to the tribunal 
of Eternal Purity, and Invoke the malediction of our Judge, which may yet be 
displayed in the blasting of our fair land, like another Sodom f To avert so 
deplorable a catastrophe, let the thousands of the good and virtuous in your 
midst, formed into one indomitable phalanx, take the noble stand which belongs 
to them, and never abandon it, till the enemy be forever vanquished *, forever 
banished from the now polluted, but ever to be cherished, land of the Pilgrims f 

By these practices, the mind acquires such a hankering after, and morbid 
relish for mischief, that no tree, or shrubbery, or flowers, or public embellish- 
ments, or exhibitions of art or taste, however beantiful or expensive^ are sacred 
from the marring or destructive touch. A sensibility to the Deautiful needs to 
be cultivated among us ; and may easily be done with the young, if a proper 
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and sincere value be placed upon it by ourselves, apd the children see that our 
admiration is a reality. It exists much more generally in continental Europe, 
than in our own country. There, the decorations of public walks, parks, and 
gardens ; the galleries of the arts, and the magnificent structures wnich adorn 
flieir Cities, are looked at, enjoyed, admired, by all classes; and rarely, indeed, 
is the Vandal hand of mischief or destruction found to desecrate these monu- 
ments of a nation's refinement. But how is it with us 1 No sooner has the 
artist given the last touch to the fluted column, than some barbarian urchin 
chips off a wedge of it, in wanton sport. How often is our indignation excited 
by the painter's boy, who, as he passes the newly-erected dwelling or recently- 
painted wall, daubs it with his black paint-brush, for yards in length, as he 
saunters heedlesslv along. And what more common, in almost ail public build- 
ings, in cupolas, observatories, &c., especially, for persons, apprehensive of be- 
ing forgotten by posterity, than to cut out their names or their mitials, as if this 
were their only road to immortality ! 

The use of knives is the thing next prohibited. In mere primary schools, this 
rule, and the one last mentioned, would find, perhaps, little to do. Some, how- 
ever, there are, I doubt not, even in such schools, who suffer from the too free 
use of knives, as their forms, desks, or benches, could testify. Nothing is more 
fascinating to a boy than a knife. And what pleasure can there be in possess- 
ing a knife, if one may not use it? Hence the trouble occasioned by the instru- 
ment He early learns In imitation of his elders if not his betters^ that wood was 
made to be cut, and that the mission of a knife is. to do the work. 

This topic can hardly be thought out of place, by those who will look into 
the recitation-rooms of almost any of our colleges,' where many a dunce, un- 
worthy of any degree^ soon, by his dexterity in tnis department, lays claim to 
that of master of the 2Si^—ot hackinfr ; "and has his claim allowed." 

I have already adverted to the whittling propensities of our people : but, with 
your permission, I will add a remark or two, with a view to placing this nation- 
al peculiarity in a stronger light. So proverbial have we become, among for- 
dgners, in this respect, tliat, if a Yankee is to be represented on the stage, ]^ou 
find him with a jackknife in one hand, and in the other a huge bit of pine tim- 
ber, becoming every moment smaller, by his dili^nt handiwork. If he is talk- 
ing, arguing, or, more appropriately, if he is dnving a bargain, you find him 
plying this, his wonted trade, with all the energy and dexteritv of a beaver ; 
and, as it was once said of an English advocate, that he could never plead, 
without a piece of packthread in his hands, so the Yankee would lose half his 
thrift, unless the knife and wood were concomitants of his chaffering. But the 
habit is of evil tendency, and ought to be checked. He indulges in it without 
discrimination, upon whatever is cut-able ; and, worse than the white ant, which 
saws down and carries away whole human habitations, when they have become 
deserted> the whittling Yankee would hack your dwelling in present occupation, 
until he rendered you houseless. Let the mischief be checked betimes ; do it 
at school ; showing, at the same time, the uselessness, the folly, and the annoy- 
ing nature, of the habit. It is not merely at home, among our own people, that 
it is practiced bv us ; but we carry it with us wherever we go, and, even among 
strangers, establish our New England identity by it. 

The spirit of the school rules at which we have glanced, should be carried 
into every family. It is not enough to present the summary at which we have 
arrived ; we should also insist on minor particulars, by words and actions, not 
at school only, but at home^ where great familiarity produces influences unfa- 
vorable to the exercise of courtesy, — such as the closmgof all doors, especially 
in cold weather; the doing of it gently, withont slamming ; moving quietly over 
the floor ; abstaining from shouting, whistling, boisterous plays, wearing the 
hat in the house, &c. Just in proportion as such habits can be secured by yonr 
labors, will you bring down upon your heads the blessing of mothers, worn by 
care, by sickness, and the rudeness of their offspring. Powerless themselves, 
to poduce a reformation, their gratitude to you will be sincere and heartfelt. 

Children should be taught to take leave of their parents and friends, on going 
to school, and to offer the friendly salute and kind inquiry, on returning home. 
Nothing tends more to strengthen the silken cords of family affection, than 
these little acts of courtesy; and their influence on the observer is highly^ fa- 
vorable to benevolent feeling. If these points are attended to in our families, 
they will not fail of being carried into company, where they are always a coin 
cxf sterling value. 
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Dboicatort Exercises. 

The opening of a new schooi-house is an occasibn which well deserves 
a public and joyful commemoration. Out of it are to be the issues of life 
to the community in the midst of which it stands, and like the river seen 
In the vision of the prophet, which nourished all along its banks trees 
whose leaves were for the healing of the nations, the well-spring of all its 
influences should be a spot consecrated by religion. In prayer, and in 
praise to the Giver of all good, and the Author of all being, — ^in song, and 
hymn and anthem, and in addresses, from those whose position in society 
will command the highest respect for any object in whose behalf they 
may speak, and in the presence of all classes of the community, of pupils^ 
and teachers, of fathers and mothers, of the old and young, — the school- 
house should be set apart to the sacred purpose of the physical, intellec- 
tual and moral culture of the children who will be gathered within its 
walls. We rejoice to see that these occasions are thus improved, and that 
so many of our most distinguished teachers, scholars and statesmen take 
part in the exercises. We have before us a large number of addresses, at 
once eloquent and practical, which have been delivered at the opening of 
new school-houses, and we shall select a few, not for their superiority to the 
rest, but as specimens of the manner in which topics appropriate to the 
occasbn are introduced, and as fitting testimony to the importance oi 
School Architecture. 

School Cblbbration at Salem, Mass. 

On the first of March, 1842, the occasion of occupying several new 
school-houses, was marked by » variety of interesting exercises, an ac- 
count of which will be found in the Common School Journal for that year. 
We copy the addresses of Mr. George B. Emerson, and of G. F. Thayer. 

Mr. Emerson said, — 

" I congratulate you, my young friends, on this happy event This 
pleasant day is like a smile of Heaven upon this occasion ; and I believe 
Heaven always smiles on events like this. Many of us whom you see 
here have come from a distance, on the invitation of your excellent friend 
the Mayor, to show the interest which we feel in you, and in what has been 
done here for your improvement We have taken great pleasure in look- 
ing over the buildings prepared for your use, the admirable arrangements 
and apparatus, so much superior to what is usually enjoyed by children 
in your position. We have been pleased to hear of the taithful teachers 
that are provided for you, and the excellent plan of your studies, and the 
excellent regulations. 

Your fathers and friends have spared no pains to furnish you with all 
the best means and opportunities for learning. They now look to you to 
do your part All that they have done wiU be of no avail, unless yoa 
are excited to exert yourselves, — to prove yourselves worthy of these 
great advantages. 

I was gratified, in looking over the regulations, to see the course marked 
out for you, — to see the stress laid upon the great substantials of a good 
education, — to see the prominent place given to that most useful art, that 
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most graceful accomplishment, reading. You cannot, my young friends, 
realize the great and manifold advantages of gaining, now, in the begin- 
ning of your life, familiarly and perfectly, the single power of rea£ng 
distinctly, naturally, intelligently, with taste and interest, — and of acquir- 
ing a love for reading. There is no situation in hfe, in which it will not 
prove to you a source of the purest {)lea8ure Euid highest improvement 

For many years, and many times in a year, I have passed by the shop 
of a diligent, industrious mechanic, whom I have oflen seen busy at his 
trade, with his arms bare, hard at work. His industry and steadiness 
have been successful, and he has gained a competency. But he still re- 
mains wisely devoted to his trade. During the day, you may see him at 
his work, or chatting with his neighbors. At night, he sits down in his 
parlor, by his quiet fireside, and enjoys the company of his friends. And 
he has the most extraordinary collection of friends that any man in New 
England can boast of William H. Prescott goes out from Boston, and 
talks with him about Ferdinand and Isabella. Washington Irving comes 
from New York, and tells him the story of the wars of Grenada, and the 
adventurous voyage of Columbus, or the Legend of Sleepy Hollow, or 
the tale of the broken Heart George Bancroft sits down with him, and 
points out on a map, the colonies and settlements of America, their cir- 
cumstances and fates, and gives him the early history of liberty. Jaxed 
Sparks comes down from Cambridge, and reads to him the letters of 
Washington, and makes bis heart glow with the heroic deeds of that god- 
like man for the cause of his country. Or, if he is in the mood for poetry, 
his neighbor Washington AUston, the great painter, steps in and tens 
him a story, — and nobody tells a siory so well,-— or repeats to him lines of 
poetry. Bryant comes, with his sweet wood-notes, which he learnt 
among the green hills of Berkshire. And Richard H. Dana, father and 
eon, come, the one to repeat grave, heart-stirring poetry, the other to 

Xak of his two years bdfore the mast Or, if this mechanic is in a spec- 
tive mood. Professor Hitchcock comes to talk to him of all the changes 
that have befallen the soil of Massachusetts, since the flood and before ; 
or Professor Espy tries to show him how to predict a storm. Nor is his 
acquaintance confined to his own country. In his graver hours, he sends 
for Sir John Herschel from across the ocean, and he comes and sits down 
and discourses eloquently upon the wonders of the vast creation, — of all 
the worlds that are poured upon our sight by the glory of a starry night 
Nor is it across the stormy ocean of blue waves alone that his friends 
come to visit him ; but across the darker and wider ocean of time, come the 
wise and the good, the eloquent and the witty, and sit down by his table, 
and discourse with him as long as he wishes to listen. That eloquent 
blind old man of Scio, with beard descending to his girdle, still blind, but 
still eloquent, sits down with him ; and, as he sang almost three thousand 
years ago among the Grecian isles, sings the war of Troy or the wan- 
derings of the sage Ulysses. The poet of the human hearf comes from 
the banks of Avon, and the poet of Paradise from his small garden-house 
in Westminster ; Burns from his cottage on the Ayr, and Scott from his 
dwelling by the Tweed ; — and, any time these tnree years past, may 
have been seen by his fireside a man who ought to be a hero with school- 
boys, for no one ever so felt for them; a man whom so 'many of your 
neighbors in Boston lately strove in yain to see, — Charles Dickens. In 
the midst of such friends, our friend the leather-dresser lives a happy and 
respected life, not less respected, and far more happy, than if an uneasy 
ambition had made him a representative in Congress, or a governor of a 
State ; and the more respected and happy that he disdains not to labor 
daily in his honorable calling. 

My young friends, this is no fancy sketch. Many who hear me know 
aa well as Ido, Thomas Dowse, the leather-dresser of Cambridgeport, 
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and many have leen hu choice and beautifal library. But I suppose 
there is no one here who knows a nei^bor o^ his, who had in his ^uriy 
years the same advantages, but who did not improve them ; — who never 
gained this love of reading, and who now, in consequence, instead of liv- 
ing this happy and desirable life, wastes his evening in low company at 
taverns, or dozes them away by his own fire. Which of these lives will 
you choose to \eaA 1 They are both before you. 

Some of you, perhaps, are looking forward to the life of a farmer, — a 
verjr happy life, if it be well spent On the southern side of a gently 
sloping bill in Natick, not far from the place where may be still standing 
the last wigwam of the tribe of Indians of that name, in a comfortable 
farm-house, lives a man whom I sometimes go to see. I find him with 
his farmer's frock on, sometimes at the plough-tail, sometimes handling 
the hoe or the axe ; and I never shake his hand, hardened by honorable 
toil, without wishing that I could harden my own poor hands by his side 
in tlie same respectable employpient. I go out to look with him at trees, 
and to talk about them ; for he is a lover of trees, and so am I ; and he is 
not unwilling, when I come, to leave his work for a stroll in Uie woods. 
He long ago learnt the language of plants, and they have told him their 
history and their uses. He, again, is a reader, and has collected about 
him a set of friends, not so numerous as our friend Dowse, nor of just the 
same character, but a goodly number of very entertaining and instructive 
ones ; and he finds time every day to enjoy their company. His winter 
evenings he spends with them, and in repeating experiments which the 
chemists and philosophers have made. He leads a happy life. Time 
never hangs heavy on his hands. For such a man we have an involun- 
tary respect 

On the other side of Boston, down by the coast, lived, a few years ago, 
a farmer of a far different character. He had been what is called fortu- 
nate in business, and had a beautiful farm and garden in the country, and 
a house in town. Chancing to pass by his place, some four or five years 
ago, I stopped to see him. And I could not out copgratulate him on hav- 
ing so delightful a place to spend his summers in. But he frankly con- 
fessed that he was heartily tired of it, and that he longed to go back to 
Boston. I found that he knew nothing about his trees, of which he had 
many fine ones, — for it was an old place he had bought, — nor of the plants 
in his garden. He had no books, and no taste for them. His time hunff 
like a burden on him. He enjoyed neither his leisure nor his wealth. It 
would, have been a blessing to him if he could have been obliged to ex- 
change places with his hired men, and diff in his garden for his gardener, 
or plough the field for his ploughman. He went from country to town 
and from town to country, and died, at last, weary and sick of life. Yet 
he was a kind man, and might have been a happy one but lor a single 
misfortune ; he had not learned to enjoy reading. The love of reading is 
a blessing in any pursuit, in any course of life ;-- not less to the merclmnt 
and sailor than to the mechanic and farmer. What was it but a love of 
reading which made of a merchant's apprentice, a man whom many of 
you have seen and all have heard of, the truly great and learned 
Bowditch? 

Our friends the young ladies may not think this which I have said 
exactly suited to them. But to you, my young friends, even more than 
to your brothers, it is important now to acquire a talent for reading well, 
ana a taste for reading. I say more important^ for, looking forward to 
the future, you will need it more than they. They are more independent 
of this resource. Thev have their shops, and farms, and counting-houses 
to go to. They are daily on change. They go abroad on the ocean. 
The sphere of woman, her place of nonor, is home, her own fireside, the 
cares of her own family. A well-educated woman is a sun in this spherCi 
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shedding around her the light of intelligence, the iivarmth of love and 
happiness. 

And by a well-educated woman I do not mean mereljr one who has ac- 
quired ancient and foreign languages, or curious or striking accomplish- 
ments. I mean a woman who, having left school with a firmly-fixed love 
of reading, has employed the golden leisure of her youth in reading the 
best EngRsh books, such as shall prejmre her for her duties. All the best 
books ever written are in English, either original or translated ; and in 
this richest and best literature of tne world she may find enough to pre- 
}>are her for all the duties and relations of life. The mere talent of read- 
mg well, simply, gracefully, — what a beautiful accomplishment it is in 
woman ! How many weary and otherwise heavy hours have I had 
charmed into pleasure by this talent in a female friend. But I speak of 
the higher acouisition, tne natural and usual consequence of this, a taste 
for reeuiing. This will give a woman a world of resources. 

It gives her the oracles of God. These will be ever near her ; — nearest 
to her hand when she wakes, and last from her hand when she retires to 
sleep. And what stores of wisdom, for this world and for a higher, will 
she gain from this volume ! This will enable her to form her own char- 
acter and the hearts of her children. Almost every distinguished man 
has confessed his obligations to his mother. To her is committed the 
whole formation of the character, — mind, heart, and body, at the most 
important period of life. How necessary, then, is it that she should pos- 
sess a knowledge of the laws of the body and the mind ! and how can 
she get it but by reading ? If you gain only this, what an unspeakable 
blessmg will your education be to you ! 

I need not, my young friends, speak of the other acquisitions you may 
make, — of writing, which places friends in the remotest parts of tJie world 
side by side, — or of calculation, the very basis of justice and honesty. 

The acquisitions you may make will depend chiefly on yourselves. 
You will find your teachers ready to lead you on to higher studies when- 
ever you are prepared to go. 

These excellent estabhshments are emphatically yours. They are 
raised for your good ; "and, as we your seniors pass away, — and in a few 
years we shall have passed, — these buildings will become your property, 
and your children will fill the seats you now occupy. Consider them 
yours, then, to enjoy and profit by, but not yours to waste. Let it be 
your pride to preserve them uninjured, unmarred by the mischievous 
knives and pencils of vulgar children. Unite for this purpose. Consider 
an injury done to these buildings as an injury done to yourselves. 

There is another thing which will depend on you, of more importance 
than any I have spoken of. I mean the tone of character which shall 
prevail in these schools. Your teachers will be happy to treat you as 
nigh-minded and generous children. Show that you can be so treated ; 
that you are such. 

Let me congratulate you upon the happy auspices of the name of him 
nnder whom, with the zealous co-operation of enlightened and patriotic 
associates, this momentous change in your school system has been 
effected, — a name which is borne by the oldest and best school in New 
Hampshire, and by one of the oldest and best in Massachusetts. It will 
depend upon you, my friends, to make the schools of Salem, equally, or 
still more distmguished, among those of the State." 

Mr. Thayer said, — 

Children : I did not expect that I should have the privilege of address- 
ing you, on this most joyful occasion ; for it was not till I met your re- 
spected Mayor, an hour ago, at the beautiful school-house we have just 
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led, that I received an invitation to do so. You will not, therefore, antici- 

Eate a studied discourse, or any thin^ particularly interesting. Devoted, 
owever, as my life is, and has long heen, to the instruction and guidance 
of the young in no inconsiderable numbers, I shall, without further pre- 
fece, imagine myself in the midst of my own school, and talk familiarly to 
you as I would, and do, to them. 

And allow me to add my congratulations to those of your other friends, 
for the ample, beautiful, and convenient arrangements that have been 
made for you, in the school-houses of this city; and especially in the new' 
one we have just examined. I can assure you, it is superior in almost 
every respect to any public school-house in New England, if not in the 
United States. It, with others in the city, has cost your fathers and 
friends a great deal of money, which they have cheerfully expended as a 
means of making you wise and good. But you have incurred a great 
debt to them, which you can never repay while you are children, but 
must endeavor to do it to your children, when you shall become men and 
women, and take the place of your parents in the world. But before that 
period, you can do something. Now, immediately on entering upon the 
enjoyment of the precious privileges extended to you, you can acknowl- 
edge the debt, evince the gratitude you feel, not by words, but deeds; — 
by, (to use an expression well understood by all children,) ^ being good."* 
I eSj — ^by * being good and doing good ;* — ^by obedience to parents and 
teachers ; by kindness to brothers and sisters, and all your young friends 
and companions: by fidelity in duty, at home and at school ; by the prac- 
tice of honesty and truth at all timeig ; by refraining from the use of pro- 
fane and indecent language ; by keeping the mind and heart free from 
every thing impure. These are the means in your own hands. Fail not 
to Use them ; and although they will in fact be merely an acknowledg- 
ment of your obligation Tor the boon you possess, your friends will con- 
sider themselves well repaid for all they have done for you. It is from 
such conduct that the teacher's, as well as the father's, richest reward 
V and highest satisfaction are derived. To see the beloved objects of our 
care and instruction appreciating our labors, and improving in all that is 
good and useful, under our management, affords the greatest happiness, 
Eghtens the heavy load of toil, relieves the aching head, and revives the 
fainting spirit. 

There is, however, one great danger to which you, — to which all the 
young, — are especially exposed. I mean the influence of bad example. 
Example is omnipotent. Its force is irresistible to most minds. We are 
all swayed more or less, by others. Others are swayed by us. And this 
process is continually going on, even though we are entirely unconscious 
of it ourselves. Hence we see the importance of choosing ^ood com- 
panions^ and flying from the bad. Unless tiiis is done, it will Be in vain 
for your friends to give you wise counsel, or for you to form good resolu- 
tions. * Who can touch pitch and be clean V You will resemble those 
with whom you associate. You will catch their words, their manners, 
their habits. Are they pure, you will be pure. Are they depraved, they 
will corrupt you. Be it a rule with you. then, to avoid those who are ad- 
dicted to practices that you would be unwilling your most respecteti 
friends should know, and regulate your own conduct by the same 
standard. 

I would particularly caution you against beginnings. It is the first step 
that is the dangerous one ; since it is obvious that, if you were to ascend 
the highest mountain, it could only be done by a step at a time, and if the 
first were not taken, the summit could never be reached. But, one suc- 
cessfully accomplished, the next follows as a matter of course. And 
equally and fatally sure is the dcrumwcurd track to crime and misery ! If 
we suffer ourselves to be drawn in thai direction, wbat human power can 
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«a^ U6 from destructioD ? Thiei dangen too, is increased by the feelinir 
of security we indulge, when we say, * It is only a liUle thing ; we shaU 
never commit any great fault ;' — not remembering that nothing stands 
still in life, in character, any more than in the material universe. We 
must be going forward or backward; up, towards improvement and 
glory, — or down, towards infamy and woe I Every thing accumulates, 
according to its kind ; though it begins small, like the snowball you hold in 
your hand, it becomes, as you roll it on the ground before you, larger at 
every revolution, till^ at last, it is beyond vour power to move it at all. 

I will illustrate this by a sad case which has recently occurred in Bos- 
ton. But first, I wish to interest you in something of an agreeable nature, 
in connection with the faithful peiformance of duty. 

I have spoken of some things that you should do, to show your sense of 
Ihe benefits which have been conferred upon you, and I should Uke to 
dwell on each one of them separately ; but I shall have time only to speak 
of one. It is, however, among the most important I allude to speaJcing 
the tnUhj — the most substantial foundation of moral character. It has in- 
numerable advantages, one of which is strikingly exhibited in the fol- 
lowing story : — 

Petrarch, an eminent Italian poet, who lived about five hundred years 
ago, secured the confidence and friendship of Cardinal Colonna, in whose 
family he residedin his youth, by his candor and strict regard to truth. * 

A violent quarrel had occurred in the family of this nobleman, which 
was earned so far, that resort was had to arms. The cardinal wished to 
know the foundation of the affair ; and, calling all his people before him, 
he required each one to bind himself by a solemn oath, on the Gospels, to 
declare the whole truth. None were exempt Even the caniinal's 
brother submitted to it Petrarch, in his turn, presenting himself to take 
the oath, the cardinal closed the book, and said, * As for you^ Petrarch^ 
your WORD iff auffiderU P 

What more delightful reward could have been presented to the feelings 
of the noble youth than this, from his friend, his master, and one of the 
highest dignitaries of the church? Nothing but the peaceful whispers of 
his own conscience, or the approbation of his Maker, could have given 
him more heart-felt satisfaction. Who among you would not be a 
Petrarch 1 and, in this respect, which of you could not ? 

While, then, I would hold up for imitation this beautiful example, I 
would present a contrast as a warning to you. 

There is now confined in the Boston jail a boy of fourteen years of age, 
who, for the previous six years, had been sinking deeper and deeper into 
vice cuid crime, until last October, when he was convicted, and sentenced 
to two years' confinement within the cold damp cell of a gloomy prison, 
for aggravated theft In his own written account of his life, whicn i have 
seen, he says that he began his wretched course by playing truant from 
school. His second step was lyings to conceal it. Idle, and destitute of 
any fixed purpose, he fell in company with others, guilty like himself, of 
whom he learned to stesd, and to use indecent and profane language. He 
sought the worst boys he could find. He became a gambler, a frequenter 
of &e circus and the theatre, and engaged in various other corrupt and 
sinful practices. At length, becoming bold in his dishonesty, he robbed 
the post-office of letters containing very considerable sums of money, and 
was soon detected and condemned. If you were to visit that abode of 
misery, you might often see the boy's broken-hearted mother, weeping, 
and sobbing, and groaning, at the iron grating of his solitary cell, as if 
she would sink on the flinty floor, and die ! * And all this,' (to use the 
boy's own words,) ' comes from playing truant !' 

Look, then, my young friends, on these two pjictures, — both taken from 
life. — and tell me which you like best ; and which of the two characters 
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you propose to imitate. Will you be young Petrarchs, or wfll you adopt 
the course of the unfortunate boy in Boston jail 1 They are both before 
you. If you would be like the former, begin right. Resist temptation 
to wrongndoing, with all your might. Let no one entice you from the 
way which conscience points out. 

This precept is applicable to all, — to both sexes and every age. Let 
me, then, I pray you, when I shall inquire, hereafler. respecting the habits 
and characters ot the children of the Public Schools or Salem, have the 
satisfaction to hear, that the instructions of this occasion made an impres- 
sion on their minds favorable to truth and duty, which subsequent time 
could never efface. 



Dedication of the New School-house in Pawtucket, October 31, 1846. 

ADDRafS OF PbBSIDBMT WATI.AMD, OF BbOWM UNIVBBfXTT. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, 

There is something deeply interesting, both to the philanthropist and 
to the political economist, in the appearance of such a village as this, the 
abode of wealth, civilization and refinement We find ourselves, as we 
look upon it, unconsciouslv reverting to the period, not very remote, when 
this wDoIe region was a aesert. Thick forests covered all these hills, and 
pessed down even to the water's brink. This river rushed over its rocky 
bed, or tumbled down its precipitous ledges, unnoticed by the eye of 
civilized man. A few savages from time to time, erected their transient 
wigwams upon its banks, as the season of hunting or fishing attracted 
them, and they alone disputed the claim of the beasts of the forest to this 
beautiful domain. The products of all this region were a scanty and pre- 
carious pasturage for game, a few canoe loads of fish, and, it may be, a 
few hundred pounds of venison. Whatever else the earth produced, fell 
and perished ungathered. Age after age, beheld this annual waste. 
Here was the earth with all its capabilities. Here were the waters with 
all their unexpended powers. But here was no man whose intellect fa^d 
been instructed in the laws of nature. Here was neither continuous in- 
dustry, nor even frugal forethought. Hence there could be no progress. 
All things continued as they were from the beginning of the creation. 

About two hundred vears since, the first civilizea man cast his eyes 
over this beautiful landscape. He brought with him the arts and the 
science of the older world, and a new era commenced in the history of 
that part of our country, since known as Rhode Island. The labors of 
affriculture soon began to work their magic changes. The forest was 
felled, the soil was tilled, and, in the place of the precarious products of 
the uncultivated field, rich harvests of grain waved over these plains. 
The beasts of the forest retired, and the animals given by the Cfreator 
to aid us In our toil, occupied their place. Instead of the graceful deer, 
tibe clumsy moose, the prowling wolf and the ravenous panther, these 
fields were covered with the lowing herds, the bleating sheep, the labori- 
ous ox, and the horse, in all latitudes the faithful servant of man. 

This was a great and glorious transformation. From the moment that 
a civilized man first thrust his spade into this earth, or here yoked his 
oxen to the plough, the sleep of ages was broken, and the reign of pro- 
gress commenced. From tnis moment the darkness had begun to pass 
away, and the sun was dispersing that night, which, since the deluge, 
had orooded over this land. From that auspicious beginnin£r, all the 
means of happiness that' the eye beholds, have proceeded. Acre afler 
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acre has been reclaimed from barrenness. Every variety of product has 
been tried, in order to ascertain which would be produced by the earth 
most kindly. The smoky wigwam gave place to the log house, and this 
in turn, to the convenient farm-house, or ttie stately mansion. And thus 
another portion of the earth was added to the area of Anglo-Saxon civili- 
zation. 

But still the river, to which all the distinctive prosperity of this region 
owes its origin, ran, as it ever had ran, to utter waste. Tnis mighty and 
most productive means of wealth, remained wholly unemployed. A 
mine richer than that of gold, was yet un wrought It was a mine of me- 
chaniccU power, instead of metallic treqMire, and let me add, a mine of 
incalculably greater value. At last it was discovered, that this little 
river, falling over its innumerable ledges, could do the labor •of many 
thousand men. An accomplished manufacturer,* from England, whose 
name has made this village one of the most renowned spots in our coun- 
try, came amon^ us, and appUed the power of this water-fall to the spio* 
ning and weavmg of cotton. Who can measure the results of this one 
grand experiment? We hear of battles and sieges, of the defeat of 
armies, the capture of towns, the destruction of fleets; but what achieve- 
ment of war was ever of such importance to a people, as that which was 
accomplished, when that wheel made its first revolution, and the first 
thread of cotton was here, in this very village, spun by water power?. 
From this moment may be dated the commencement of general manu- 
factures in this country, and that of cotton in particular. From that mo- 
ment, every fall of water throughout our land became a most valuable 
possession. From that moment, this noble natural agent began, every- 
where, to fabricate garments for our people. From that moment all the 
labor, of every age, throughout New England, could be profitably em- 
ployed. From that moment it was certam that capital to any amount 
coiiid readily find investment The rich proceeds of one manufactory 
laid the foundations of a similar one by the side of it As one branch 
of manufactures began to supply the dememd of the nation, another 
branch was established. Thus we are every year adding millions to this 
form of investment, and employing additional thousands of hands in this 
mode of industry. We are entering into generous and successful rivalry 
with the nations of Europe. Already many of our cottons are preferred 
to theirs in the markets of the world. Soon, other branches of our man- 
ufactures will be brought to equal perfection. Nay, I anticipate the 
time when we, in this country, under a system of ^nerous reciprocity, 
shall supply the continent and England herself with all those articles, 
for the fabrication of which we have special advantages. 

But this chain of events by no means ceases here. Year after year 
every branch of manufactures is increasing its means, and distributing 
the proceeds of its labor over every part of our land. Wherever a fabric 
is sent, it is exchanged, in some form, for the productions of that region 
in which it is consumed. The common means for accomplishing these 
mutual and increasing exchanges, soon became utterly inadequate; more 
efficient modes of transportation must, from necessity, be invented. The 
business of the country could not be carried on without them. Our man- 
u&cturing prosperity, while it creates the necessity for internal improve- 
ments, alw) supplies the means for constructing them. The annual gsuns 
of manufacturing capital are next invested in canals and railroads, eund 
thus the means of transporting these fabrics at the least cost,, are at once 

* Mr. Slater has even a higher claim to tlie gratitude and veneration of this country, than 
that which he derives from the introduction of the cotton manufacture. He established in 
Pawtucket the first Sunday School that was ever opened in America ; and for some timt 
MUtained it wholly at his own ezpeuse. 
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provided. Here is, then, another mode created, of advantageoas invest- 
ment. By means of internal imj^rovement, the market of every producer 
is indefinitely extended, he also receives a fair remuneration for this very 
investment, oy which his market is thus extended, and, at the same time, 
the consumer receives whatever he purchases at a cheaper rate and in 
greater perfection. Thus, as we always observe, under the government 
of Grod, a real benefit to one is a benefit to all. And hence we learn, 
that to attempt to secure exclusive advantages to ourselves, is always 
Iibor lost. Nothing can be a real benefit to us, that is not a real benefit 
also to our neighbors. 

And the illustration of all that I have said, is manifest every where 
around us. We behold how every other art has clustered around the art 
of transforming cotton into clothing. We see how one establishment has 
been the seed that has produced a multitude of those that resemble it 
You see how manufactures have given rise to internal improvements ; 
how the spindle has cut through the mountains, and filled up the valleys 
and graded the road, and stretched from city to city the iron rail. You 
see how loth these inseparable friends are to be parted from each other. 
The region of manufactures is the region of railroads. And you per- 
ceive, as the iron road that passes through this village, pursues its way 
toward the west, how it winds along through the valley of the Black- 
stone, greeting every village and waking every hamlet to renewed ac- 
tivity. 

All this you readily perceive. You must be astonished yourselves, 
when ybu reflect upon the amount of capital which a single life time has 
added to the resources of this village, and the country m its immediate 
vicinity. But while we exult in the large measure of prosperity with 
which a bountiful Providence has endowed us, it may not be uninstruo- 
tive to inquire, in what ways have these blessing been improved? Has 
it ever occurred to you, that almost all this capital has been invested in 
procuring for ourselves, the means of 'physical happiness? We erect 
nouses, and we render them spacious, warm, and commodious. We furnish 
them with dvery means of pnysical luxury. We spread carpets for our 
feet We stretch ourselves on couches of down. We temper the at- 
mosphere at our will. We clothe ourselves with vestments wrought in 
every clime, and by people of every hue and language. We vary our 
dress with every fasnion. We load our tables with luxuries imported 
from the tropics or the poles; we vex sea and land for new viands to stim- 
ulate our palates, already saturated with abundance. We please our- 
selves with every form or equipage, and tax the ingenuity of every arti- 
nin, that we may be enabled to roll from place to place without the fa- 
tigue of motion. But why need I proceed to specify any further. We 
all perceive, on the least reflection, tnat it is in expenditures of this kind, 
that almost all the expenses of living are incurred. 

But if this be true, must there not be some grievous error in the prin- 
ciples of our conduct? Can this be a wise mode of expenditure for intel- 
lig^ent and immortal beings ? In all that I have here recited, is there any 
thing in which, on principle, we have excelled, ( excuse the homeliness of 
the illustration,) the Beaver that once inhabited these streams? The 
thoughtful animal expended all the treasures of his intellect or instinct, 
in rendering his dwelhng commodious; and he accomplished it. Have we 
not done precisely the same thing ? Has not all the expenditure of 
which I have spoken, been consumed for the convenience of the physical, 
the perishable, the material ? Might not all this have been done, had we 
no consciousness of an immortal spirit ? 

But God has made us immortal. He has given to us a spiritual exist- 
ence. Each one of us possesses a priceless mind. We are endowed with 
reason to discover truth, imagination to form conceptions of the beautiful 
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and the grand, taste to delight in all that is lovely or glorious, and con- 
science by which we ajre allied to God the Father of all, and the holy 
and blessed throughout the universe. It is by the possession of these 
I)owers, that man claims precedence over the brute. It is by the cultiva- 
tion of these, that we have become more powerful than the savage, who 
once dwelt where we now dwell. It is by the use of these powers, that 
all the wonders ot^ art have been wrought, which we now behold around 
us. If such be the fact, it must certainly be true that this, the spiritual 
part of man, is by far the most deservmg of attention, and that, in the 
cultivation of this portion of our nature^ we can in the roost appropriate 
manner invest our capital. 

But while this is evident, does our practice correspond with these well 
established principles ? We liberally expend our substance to preserve 
our bodies in health, and to cultivate in our children the full development 
of every power, and the outward manifestation of everjr grace. But do 
we bestow proportionate labor in developing every spiritual faculty, and 
protecting the immortal part from the spreading contagion of evil exam- 
ple, and 3ie wasting results of evil habit ? "We expend whatever is ne- 
cessary in furnishing our tables with every thing that may be desired for 
the sustentation of the body. Where is there the man among us, who 
would not blush to be considered an illiberal provider for the wants of his 
household ? but is any man ashamed to confess, that he has made no pro- 
vision for the spiritual appetites of his children? Who of us would per- 
mit tainted or unwholesome food to be brought into his house, or placed 
upon his table ? and yet is not intellectual food of the most questionable 
character, daily read in the houses of many of our most excellent citi- 
zens ? Who IS ashamed to declare, that he has no library in his house, 
or that, he has never taken the pains to inquire whether the books that 
are read by his family, are useful or deleterious ? 

But this is not all. We know that the youthful mind is destitute of 
knowledge, and that it is strongly predisposed to the formation of im- 
proper habits. Every one knows that a child needs instruction, and that 
the labor of giving it instruction should be devolved upon those only, 
who are intellectually and morally qualified to impart it. The parent 
can rarely do this for himself. Tne principle of division of labor teaches 
us, that it can be much more successfully done by some one who will de- 
vote his whole attention to it. But, now, let us look over our own neigh- 
borhoods, and observe how very small, until quite lately, has been the 
amount of capital devoted to the education of our youth. Compare it 
with almost every other form of investment, and you at once perceive 
how small is its relative amount. Take, for instance, the railroad which 
passes within a stone's throw of the place in which we are assembled. 
Many of you and your fellow citizens, subscribed for its stock. You did 
wisely. It will, I presume, raise the value of every form of property 
here. Land wul sell for a better price. You will thus become directly 
connected with the whole of the South, and with the whole of the East 
and West; and you can, at very little expense of transportation, ex- 
change productions with the remotest extremities of our country. This 
is certainly an improvement upon your former means of communication, 
and you are willing to invest your capital in the effort to secure it. But 
suppose you had been assessed to an equal amount, in order to provide 
the means of education ; suppose you had been called upon to subscribe 
the same sum in aid of an effort to give to the youth of this village the 
best education in New England, would you not have considered the 
demand excessive ? Would you have believed that you could possibly 
have paid it ? Yet, I ask, is not the education of your children as impor- 
tant an object as the improvement of your means of transportation? 
Suppose you were to unite in such an effort, would not the amount of 
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which I have spoken be Bufficient to accomplish t.ie result, the giving to 
your children the best education in New England. Is it not evident, then, 
that we bestow upon the means of education, an attention very much 
less than they deserve ? 

I have spoken in this manner as though I were addressing you in par- 
ticular. But this is not what I intend. I speak of the amount of atten- 
tbn which, until lately, has been given to this subject, here in this State, 
and throughout New England. I know as well as you, that you have 
not been specially behind hand in this matter. You have always been 
prepared to do your part, in every effort to improve the condition of 
education amongst us. I have, however, alluded to these facts and have 
presented these parallels, that you maybe enabled to judge of the degree 
m which we have erred, in estimating the proportion of our income 
which is due to the cause of educatbn. 

1 greatly rejoice, however, that indications of decided improvement in 
this respect, are visible every where around us. In Massachusetts, for 
several years past, no subject has appealed with jrreater success to the 
enlightened public opinion of her citizens. One oi her most gifled and 
ebquent sons has consecrated his life to this noble cause, and Uie results 
of his efforts have become every where apparent. Nor have we of Rhode 
Island been wholly wanting to ourselves m this good work. Although for 
many years the people were indifferent to their true interests in this re- 
spect, yet, when they came to its importance, they pursued it with a 
manly steadfastness and a far-seeing liberality, whicn would do honor to 
any community in our country. The school system of Providence is ac- 
knowledged to be second to none in the land, in excellence and efficiency. 
The people in all our districts, agricultural and manufacturing, are seek- 
ing to know the best means of promoting the thorough education of their 
children ; they are building school-houses on the best models that can be 
presented to them, and are raising money, with annually increasing lib- 
erality, for the purpose of accomplishing these results most perfectfy. 

It gives me great pleasure, Ladies and Gentlemen of Pawtucket, to be 
a witness to the enlightened zeal which you have manifested on this sub- 
ject From this village, first went forth the impulse which called into 
existence the most important manufacturing interest in this country. It 
is meet that as you have taught us how to supply our external, you should 
teach us how to supply our internal wants. You have taught us how 
we may clothe our bodies, it is well that you should teach us how to cul- 
tivate, and strengthen, and ennoble our minds. You have intended to 
render this school-house a model for your fellow citizens throughout the 
State. It is a noble and patriotic emulation, and we thank you for it 
We hope that every village and district in the State will imitate your 
example. 

I am delighted to observe that, in all your arrangements, you have in 
this matter acted with wise and thoughtful liberality. Instead of put- 
ting your school-house out of sight, in an inconvenient and unhealthy 
position, you have placed it on an eminence, in a desirable locality, and 
nave determined to surround it with ample play-grounds. The building 
itself is exceedingly pleasing in its external proportions, and forms one of 
the most agreeable ornamerits of your village. You thus associate edu- 
cation in the mind of the young wiili every thing gladsome and alluring; 
while, at the same time, you testily to your children, the importance which 
you attach to their intellectual cultivation. 

The apartments of your house are large and convenient The desks 
are constructed upon the most improved models, and the seats seem to me 
durable and neat, and, at the same time, comfortable to the pupil. Every 
thing in the school-rooms has the air of finish and completeness. The 
arrangements for illustration, by the blackboards, are, and I presume 
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that those by every other means will be, ample. With such instructom 
as you have appointed, seconded by your own zealous and untiring efTorts, 
I have no doubt that this school wul oe all that you desire to make it, one 
of the first model schools of New England. 

But I perceive that your forethou^t hsjs gone farther. You have de- 
termined that other habits, besides those of the intellect, shall here receive 
their appropriate share of attention. You have provided for each scholar 
an exclusive place for his own hat and outer clothing. You have fur- 
nished your apartments with convenient wash-rooms, an improvement 
which I do not remember to have seen in any other school-house. Thus 
you have made it necessary for each scholar to cultivate habits of order 
and cleanliness. In all these respects, I do not see how your arranffe- 
ments could be better made, or how any thing else could reasonably oe 
desired. 

How delightful an object of contemplation is such a school as this, 
when faithfully and zealously conducted. Here the slumbering germs of 
intellect will be quickened into life. Here talent, that would otherwise 
become torpid from inaction, will be placed upon the course of indefinite 
improvement. Here, the rough and uncultivated, arrested by the charms 
of Knowledge, and allured by the accents of kindness, will lay aside their 
harshness, and assume the manners of refinement and eqod breeding. 
From hence the lessons of knowledge and the habits of order will be car- 
ried to many a family, and they will there awaken a whole circle to a 
higher and purer life. In a word, take the five hundred children, whom 
this building will accommodate, and suppose them destitute of the know- 
ledge, the discipline and the manners, which this school will confer ; trace 
their course through life in all its vicissitudes, and observe the station 
which each of them must occupy ; and then, suppose these five hundred 
children imbued with the knowledge which you here are prepared to give, 
and the habits which you intend to cultivate, and follow them through 
life, and observe the stations which you have qualified them to occupy; 
and you have the measure of good which, year after year, you are accom- 
plishing by the establishment of these means of instruction. Look at the 
money that it costs. You can calculate it to a single cent, both the prin- 
cipal mvestment and the interest which it would yield. But can you esti- 
mate the intellectual service, and moral advantages which will accrue to 
you and your children, by this expenditure ? The one is to you as the 
small dust of the balance. Were it all lost, you would hardly think of it 
You would not think it worth while to smile at a man, who should say, 
Pawtucket is ruined, for it has lost a sum equal to that which all its means 
of education have cost But suppose that, what that sum has purchased 
were lost ; suppose that your schools were shut up, and your whole pop- 
ulation consigned to ignorance ; that henceforth reading, writing, and ail 
the knowledge which they unfold, should be taught or learned here no 
more for ever; then would Pawtucket in reality be ruined. Every virtu- 
ous and intelligent family would fiee from your border, and very soon 
your name would be an opprobrium to New England. I ask, then, in 
view of all this, is there any money which you ii>ve6t, that brings you in 
80 rich a revenue, as that which you devote to the cause of education 1 

But I ought to apologize for occupying so much larger a portion of 
your time than I intended. I must, however, even now, break off abrupt- 
ly, and give place to others who are much more deserving than myself to 
be heard on this occasion. I will therefore add but a single suggestion. 
Let this effort which you have made, be but the first step in your pro- 
gress. Cultivate enlarged and liberal views of your duties to the young 
who are coming after you, and of the means that are given you to dis- 
charge them. A place as large a^ this, can perfectly well provide for all 
its youth of both sexes, as good an education as any one can desire. 
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What we are capable of doing in this respect is so liitie known, that any 
public spirited and united population, as wealthy as this, can easily place 
itself in the vanguard in this march of improvement It is in your power 
80 to cultivate the mind and manners of your children, that wherever they 
go, they will take precedence of those of their own age and condition. 
Your example would excite others to follow in your footsteps. Who can 
tell how widely you might bless others, while you were laboring to bless 
yourselves ? Are you prepared to enter upon so noble a career of imr 
provement? 



Remarks op Rev Mr. Osgood. 

Mr. Osgood, of Providence, being called upon by the Chairman of the 
School Committee, spoke in substance as follows : 

You will agree with me, friends, in deeming it a happy circumstance, 
that he, whose position places him at the heaa of the educational interests 
of this State, and whose name stands among the highest in the literature 
of our land, has favored us with his presence upon this occasion, and 
borne so decided witness to the importance of a far nobler popular educa- 
tion. Afler what we have heard, we cannot but recognize the common 
interests of aU friends of sound learning, and rank the ^ool and the uni- 
versity as helpers in the same good cause. 

We have met to-day to consecrate this pleasant edifice to the service 
of popular instruction. Solemn prayer has been ofiered to the 'throne of 
mercy, and honest counsel has been addressed to you. This house is now 
consecrated as a temple of learning. Do we feel duly the significance of 
these exercises ? Do we realize Sie common responsibility that we as- 
sume by participating in them 1 This afternoon has been spent in mock- 
ery, unless the parties here represented entertain and carry out serious 
convictions of duty. 

Let us feel that in consecrating this house to the purposes of education, 
we consecrate it to the spirit of order. Without good order, education 
cannot succeed ; and surely all will allow that good order cannot exist 
without the aid alike of master and scholar, parent and guardian. Let 
the teacher have your hearty co-operation in his endeavors to regulate his 
school. Let him not be led at the mercy of the unreasonable, who will 
call every act of discipline, tyranny ; or of the quarrelsome, who will re- 
sent every restraint as a personality. Encourage in yourselves and your 
children the idea that good order has its foundation in the very nature of 
things, in the plan of the creation, and the hearts of man. There is or- 
der m God's works, — in the heavens above, — on the earth beneath. We 
imitate the divine mind when we strive to do our work in accordance with 
the best rules, and submit passing impulses and little details to a common 
standard of right Let the child be taught to accept this idea, and to see 
in the order of the school not so much the teacher's will as the law of 
general good. Let this idea prevail, and a new day will come over our 
schools. Teachers will be more careful to place their passions under due 
control, by looking beyond present provocations to permanent principles ; 
and parents and children will acknowledge the justice of proper discipline, 
even when its penalties fall upon themselves. Consecrating this house 
to education, we consecrate it then to the spirit of good order. 

Akin to order is the spirit Osgood vriU, — that love that heightens every 
task, and cheers every labor. Let us feel that this building is set apan 
as the abode of good will In the simple beauty of its walls, and the 
neatness of its arrangements, we see at once that it is intended to be a 
pleasant place, where the young shall come rather in love than fear. Let 
every thing be done to carry out this idea, and remove all gloom from the 
work that here is to go forward. Let the voice of music be heard in the 
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intervals of study, and charm away weariness and discontent Let 
courteous manners prevail between scholars and teachers. Let the law 
of love be supreme, and the good of each be regarded as the good of all. 
Let everything be done to make knowledge attractive, without impairing 
its solidity. You have declared your principles upon this subject in the 
very structure of this edifice ; virtually acknowledged the relation of the 
beautiful to the true, and applied to education that law of attraction that 
pervades all the plans of Divine Providence. Carry out these principles 
without fear ana without extravagance. Let not your care oe given 
merelv to make your dwelling-houses attractive. Let there be no more 
school-rooms so rude and uncleanly as hardly to be At to shelter well-bred 
catUe. Let children learn neatness, taste, and refinement, along with 
their alphabet and multiplication table. To good will, under every one 
of its attractive agencies, this house should be devoted. 

Thus devoted, it will be a nursery of good works. Utility will go hand 
in hand with good order and good vnll. In this community, practiced 
industry is the ruling power ; utility is the prevailing standard. See to 
it that this standard is rightly adjusted, and that we do not confine our 
idea of usefulness to worldly or material interests. As we hear the sound 
of the spindle and the anvil, and see the spray of the waterfall, and the 
smoke of the furnace, let us rejoice at the large measure of enterprise and 
prosperity that have been granted us. But when we turn away from 
these things to look upon this house of learning, let us not think as some 
base souls do, that we have left utility behind, and are dealing only with 
what is visionary and unsubstantial. Next to the church of God, let us 
feel that the school-house is the most useful building in the community, 
and that from it should emanate the knowledge, principles, and habits 
that are to give life its direction and efficiency. .Reckon in your estimate 
of the best wealth of your city, your schools, and, without them, regard 
all other wealth as disgraceful covetousness or mental poverty. 

Let the idea of utility preside over the direction of this scnool, and all 
its studies tend not to nil the memory with loads of words, but to strength- 
en the mind, and invigorate and regulate the will and all the active 
powers. 

Standing as it does in so sacred a seat of manufacturing industry, this 
house has a peculiar significance. Overlooking this prosperous town, it 
serves to express a generous creed — to say as if it were : — " We, the 
people of North Providence, think much of the importance of industry and 
wealth, but we think that some other things are of still greater import- 
ance, and however remiss in duty we may have been in time past we 
mean to practice upon a more generous system, and this fair temple of 
learning, standing so far above the factory and workshop, is a substantial 
testimonial of our determination." 

It is an interesting fact, that the first movement in this State in behalf 
of popular education was made, not by professional men, nor by mer- 
chants, nor any of the classes that might be thought from their leisure or 
literature, to advocate the claims of sound learning, but by an association 
of mechanics and manufacturers in Providence. 1 read to-day, with great 
pleasure, the memorial which this association presented to the Legisla- 
ture, in the year 1798. I honor those men for that document But one 
of the original signers now survives. Who can meet that old man with- 
out respect ? Who will not honor John Rowland even more for taking 
the lead in that memorial, than for having served under Washington at 
Trenton, and braved death in the battles of the revolution? Peace to his 
sturdy heart, and many good days yet to that stout Saxon frame ! 

I must cease speaking with these few words as to the good order, good 
will and good works, to which tliis house of learning is devoted. May a 
good providence watch over it Imagination cannot but conjecture the 
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various scenes of its future history — ^picture to herself the groups of chil- 
dren who shall come to enjoy its privileges, and who in mie time shall 
leave its walls for the pursuits of maturer life. Prophesy is not our gift, 
except the prophesy that calculates events by purposes and principles. 
Let this edifice be used faithfully for true purposes and for just principles, 
and its future history will be a blessed volume in the annal of your town. 
It will tell of generations of noble men and women, who have been educa- 
ted within these walls. And when this houte shall have gone to dust it 
will have performed a noble mission, by being the nursery of mental ufe 
that cannot die. 

** Cold in the dost, the perUhed heart may Ue, 
But thai which warmed it oocei can never die." 
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DCDIOATION OF THC PuBLIC HlGH ScHOOL-HoUSE, IN CAMBRIDGE, MaSS. 

The edifice, which has just been erected (1848,) for the accommoda- 
tion of the Public High School of the city of Cambridge, is built of brick, 
two stories high with a basement, and is a substantial, attractive and con- 
venient school-house, of which the citizens of Cambridge may well 
feel proud. The cost, including land, furniture and apparatus, is $13,500. 
The plan of the interior is substantially the same as that of the High 
School in Hartford. 

The following account of the Dedication of this house is abridged from 
the Cambridge Chronicle for June 29, 1848. 

The services were commenced by the chanting of the Lord's Prayer 
by the scholars of the school. 

Alderman Whitney, in behalf of the building committee, transferred 
the building to the care of the School Committee, through the Mayor of 
the city, with an appropriate address. After a dedicatory prayer by Rev. 
N. Hoppin, and another chant, of selections from Proverbs, By the chil- 
dren, the Mayor addressed remarks to the audience upon the relation 
of the High School to the other grades of schools, and to the cause of 
education generally in the city, and on some of the conditions on which 
the success of this eund the other schools depended. Addresses were also 
made by gentlemen present, in which many pleasing incidents in the his- 
tory of the public schools, and of the town and city of Cambridge, were 
narrated, and many valuable suggestions thrown out, by which children, 
teachers, parents and school officers can profit. We make the following 
extract from the address of Rev. Mr. Steams, Chairman >>f the Hi^ 
School Committee. 

** At the time of my settlement here as a clergyman in this place, in 
December, 1831, there were in the town 6 school-houses, 8 school-rooms, 
8 teachers and about 400 scholars. 

At this time, 1848, there are 17 school-houses, 35 rooms, 44 teachers, 
and 2136 children. 

During this time, it is true, the population has more than doubled, but 
the interest taken in the schools, and their progress, has much mbre than 
tripled or quadrupled. 

If at that period any school committee had seriously proposed the erec- 
tion of such a building as this for a High School, they would undoubtedly^ 
have been excused from public service the coming year, if not immedi- 
ately sent to Charlestown as insane. But the spirit of improvement has 
prevailed, and now we have all needed advantages for making ^od 
scholars, who shall be an honor to tlieir parents, and to their generation. 

But, Mr. Mayor, it cannot be too deeply impressed on the minds of our 
youth that the means of education, are not education itself We may 
nave good school-houses, fine libraries, superior collections of philosophi- 
cal apparatus, and the best of teachers, with miserable scholars. There 
are means of improvement in creation all around us — ^good influences 
ascend to us from the earth and come down to us from the sky. 
The sun is a teacher, the evening stars impart knowledge, while every 
flower is eloquent with wisdom. But what inteUigence do all these out- 
ward instructors communicate to the ox who grazes without reflection, or 
to the horse who eats his provender without thanksgiving? Hardly more 
will books, and maps, and pleasant seats, and air pumps, and scientific 
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lectures, do for a doltish mind. The outward may stimulate to improve- 
ment, but all good action springs from within. There must be m the 
scholar's own mind a strong aesire for knowledge, a spirit aspiring to ex- 
cellence, a force of moral purpose which no smakU difficulties can vanquish, 
or but little which is valuable will be acCom|)lished. 

Mr. Chairman, we have great hopes ih)m the school now to be organ- 
ized in this house,— and these teachers, and these parents, and these 
scholars, must see to it that we and our' fellow citizens are not disap- 
pointed. 

This school is intended to carry forward and complete the education of 
our children — I mean complete it as far as it goes— for education never 
can be completed. It is a work which extends beyond the school-room 
into active life, all through time into eternity. It is the destiny of good 
minds to improve for ever. They will go on rising, expanding, mcreasing 
in true wisdom as the endless ages pass alon^, and their progress will be 
co-eternal with the eternity of God. We wish to begin right with the 
young in their earliest years, and to carry them forward in this school tiU 
they are prepared for service and usefulness in society, and the good be- 
ginnings of immortal advancement are firmly laid. We wish to attend 
here to the proper development of their faculties, to see that these unfold 
themselves in just proportions, and that our children are qualified to meet 
the demands of the age and devote their powers to life's best ends. 

We establish this school, also, with our schools generally, as a preserv- 
ative against vice. When I look round, as I do now, upon more than 
one hundred children fresh as a flower garden in the morning, it seems 
hardly in good taste, to suggest that any of them may become the Yicr 
tims of evil, and sink in disgrace from society. And yet, it is possible that 
among these young men and young women too, there may be some one 
or more who will live to be the objects of public indignation and of setf- 
scorn. Grod forbid! But juvenile depravity has fearfully increased 
within a few years ! And no pne can tell who will be among the next 
victims. Mr. Chairman, 1 once had a dream— and it was among the most* 
terrible dreams which ever troubled my sleeping imagination. I saw a 
bright and beautiful boy playing innocently upon the green, suddenly the 

Sass began to move, the earth to undulate till it became water, and 
e boy went down in an instant, and nothing was lefl of him but three or 
four air bubbles on the surface. I awoke in horror, and was troubled all 
day bv this midnight vision. I thought then, and I have ever since 
thought, that it was a vivid illustration of the course emd end of many a 
youth. Th^y sport thoughtlessly among the green and flowery fields of 
temptation. They begin to yield, principle gives way, and they go down 
and are lost as respects character for ever. We wish to render the treach- 
erous earth under them firmer. We would change it into the hard 
granite of virtue, we would have them stand on the immovable rock of 
ages. 

We hope, also. Mr. Mayor, from this school an advantage to the adult 
community. The benefits of an institution like this do not terminate with 
the children. By a reflex influence, they return to the families from 
which our children come. It is no unheard o^ thing for a rough, hard, 
uneducated man to be mellowed and transformed by the influences which 
bis children and his children's children bring home from the churches and 
the schools. A good school does excite the adult mind ; it awakens in- 
terest in education, and promotes improvement. If this school fulfills our 
expectations, it will be to the community a moral and intellectual sun, 
throwing light intct every dwelling. 

We believe also that it will act happily upon our younger schools. It 
will be to them an object of hope and honorable ambition. They will 
take their examples from it— and our little children from the first will be 
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Bspirin^ and reaching towards it. But I must stop, for I am impatient, 
as doubtless you and this assembly must be, for tne instructions which 
are to fall from more eloquent lips than mine. Children, consider how 
much is depending upon you. Be determined to fix down to hard study, 
to do right ; and on the first principle of all true wisdom, '' Remember 
now thy Creator in the days or thy youth." 

Af\er Mr. Stearns had concluded, a hymn was sung. The Mayor then 
stated that the President of Harvard College was present, and that he 
hoped he would favor the company^ with some remarks." 

President Everett accepted the invitation, and responded to the call as 
follows : — 

May it please your Honor :— 

Connected as I am with another place of education, of a kind which is 
commonly regarded as of a higher order, it is precisely in that connection, 
that I learn to feel and appreciate the importance of good schools. I am 
not so ignorant of the history of our fathers, as not to know, that the 
spirit, which founded and fostered Harvard College, is the spirit which 
has founded and upheld and will continue to support and cherish the 
schools of New England. I know well, sir, that Universities and Col- 
leges can neither flourish nor even stand alone. You might as well 
attempt to build your second and third stories in the air, wi&out a first 
floor or abasement as to have collegiate institutions without good schools 
for preparatory education, and for the diflusion of general information 
throughout the community. If the day should ever come, which I do not 
fear in our beloved country, when this genered education shall be neg- 
lected and these preparatory institutions allowed to perish ; — if the day 
should ever come (of which I have no apprehension) when the schools of 
New England shall go down, depend upon it, sir, the colleges will go 
with them. It will be witli them, as it was with the granite warehouses, 
the day before yesterday in Federal street, in Boston ; if the piers at the 
* foundation give way, the upper stories will come down in one undistin- 
guished ruin. 

I anticipate no such disaster, Mr. Mayor, though it must be admitted 
that we live in an a^ of revolutions, of which every steamer brings us 
some fresh and astonishing account. But our revolutions are of a more 
auspicious character, and it occurred to me as 1 was coming down with 
your worthy associate (Mr. Whitney,) and your respected predecessor 
(Mr. Green,) to whom we have just listened with so much pleasure, that 
we were traversing a region, in which a more important revolution com- 
menced no very long lime since, and is still in progress, — far more impor- 
tant for us ana our children, — than any of those which have lately con- 
vulsed the continent of Europe. I do not now refer to the great politi- 
cal and historical events of which this neighborhood was the theatre ; of 
which the monuments are in sight from these windows, but to a revolu- 
tion quiet and silent in its origin and progress, unostentatious in outward 
manifestations, but imparting greater change and warranting brighter 
hopes for most of those who hear me, — tor our young friends before us, — 
than any of the most startling events that stare upon us in capitals in the 
columns of the newspapers, after every arrival from Europe. The Rev- 
erend Mr. Stearns has beautifully sketched some of the most important 
features of this peaceful revolution. 

When I entered college, Mr. Mayor, (and I believe I shall not tell the 
audience quite how many years ago that is ; you can do it, sir, but I will 
thank you not to,) there were a few straggling houses, shops, and taverns 
alon^ the Main street at Cambridgeport. AU back of this street to the 
north, and I believe almost all south of it to the river,— the entire district, 
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in the centre of which we are now assembled, was in a state of natare % 
pretty equally divided between barren pasturage, salt-marsh, and what I 
must admit had no mean attraction for us freshmen, whortleberry swamp. 
Not one of the high roads had been cut. which now traverse the plam 
between Main street and the old road to Charlestown. East Cambridge 
did not exist even in the surveyor's imagination. There was not a church 
nor a public school ea^t of Dr. Homes^ and Old Cambridge Common ; 
and ir any one had prophesied tliat within forty years a population like 
this would cover the soil, — with its streets and houses, and gardens, its 
numerous school-houses and churches, its conservatories breathing all the 
sweets of the tropics, its private libraries equal to the choicest in the land, 
and all the other appendages of a high civilization, he would have been 
set down as a visionary indeed. But this change, this revolution has 
taken place even within the life time of the venerable lady (Mrs. Mer- 
riam) introduced to us in such a pleasing manner by Mr. Steams; and 
we are assembled this morning to take a respectful notice of what may 
be called its crowning incident, the opening of a High School in that 
primitive whortleberry swamp. I believe I do not over-state matters when 
i say, that no more important event than this is likely to occur, in the 
course of the lives of many of those here assembled. As far as our in- 
terests are concerned, all the revolutions in Europe multiplied tenfold are 
nothing to it. No, sir. not if the north were again to pour forth its myri- 
ads on central and southern Europe and break up the existing govern- 
ments and states into one general wreck, it would not be an article of in- 
telligence at all so important to us as the opening of a new school. No, 
my young friends, this is a day which may give an auspicious turn to ypur 
wnole career in life ; may attect your best interests not merely for time 
but for eternity. 

There is certainly nothing in which the rapid progress of the country is 
more distinctly marked than its schools. It is not merely their multipli- 
cation in numbers, but their improvement as places of education. A 
•chool forty years ago was a very different affair from what it is now. 
The meaning of the word is changed. A little reading, writing, and 
ciphering, a very little grammar ; and for those destined for college, a 
little Latin and Greek, very indifferently taught, were all we got at a 
common town school in my day. The range was narrow; the instruc- 
tion superficial. In our modern school system, taking it as a whole com- 
posed of its several parts in due gradation, — viz. the primary, the district, 
and the High School — the fortunate pupil not only enjoys a very 
thorough course of instruction in the elementary branches, but ^ts a 
good foundation in French, a good preparation for college, if he desires it 
according to the present aidvanced standard of requirement ; a general 
acquaintance with the applied mathematics, the elements of natural phi- 
losophy, some suitable information as to the form of government and 
political system under which we live, and no inconsiderable practice in 
the noble arts of writing and speaking our mother tongue. ^ 

It might seem, at first, that this is too wide a circle for a school. But 
the experience of our well conducted schools has abundantly shown that 
it is not too extensive. With faithful and competent teachers and wil- 
ling and hearty learners, all the branches I have named and others I have 
passed over can be attended to with advantage, between the ages of foar 
and sixteen. 

Such being the case, our School Committees have done no more than 
their duty, in prescribinff this extensive course and furnishing to master 
and pupils the means of pursuing it. I cannot tell you, sir, how much I 
have been gratified at hastily looking into the alcove behind us. As I 
■tepped into it this morning, Mr. Smith, the intelligent master of the 
school, pointed out to me the beautiful electrical machine behind the door, 
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with the just remaric that my venerable predecessor, President Dunster, 
would not have known what it was. No, sir, nor would the most eminent 
philosopher in the world before the time of Franklin. Lord Bacon would 
not have known what it was. nor Sir Isaac Newton. Mr. Smith reminded 
me of the notion of Cotton Mather (one of the most learned men of his 
day,) that lightning proceeded from the Prince of the Power of the Air, 
by which he accounted for the fact that it was so apt to strike the spires 
of churches. Cotton Mather would have come nearer the truth, ii^ he had 
caUed it a shining manifestation of the power and skill, by which the 
Great Author of 3ie Universe works out some of the mighty miracles of 
creation and nature. And onlv think, sir, that these newfy discovered 
mysteries, of the material world, unknown to the profoundest sages of 
elder days, are so effectually brought down to the reach of common 
schools in our day, that these young friends, before they are finally dis- 
missed from these walls, will be made acquainted with not a few of the 
wonderful properties of the subtle element, evolved and condensed by that 
machine, and which recent science has taught to be but different forms of 
one principle, whether it flame across the heavens in the midnight storm, 
or guide the mariner across the pathless ocean ^—or leap from city to city 
across the continent as swifUy as the thought of which it is the vehicle ; 
and which I almost venture to predict, before some here {nresent shall 
taste of death, will, by some still more sublime generalization, be identi- 
fied with the yet hidden principle which thrills through the nerves of ani- 
mated beings, and binds life to matter, by the ties of^sensation. 

But while you do well, sir, in your High School to make provision for 
these advanced studies, I know that as lon^ as it remains under your in- 
struction, the plain elementary branches will not be undervalued. There 
is perhaps a tendency in that direction in some of our modern schools : I 
venture to hope it will not be encouraged here. I jaiow it is not to be 
the province of this school to teach the elements ; but I am sure you wUl 
show that vou entertaiil sound views of their importance. I hold, sir, 
that to reaa the English language well, that is with intelligence, feeling, 
spirit, and effect ; - to write with dispatch, a neat, handsome, legible hand, 
(for it is after all, a great object in writing to have others able to read 
what you write,) and to be master of the four rules of arithmetic, so as 
to dispose at once with accuracy of every question of figures which comes 
up in practical life : — I say I call this a good edacation ; and if you add 
the ability to write pure grammatical English, with the help of very few 
hard words, I regard it as an excellent education. These are the tools ; 
you can do much with them, but you are helpless without them. They 
are the foundation ; and unless you begin with these, all your flashy at- 
tainmentSj a little natural philosophy, and a httle mental philoBophVj a 
little physiology and a little geology, and all the other ologies <md oaophtea^ 
are but ostentatious rubbish. 

There is certainly no country in the world in which so much money is 
paid for schooUng as in ours. This can be proved by figures. I believe 
there is no country where the common schools are so good. But they 
may be improved. It is not enough to erect commodious school-houses ; 
or compensate able teachers, and then leave them, masters and pupils, to 
themselves. A school is not a clock which you can wind up and then 
leave it to go of itself It is an organized living body : it has sensibili- 
ties ; it craves sympathy. You must not leave the School Committee to 
do all ^he work. Your teachers want the active countenance of the whole 
body of parents, of the whole intelligent community. I am sure you, Mr. 
Smith, would gladly put up with a Tittle injudicious interference in single 
cases, if you could nave the active synipathies of the whole body of 
parents to fall back upon in delicate and ditncult cases, and to support and 
cheer you under the burthen of your labors, from day to day. I think 
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thk matter deserves more attention than it has received ; and ifao small 
a number as thirty parents would aeree together, to come to the school, 
some one of them, each in his turn, but once a month, or rather if but 85 
or 26 would do it, it would give your teacher the supjport and countenance 
of a parent's presence every day; at a cost to each individual of ten or 
eleven days in the year. Would not the good to be effected be worth the 
sacrifice ? 

I have already spoken too lonff, Mr. Mayor, and will allude to but one 
other t(H>ic. In most things, as I have said, connected with education, we 
are incalculably in advance of other days :~in some, perhaps, wC' have 
fallen below their standard. I know, sir, old men are apt to make unfar 
vorable contrasts between the present time and the past ; and if I do not 
soon begin to place myself in tnat class, others will do it for me. But I 
really think that in some things, belonging, perhaps, it will be thought, to 
the minor morals, the present promising generation of youth miffht learn 
something of their grandfathers, if not their fathers. When I nrst went 
to a village school, sir, I remember it as yesterday ; — I seem stiM to hold 
by one hand for protection, (I was of the valiant age of three years) to 
an elder sister's apron ; — with the other I grasped my primer, a volume 
of about two and a half inches in length, which formed then the sum total 
of my library, and which had lost the blue paper cover from one comer, 
(my first misfortune in life ;) I say it was the practice then, as we were 
trudging along to school, to draw up by the road-side, if a traveller, a 
stranger, or a person in years, passed along, " and make our manners," as 
it was called. The little girls courtesied, the boys made a bow; it was not 
done with much ^race, I suppose : but there was a civilitjr and decency 
about it which did the children good, and produced a pleasing impression 
on those who witnessed it The age of village chivalry is past, never to 
return. These manners belong to a forgotten order of things. They are 
too precise and rigorous for this enlightened age. I sometimes fear the 
pendulum has swung too far in the opposite extreme. Last winter I was 
driving into town in a carriage closed behind, but open in front There 
was in company with me, the Rev. President Woods, of Bowdoin Col- 
lege, Maine, and that distinguished philanthropist and excellent citizen, 
Mr. Amos Lawrence. Well, sir, we happened to pass a school-house, 
just as the boys (to use the common expressron) were " let out" I sup- 
pose the little men had just been taught within doors something about the 
taws, which regulate the bourse of projectiles,'and determine the curves 
in wnich they move. Intent on a practical demonstration, and tempted 
by the convenient material, I must say they put in motion a quantity of 
spherical bodies, in the shape of snow balls, which brought the doctrine 
quite home to us wayfarers, and made it wonderful that we got off with 
no serious inconvenience, which was happily the case. This I thought 
was an instance of free and easy manners, verging to the opposite ex- 
treme of the old fashioned courtesy, which I have just descnoed. I am 
quite sure that the boys of this school would be the last to indulge an ex- 
periment attended with so much risk to the heads of innocent third 
persons. 

Nothing remains, sir, but to add my best wishes for teachers and pu- 
pils ; — You are both commencing under the happiest auspices. When I 
consider that there is not one of you, my young friends, who does not en- 
joy gratuitously the opportunity of obtaining a better school education, 
than we could have bought, Mr. Mayor, when we were boys, with the 
wealth of the Indies, I cannot but think that each one of you, boys and 
girls, will be ready to say with grateful hearts, the lines have fallen to 
me in pleasant places ; yea, I have a goodly heritage. 

To you, Mr. Smith, we wish entire success. The community looks to 
you with confidence, to add to your high reputation as an instructor, and 
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oommits to you these its treasures, with the full assurance that you will 
be faithful to the trust 

An original hymn, written for the occasion, was then sung. 

At the close of the exercises^ the Mayor, as Chairman of the School 
Committee, transferred the Building and the School to the immediate 
care of the High School Committee. Mr. Steams responded in a word, 
as follows :— Mr. Mayor, in behalf of the High School Committee, I ac- 
cept this important trust at your hands. We will endeavor faithfully and 
according to the best of our ability, to perform its duties, the first of 
which will be to commit the care or the school to Mr. Elbridge Smith, ita 
principal teacher. 

Mr. Smith, we sometimes say of a remarkably honest man, I would 
trust him with untold gold. We are about to entrust to you what is of 
unspeakably more value. If each of these pupils were a million of sold, . 
the treasure committed to you would be wortti infinitely less than these 
immortal minds. I speak in the name of every parent here, when I say 
we have no higher interests than the welfare of out children. If evil 
befall them— if through a defective education^ they should turnout badly, 
there would be but little left to make life desirable to us. If you so suc- 
ceed in your good work, that our sons and daughters shall grow up around 
us, intelligent, respectable, filial and good, you shall have our thanks here, 
and hereafter. We give you our confidence — Heaven grant you its 
blessing. 

Mr. Smith remarked in reply. 

That it was his sincere intention to receive the important trust, which 
had been committed to his care, without attempting a reply. But such had 
been the course of remark as to awaken feelings too strong to be suppressed : 
and though it might be but an act of rashness for an unpracticed 
hand to attempt extempore discourse in the presence of distinguished gen- 
tlemen, he felt called upon to say that he was deeply sensible that, in ac- 
cepting this trust, he received no sinecure. Without enlarging upon the 
nature of his duties, or adding aught to what had already been said, he 
would simply say that he would perform the duties assigned him to the best 
of his humble ability. He felt that he should do injustice to his feelings not 
to return his thanks to the distinguished gentleman who had addressed us, 
for the sentiments which he had so beautifully and forcibly expressed. He 
had spoken of what he termed the minor immoralities. Mr. Smith had 
oftien tiad occasion to use the same expressions in enforcing the practice of 
those civilities of school life to which he had referred. And you, scholars, he 
remarked, can bear me testimony how oft«n, during the brief period of my 
connection with you, I have referred you to our distinguished guest as 
combining in himself those very qualities which he has enjoined upon you. 
He had felt great pleasure in hearing his feeble instructions seconded by 
the example and precepts of one of the most gifted scholars of the land. 
He should have occasion to remember him with gratitude during the re- 
mainder of his life, for the aid which he had this day afibrded him in the 
discharge of his duties as a teacher. The children have heard to-day 
the sentiments of one who has left the high duties of State and diplomacy 
for the still higher work of instructing New England youth. They 
should make this day a crins in their existence. 

He closed by remarking that in his boyhood, while laboring hard to 
acquire an education, he became the proud owner of a handsome octavo, 
entitled " Everett^s Orations," — no inconsiderable portion of which he 
committed to memory. He could not better conclude, than by reciting an 
extract which this occasion brought fresh to his recollection. " Let the 
pride of military glory belong to foreign nations : let the refined corrup- 
tions of the older world attract the traveller to its splendid capitals ; let a 
fervid sun ripen for others the luxuries of a tropiced clime. Let it be ours 
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to boast that we inherit a land of liberty and light; let the school-bouse 
and the church continue to be the landmarks of the New England village; 
let the son of New England, whither soever he may wander, leave that 
behind iiim which shall make him homensick for his native land ; let free- 
dom, and knowledg^e, and morals, and religion, as they are our birthright, 
be the birthright of our children to the end of time." 

The exercises were closed by singing a benediction hymn to the tune 
of Old Hundred, in which all present joined. The company led relao- 
tantly ; having ^ent three hours so profitably and pleasantly that the 
time nassed unawares. The highest expectations have been raised in 
regard to the school, and we hope they may be more than realized. 

We would gladly devote more of our pages to the publication of such 
addresses as these, but we have already swelled this volume beyond our 
original plan. 

Our readers will find in the eighth and ninth volumes of the Massachu- 
setts Common School Journal, for 1846 and 1847, very full and interesting 
accounts of the Dedication of the State Normal School-houses at Bridge- 
water and at Westfield. The addresses of the Hon. Horace Mann, Gov. 
^"ggs. Prof Sears, Hon. William Bates, and Rev. Dr. Humphrey, are 
worthy of the widest circulation. Dr. Humphrey's address is an elabo- 
rate argument in behalf of Normal Schools. 

Priced Catalogues op Books on Education, Globes, Maps, &c. 




Under this head we shall aim to apprize committees and teachers of 
some of the places where apparatus and books on education can be pro- 
cured, and the price of the same. 

Although we have aimed to introduce on our pages only the names of 
buch articles of apparatus, and such books on education as we are familiar 
with, we do not wish to be held responsible for the relative degree of 
merit which these catalogues may assign to any one book or article. 
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MITCHELL'S OUTLINE MAPS, REVISED AND IMPROVED. 



This series of Maps have been thoroughly revised and improved ; being ao- 
companied with a Manual of Geography, combining a key to the Maps. 
This revised series consists of the following Maps. 



No. 1. Hemispheres, 
** 8. North America, 
•* 3. U. States tL Mexico, 
** 4. South America, 



S sheets, 

1 

4 

1 



}^l 



S 



No. 5. Europe, 
** 6. Asia, 
" 7. Africa, 
" 8. Oceanica, 



4 sheets, 
1 " 
1 " 
1 " 



w. 



These Maps and Manual taken in connection, form a system of elementary 
instruction in Geogrephy and Map-drawing, independently of other text books. 
These maps on a reduced scale are introduced in the revised edition of the 
Manual, by which the method of outline instruction can be fully carried into 
effect. 

One set of these maps for the school-room, and one manual to each scholar, 
in the class, enables the teacher^ thoroughly to instruct the whole class simul- 
taneously. 

The maps are backed with substantial bleached cloth, the coasts water-lhied, 
and the wnole beautifully colored, and cased in a portfolio, accompanied by 
one manual for the teacher. 

Price per set S8. — Extra Manuals of Geography and Key, 30 cents. 



MITCHELL'S ORIGINAL SERIES OF OUTLINE MAPS. 

This set of outlines, being the first and only full series embracing separate 
State Maps, has been introduced into every State in the Union. 
This series is arranged in the following order. 

No. 13. Mississippi, Louisiana and Arkan-' 



No. 1. The world represented by Hemis- 
pheres, 2 sheets, 
** S. North America, 1 



3. U. States and Territor's. > ^ 



' 4. Mexico and Guatimala, 

' 5. Maine, 1 

> 8. N. Hampshire and Vt. 1 
' 7. Mass. R. Island and Conn. 1 
' 8. New York, 1 
■ 0. N. Jersey, Penn. and Del. 1 
' 10. Maryland and Virginia, 1 
' 11. North & South Carolina, 1 

> IS. Geo. Ala. and Florida, 1 



S 



14. Kentucky and Tennessee, 

15. Ohio, 

16. Indiana and Illinois, 

17. Michig'n & nt. of Wisc»n, 1 

18. Missouri and part of Iowa, 1 



1 sheet, 
1 " 

1 
1 



The State Maps may be profitat 
by the addition of one key to the 
Maps, will be supplied to order. 

Price of full series, S15.— Key 25 cents.— A liberal discount to the trade. 



19. South America, 1 

20. Europe, 1 
90. Ez.OBntandSoath*n.Eu. 4 
SI. Asia, 1 
SS. Africa, 1 
33. Oceanica, 1 

used in connection with the revised series, 
11 set One, or any number of the State 



« 
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8 
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YALE'S GLOBE AND TRANSPARENT SPHERE. 




ViLE*8 Globe and Transparent Sphere, which is but imperfectly repre- 
sented in the above drawing, aims to accomplish a much de^slred object, the 
conionctioD of the Tenrestriai and Celestial Globe, on so simple a principle that 
without cogs or wheels, all the apparent and real motions of tne earth and 
heavens can be illustrated. It therefore presents great facilities for porsninff 
topfethcr the study of Geography and Astronomy, which cannot be separatea 
without injury to each other. 

The outer circle supports the instrument. In this, the axis slides, by which 
the instrument is adjusted. This circle is capable of a swivel motion, by 
which the antipodes, and the seasons in relation to different positions of the spec- 
tator, can be easily exhibited. 
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The sphere jtist within the outer circle, represents the great circles of the 
Heavens, as the meridians, equator, ecliptic, with the poles, &c. On this sphere 
can be placed at pleasure, transparent sections of the Celestial Sphere, which 
are not shown in the above drawing. One or more quarter sections can be used 
at a time, b^r which the stars can be seen within the sphere, or as thev appear 
to the earth in a concave heaven, or sphere. On this transparent celestial globe, 
the places of the planets and moon can be represented by wafers, and as the 
sphere revolves, their apparent daily motions and their exact places for every 
hour, can be shown. 

The solid globe within the sphere, represents the Earth. The globe will 
move on its axis to represent the real daily motion of the earth. To this globe 
is attached a small Meridian, on which is placed a broad surface extending 
flrom the earth within^ to the sphere without, by which the horizon is represented 
to a little traveller attached to the upper surface of the meridian. The trav- 
eller can move to any part of the surface of the earth, and the horizon moves 
with him, thus dividing the heavens into the visible and invisible parts to such 
traveller, and thereby representing the earth and heavens as they really appear. 

A quadrant accompanies the globe, but it is attached to the heavens, ana not 
to the earth. It has a swivel motion, and thus will serve to measure the alti- 
tude of the sun, &c., at all times. 

The best fitted up Globes have a compass above the stand, and also a horizon- 
tal motion, in the joint of the stand, which is very convenient in large instru- 
ments, as it enables the teacher to turn the instrument, without passing round 
it himself 

The instrument is accompanied by wires, by which it can be converted into a 
Planetarium. By elevating the North end of the axis 23i degrees, and by bring- 
ing the traveller under the arctic circle, and by turning the Sphere till the eclip- 
tic coincides with the horizon, the instrument will be converted into a planeta- 
rium, for the Globe within may represent the sun, the ecliptic the real passage 
of the Earth, and the horizon the plane of the ecliptic, and the different wires 
will represent the orbits of both the inferior and superior planets. 

Witn equal simplicity the instrument can be used as a Tellurian, or be 
converted into a Sun Dial, and by it the principles of Dialing can be explained. 

This instrument is accompanied by a pamphlet containing all the instructions 
for its use; and by a larger book, explanatory of the elements of Astronomy, 
and embracing all the problems of " Keith on the Globes," worked out on this 
Globe and Sphere. 

The above instrument is manufactured by G. Vale & Son, No. 3, Franklin 
Square, (Pearl street,) New York. Prices, common size, for schools and 
families, from $25 to $30, packed. For High Schools and Institutes, from $75 
to $95; packing extra. 



CORNELL'S 

IMPROVED TERRESTRIAL GLOBE. 

The peculiarities of Cornell's 
Terkbstrial Globe consist in repre- 
senting the plan of the ecliptic in 
its true relative position, in whatever 
position the globe may be placed; 
and in having a dav-circle turning on 
an axis, by which the line between 
day and night may be shown for anv 
day in the calendar to which the in- 
dex may be turned. 

The leading principles of Geogra- 
phy and Astronomy may be illustra- 
ted on this globe, and the most im- 
portant problems satisfactorily sol ved. 

This Globe is manufactured in Ro- 
chester, by S. Cornell, and is sold in 
all of the large cities, for $3 at retail. 
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CATALOGUE OF MAPS, CHARTS, fos 

PMisked by J. H. CoUon, New York. 

Johnson's Illustrated and Embrllished Steel Plate Map op the World, 
ON Mercator's Projection, exhibiting the recent Arctic and Antarctic Dis- 
coveries and Explorations, &c. &c. — 6 sheets, 80 by 60, $10,00. 

Map op the Countries mentioned in the New Testament, and the Trav- 
els OP the Apostles, with Ancient and Modem Names, from the most authen- 
tic source^— 1 sheet, 32 by 25, SI ,25. 

Map op Palestine, from the latest authorities, chiefly from the Maps and 
drawings of Robinson and Smith, with corrections and additions furnished by 
the Rev. Dr. E. Robinson, with plans of Jerusalem, and the joumeyings of the 
i8raelite8.-4 sheets, 80 by 62, S6,00. 

Map op Palestine, from the latest authorities, chiefly from the Maps and 
drawings of Robinson and Smith, with corrections and additions furnished by 
the Rev. Dr. E. Robinson, with a plan of Jerusalem^ and of the vicinity of Jerur 
»alem.—2 sheets, 43 by 32, S2,50. Portable, SI ,50. 

Map op Egypt, the Peninsula op Mt. Sinai, Arabia, Petrea, with the south- 
em part of Palestine, compiled from the latest authorities ; showing the joup^ 
neyings of the Children of Israel from Egypt to the Holy Land.— 1 sheet, 33 
by25,Sl,50. 

Map op Europe, by J. Pinkerton, London, revised and corrected from the latest 
authorities.— 1 sheet, 32 by 25, $1,50. 

Map op France, Belgium, and the adjacent countries, by J. Pinkerton, Lon- 
don, revised and corrected from the latest authorities.—! sneet, 32 by 25, $1,50. 

Map op Asia, by J*. Pinkerton, London, revised and corrected from the latest 
authorities.— 1 sheet, 32 by 25, $1,50. 

Map op Aprica, by J, Pinkerton, London, revised and corrected from tho 
latest authorities.— 1 sheet, 32 by 25, $1,50. 

Map op North America, from the latest authorities. — 1 sheet, 39 by 26, $1,25. 
Portable, 75ct8. 

Map op South America, by J. Pinkerton, London, revised and corrected from 
the latest authorities.— 1 sheet, 32 by 25, $1,50. 

Map op the West Indies and Adjacent Coasts, by J. Pinkerton, London, 
revised and corrected from the latest authorities. — 1 sheet, 32 by 25, $1,50. 

Map op the West Indies, with part op Guatemala. By David H. Burr. — 
1 sheet, 26 by 22, $1,00. 

A Map op the United States, the British Provinces, Mexico and the 
West Indies, showing the country from the Atlantic to the Pacific Ocean. Ex- 
traordinary pains has been taken to make this Map perfectly reliable and au- 
thentic in all respects. It is engraved on steel in the best style of the art, and 
is a very perfect Map of the inhabited portions of North America. In schools 
and seminaries especially, it deserves to take precedence of all Maps hereto- 
fore published in tnis country.— 4 sheets, 62 by 55, $5,00. 

Map op the United States tHE British Provinces, with parts of Mexico 
and the West Indies.— 4 sheets, 48 by 38, $2,00. 

Map op the United States op America, the British Provinces, Mexico, 
THE West Indies and Central Amkrica, with parts op New Granada and 
Venezuela. This Map has been most carefully compiled, and contains much 
new and interesting information, it is highly embellished and beautifully en- 
<jnraved on steel— 2 sheets, 46 by 36, $2,50. 
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Map op the State op New- York, with parts of the adjacent country, embra- 
cing plans of the Cities and some of the larger villages. By David H. Burr.— 
6sheets, 60by 60,$4,00. 

Map op the City and County op New- York, Brooklyn, Williamsburob, 
Jersey City, and the Adjacent Waters.— 3 plates, 56 by ^, $3,00. 

Map op the State of Indiana, compiled from the United States Surveys^ by 
S.D.King; exhibiting the sections and fractional sections, situation and boun- 
daries of Counties, the location of Cities, Villages and Post Offices — Canals, 
Railroads and other internal improvements, &c. &c.— 6 sheets, 66 by 48, $10,00. 

Map op the State op Kentucky. By Dr. Luke Munsell. — i sheets, 53 by 
41, S'5,00. 

Sectional Map of the State op Illinois, compiled from the United States 
Surveys. Also, exhibiting the internal improvements; distances between 
Towns, Villages and Post Offices ; the outlines of praries, woodlands, marshes, 
and the lands donated to the State by the General Government, for the purpose oi 
internal improvements. By J. M. Peck, John Messinger and A. J. Mathew- 
son.— 2 sheets, 43 by 32, $2,50. Portable, $1,50. 

Map op the Surveyed Part op the State op Michigan. By John Fanner. 
1 sheet, 35 by 25, $2,00. Portable, $1,50. 

The Family and School Monitor, an Educational Chart, by James Henry. 
Jr. In this Chart the fundamental maxims in Education, Physical, Moral and 
Intellectual, are presented in such a manner, as to fix the attention and impress 
the memory. It cannot fail to be eminently useliil ; indeed^ we believe the pub- 
lic will regard it as indispensable to every family and school in oar country. — ^ 
sheete, 42 by 32, $1,50. 

Stream op Time, or Chart op Universal History, from the original Ger- 
man of Strauss, revised by D. Haskell. — ^2 sheets, 48 by 32, $2,50. 
. A Chronological View op the World, exhibiting the leadiiig everUs of Uni- 
versal History! the orijerin and progress of the arts and sciences, the obituary of 
distinguished men, and the periods in which they flourished, together with an 
account of the appearance of comets, and a complete view of the tali of meteoric 
stones in all ages, collected chiefly from the article "Chronology" in the New 
Edinburgh Encyclopedia, edited by Sir David Brewster, LL. D , F. R. S., with 
an enlarged view of important events, particularly in regard to American History, 
and a continuation to the present time, collected from authentic sources, by 
Daniel Haskell, A. M., Editor of McCullochs' Universal Gazetteer, and au- 
thor of the articles relating to the United States in the American edition, pp. 
267. Book, 75cts. 

Missionary Map op the World, presenting to the eye, at one view, the moral 
and religious condition of the worm, and the eflects that are now making for 
its evangelization. It is so colored that all the principal reKgions of the World, 
with the countries in which they prevail, and their relation, position and extent, 
are distinguished at once, together with the principal stations of the various 
Missionary Societies in our own and other countries. It is on cloth, each hem- 
isphere six feet in diameter, and both printed on one piece of doth at one impres- 
sion, makine a map with borders 160 by 80 inches, and so finished that it may 
be easily folded and conveyed from place to place, and suspended in any large 
room.— 160 by 80, $10,00. 

Portraits op the Presidents, and Declaration op Independence. — 1 sheet, 
43 by 31, $1,50. 
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MITCHELL'S NATIONAL MAPS, &c 

Nofik EoMt Comer of Market and Seventh sU., PhUaddpkiA. 

The subscriber has issued greatly Improved Editions of his large Map op tbk 
World, and Reference ino Distance Map of the United States. These 
works, with his recent pablication, the National Map op the American Re- 
public, OR United States of North America, are, in point of accuracy and 
execution, folly equal, in evenr respect, to any Maps hiuierto published in this 
country; while the price has been very materially reduced. 

The Map of the World, on Mercator's Projection, is the largest and most 
comprehensive work of the kind ever published in America. It is on six laige 
sheets, and is engraved, printed, colored, and mounted in the most elegant 
manner. The size of the Map is six feet six inches from East to West, and 
four feet six inches from North to South. In its geographical details, this Map 
represents the surface of the earth as it really exists, according to the best au- 
thorities; the routes and tracks of the most celebrated travellers and naviga- 
tors, from the first voyage of Columbus, to that of Lieatenant Wilkes, are dis- 
tinctly exhibited, and all the recent Geographical and Nautical Discoveries in 
Africa, America, and Australia, and in the Pacific, Arctic, and Antarctic 
Oceans, are accurately represented — among the latter is the line of coast discov- 
ered by the United States Exploring Expedition, in the year 1840. Accompa- 
nying the Map of the World is a book of 600 pages, containing a Consulting 
Index, by the use of which any item represented on the Map may be readily 
ascertained ; also, geographical description of the various Empires, Kingdoms, 
Republics, &c., &c., on the Globe. Price eight dollars. 

The Reference and Distance Map of the United States is engraved on 
nine sheets, exhibiting an accurate representation of the American Republic, 
oA a scale of 25 miles to an inch, comprising the various States, Counties, 
Townships, Ace, in the Union ; the principal travelling routes, with the dis- 
tances in miles, from place to place; and also the most important Canals, Rail- 
roadSj &c. The size of this Map is six feet two inches from East to West and 
four feet ten inches from North to South. The accompanying volume or 400 
pag^es, octavo, includes indexes of the Counties, Towns, Rivers, Ace, in the 
iJnited States, by the use of which, in connection with the Map, any place rep- 
resented on the latter may be easily found. There is likewise appended to 
the Accompaniment a general descnption of the United States, and tne several 
States and Territories; a Synopsis of the Census of 1840, alphabetically ar- 
ranged, besides various items or useful and interesting Statistical information. 
Price seven dollars. 

The National Map of the American Republic, or United States of 
North America, is engraved on four sheets, and is unequaled for the beautv 
and distinctness of its lettering and engraving, and the richness of its col- 
oring. This Map measures four feet two inches from East to West, by three 
feet six inches from North to South. Surrounding the general Map are smaller 
Maps of thirty-two of the principal Cities and Towns, with their vicinities ; 
also, other useful matter. Price two dollars. 

Mitchell's Universal Atlas, containine Maps of the various Empires, 
Kingdoms, States and Republics of the World, with a special Map of each of 
the United States, Plans of Cities, &c., comprehended in seventy-three sheets, 
and forming a series of one hundred and seventeen Maps, Plans, and Sectijus. 

In order to bring this valuable and comprehensive Atlas more generally 
within the reach of the public, the price has been reduced from fourteen to ten 
dollars. The plates (costing more than twelve thousand dollars) have been much 
improved, ana the edition now ofifered, is believed to be, acconding to its extent, 
correcmess, and state of execution, the cheapest work of the kind ever pub- 
lished in the United States. 

S. AUGUSTUS MITCHELL. 
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Alcott, Dr. W. A., Essay and Plan by, 
64; quoted, 50. 

American Institute of Instruction, 
Prize Essay of,64j Lectures before, 
323. 

Apparatus, provision for, 58: import- 
ance of, 59 ; list of, 273, 325. 

Amott, Dr., 50. 

Atmosphere, constitution of, 45 ; 146. 

Austin, Henry, plans of school-houses 
by, 76. 



Book Manual, 294. 

Backs to seats, 56. 

Barnard, Heniy, extract from Report 
by, on the school-houses of Con- 
necticut, 25 ; school-houses in Rhode 
Island, 30. 

Bell, Dr., on Ventilation, 45. 

Bishop, Nathan, report bv, on school- 
houses of Providence, ^. 

Blackboard, importance of, 59 ; direc- 
tions for construction, 90, 91, 96, 289. 

Blackboard movable, plan of, 70. 

Boston, School system of, 166; Expen- 
ditures for, 171 ; plan of Primary 
school-house, 176; plan of Brimmer 
Grammar school-house in, 114; 
Bowdoin school-house, 206 ; Cluincy 
school-house, 206. 

Boston plan of Ventilation, 145. 

Boston Primary School Chair, 1 16. 

Brimmer, Martin, 66. 

Bridgewater Normal school-house, 
plan of, 136. 

Bryant, Mr., plans of school-houses by, 
206, 208, 210. 



Calcutta, Black Hole of, Stories of, 45. 

Calisthenic Exercises, 216. 

Cambridge High school-house, dedi- 
cation of, 317. 

Carbonic Acid Gas, nature of, 43. 

Catalogue of Books of Reference, 288. 

Centremill, plan of school-house in, 
254. 

Chairs for schools, 120, 200, 201, 205. 

Churches, Ventilation of, 46; plan for, 
165. 

Chilson's Furnace, 154. 



Clark's, Dr. Henxy G., report on i 

tilation, 145. 
Clark's Ventilating Stove, 155. 
Clock, 59. 

Construction, general principles of, 40. 
Connecticut, condition of scho(^ 

houses ID, 25. 
Combe, Dr., extract from, 45. 
Crosby, W. B., extract from Report 

by, on school-houses in Maine, 29. 
Crayons, how made, 96. 

D. 

Dedication of school-houses, 302. 
Defects in School Architecture to be 

avoided, 15. 
Desks, evils in construction of, 33. 
Dick, Dr. Thomas, plan of Vllla§|e 

School by, 77. 
Double Fireplace, 51 ; plan of, 70. 
Dublin Hospital, experiments in r 

tilation in, 44. 
DuDglinson Dr., quoted, 47. 

E. 

Eaton, Horace, Report by, on school- 
houses in Vermont, 22. 

Ejecting Ventilators, 156. 

Eliot School-house, ventilation of, 150. 

Endicott School-house, ventilation q( 
150. 

Emerson's, Frederick, plan of ventOa- 
tion, 144. 

Emerson, G. B., remarks by, on 
school-houses, 66; plans gf school- 
houses by, 72. 

Errors in School Architecture to be 
avoided, 39. 

Essex County Teachers' Association, 
Extract from Report on School- 
houses published bv, 36. 

Evaporating Dish, 53. 

Everett, President, address by, 319. 

F. 
Facher System, plan of school-rooms 
. for, 83. 

Factories, want of ventilation of, 46. 
Fireplace, open, admirable for ventila- 
tion, 51. 
Franklin fireplace, 51 ; plan of, 70. 
Free Academy in City of New Yoil^ 
223. 
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Fuel, care of, 293. 

Furnace, advaDtagcs of, 5@; plan of 

used in Providence, 260 ; in Boston, 

155 •, in Hartfoni, 221. 

G. 
Gallery, plan of, 95. 
Qlocesier, plan of District school- 
house in, 258. 



Godwin, George, plan by, 270. 
Grammar school-house, plan of, 
Balem, 108; in Lowell, 112; ii^ 



Boston, 198, 206, 208; in Providence, 
240. 
Grotto del Came, near Naples, 42. 



Haddock, Prof, extract from Report 
by, on the school-hooses of New 
Hampshire, 24. 

Hanks* Improved Air-Heater, 220. 

Hartford, plan of Primary School in, 
92; Disiict School, 93; High School 
in, 214. 

High School-house, plan of, in Mld- 

' dletown, 98; in Lowell, 112; in 
Providence, 233 ; in Hartford, 162, 
214 : in Cambridge, 317. 

H^h Schools, Public, consideration re- 
specting, 225. 

Hints respecting ventilation, 142. 

Hosking on ventilation of buildings, 
162. 

Hospitals, ventilation of, 44. 

House of Commons, ventilation of, 49. 

Hydrogen, Sulphuretted, 48. 



Individual System of Instruction, 79. 
Injecting ventilation, 144, 156. 
Infant Schools, plan of grounds, &c. 

for, 85. 
Iiwraham's Primary School Chair, 

Ifttermediate School, plan for, 336. 

K. 

JUmbalFs Improved Chair, cut of, 

115, 120. 
Kendall, H. E.,plan by, 261. 



Lassaigne, extract from, 145. 

Le Blanc, 147. 

Library, arrangements for, 61, 279. 

Light, general principles to be ob- 
served in the arrangements for, 41. 

Little children, school accommoda- 
tions for, 57. 

Location of school-houses, general prin- 
ciples to be observed in the, 40. 

Lord, A. D., plan of district school- 
jkouse by, 78. 

Lowell, plan of High School in, 112. 



M. 

Maine, condition of school-booBes in/ 
29. 

Mann, Horace, extracts from Report 
by, 15; plan for school-room by, 64; 
plan of gradation of schools, 64; 
extracts from Report respecting Nor- 
mal schools, 132, 136. 

Manners, as influenced by school- 
house arrangements, 21, 298. 

Massachusetts, condition of school- 
houses in 1838, and 1846, contrasted, 
"t6. 

Massachusetts Normal school-houses, 
136. 

Mayhew, Ira, extract from Report by, 
31 ; plan of school-houses by, 259. 

Mats, 26. 

Millar's Patent Ventilating Stove, 51. 

Minutes of Ci}mmittee of Council, 83, 
142, 260. 

Michigan, condition of school-houses 
in, 31. 

Mixed Method of Instruction, school- 
rooms for, 79, 82. 

Monroe, plan of school-house in, 259. 

Mott's School Chair, 105. 

Mott's plan cf ventilation, 142. 

Movable Blackboard, 70, 96. 

Mutual Method, plans of school rooms 
on, 79. 

N. 
National Society, plan of school-room 

of, 82. 
Neatness, habits of, as influenced by 

want of Mats, Scrapers, &c., 21 ; to 

be enforced, SX). 
New Hampshire, condition of school- 
houses in, 24. 
New York, condition of school-houses 

in, 16. 
New York Public School Society, plan 

of school-houses belonging to, 100; 

history of, 109; report to on seats 

without backs, 106. 
Normal schools, hlstonr of, 121 ; in 

New York, 1^; in Massachusetts, 

132; school-houses for in Masssr 

chusetts, 136. 

O. 

Octagonal School-house, plan of, by 
Town and Davis, 73: advantages 
of, 74. 

Olmsted's stove, 52. 

Openings for ventilation, where made, 
48. 

Osgood, Rev. S., remarks by. 314. 

Oxygen, office of in the air, 43. 

P. 
Palmer's Teacher's Manual, quoted, 
51. 
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Pawtncket, dedication of new school- 
. house in,t 30B. 

Perry, Rev. G. B., Essay by, 36; 64. 

Phillips, Stephen, liberality of, 115. 

Plans of School-hoases, 63; recom- 
mended by practical teachers and 
others, 64 ; recently erected, 90. 

Potter, Prof. Alonzo, strictures by, on 
the school-houses of the State of 
New York, 19. 

Primary schools, importance of, 231. 

Primary school-houses in New York 
City, i02; in Salem, 119; in Boston, 
176; in Providence. 233. 

Privies, ventilation o^ 44, 186. 

Privies, destitution of, in 'New York, 
21. 

Providence, plans of school-houses in, 
258. 

Providence Furnace, plan of, 258, 

Putnam Free School-house, 210. 

a 

CtnUM^y school-house, plan o^ 209. 



Reid, Dr., on ventilation, 147. 

Renwick, Mr., plan by, 1, 223. 

Rhode-Island, condition of school- 
houses in, in 1843,30; in 1845,31 ; for 
preservation of school-houses, 291. 

Roman Cement, 81. 

Rotary Swing, 86. 

Rules for the use of Clark's ventila- 
ting stove, 161. 

S. 

Salem, nlan of East School-house in, 
114; 00. of English and Latin High 
School, 118; dedication of school- 
houses in, 302. 

School furniture, improvements in, 201. 

'School and Schoolmaster,' extracts 
from, 66. 

Scraper, absence of, 26. 

School Architecture, essay on, 5 ; coni- 
mon errors in, 39; general princi- 
ples of, 40. 

Seats without backs, evils of, 55, 106. 

Seats and desks, principles of construe^ 
tion, 53 ; plan of, 84, 90, 94, 105, 120, 
901, 902, 905. 

Shrubbeiy in the yard, 66. 

Simultaneous method of instruction, 
79. 

Size of school-houses, 40. 

Smith, Dr. J. V. C, on school seats 
and desk, 55. 

Steams, Rev. Mr., remarks by, 318. 

Stoves, open or Franklin, recom- 
mended, 51. 

S^e in School Architecture, 40, 257, 



Teacher, arrangement for, in the 
school-room, 57; apartments for in 
the school-house, 260. 

Teacher's Desk, plans for, 272. 

Thayer, G. F., regulations by, 996; 
remarks by respecting courtesy, 298; 
address by at Salem, 306. 

Teft, T. A., designs for school-houaej 
by, 252, 254, 257. 

Temperature of school-rooms, princi- 
ples of, 50 ; uniform, 52, 292. 

V. 

Ventiducts, 167. 

Ventilation, general principles of 49^ 
71, 146; how founcled for, by Q. B. 
Emerson, 71 ; by Mr. Town, 75; by 
Minutes of Council, 142 ; in Salem, 
115; in Washington District School- 
house, 92; in Providence, 236; by 
Mott, 142; in New York, 143 ; by P. 
Emerson, 144; in Boston, 145; in 
Hartford High School, 219. 

Vermont, condition of school-houses in, 
29. 

W. 
Wales' Patent School Chair, 205. 
Warren, Dr., quoted, 55. 
Warren, plan of school-house in, 252. 
Warming, principles of, 50; by fire- 

glace, 70; by stove, 51; by furnace, 
2 258. 

Wadsworth, James, liberality of, 66. 

Washington street District School- 
house, in Hartford, 93. 

Wayland, President, address by, 308. 

Wellington Club-house, ventilation of, 
49. 

Wells, W. H., communication from, 
171. 

Westerly plan of Primary school 
house in, 256. 

Westfield State Normal School-house, 
139. 

Whiting street Primary School-house, 
97. 

Whittling, habits of; to be prevented, 
301. 

Wilderspin plan of infant school- 
house and CTounds, 87. 

Willesdon school, plan of house for, 
271. 

Windsor, District School-house in, 90. 

Woodbridge, Dr., quoted, 47. 

Woodbridge, W. C., plan of stove by, 
51. 

Y. 

Yard, and external arrangements, 69c 
plans of, 67, 69, 73, 76, 77, 88, 90, lOl, 
118,209,219,242. 

Young, Samuel, extract from report bv, 
17. 




CATALOGUE OF 
EDUCATIONAL WORKS & SCHOOL APPARATUS, 

FUBLISHED OB SOLD BY 



WM. B. ji/^P^ 
FOWLE.y^ J||l jSj MASS. 



THE COMMON SCHOOL JOURNAL, 

Edited by Horace Afonn, Secretary of the Mass, Board of E d ucation. 

Terms. — One dollar a year, payable in advance. The num- 
bers are published semi-monthly ; and 24, with a complete index, 
make a volume. No subscriptions are received for less than a 
year, and the year begins Jan. 1. Complete sets, or single vob., 
furnished at the subscription price. Binding, 40 cents per. vol. 

HORACE MANN'S LECTURES ON EDUCATION. 

W. B. F. has just printed a new edition of these excellent 
lectures, which were published at the special request of the 
Board of Education, and constitute a volume of their School 
Library. Price 75 cts. 

THE TEACHER'S INSTITUTE, OR FAMILIAR 
HINTS TO YOUNG TEACHERS. By William B. Fowle, 
This volume contains an outline of the lessons and lectures 
given by the author, at various Teachers' Institutes in Massa- 
chusetts, New York, New Hampshire, Maine and Rhode Island, 
and was published at the request of many young teachers, who 
were disposed to try some of the practical hints so freely and 
familiarly given. The work is not one of mere theory, but it 
takes up all the comnion branches, and in a familiar manner ex- 
plains tne best methods of teaching them. Price 50 cents. 

THE SCHOOL AND SCHOOLMASTER. A Manual for 
the use of Teachers, Employers, Trustees, Inspectors, ice., of 
Common Schools. In two parts. Part 1, by Alonzo Potter, 
D. D., of Philadelphia. Part 2, by Greorge B. Emerson, A. M., 
of Boston. Price $1,00. 

THEORY AND PRACTICE OF TEACHING; or. The 
Motives and Methods of Good School-Keeping. By David P. 
Page, A. M., late Principal of N. Y. S. Normal School, Albany. 
Price $1,00. 

Wickham's School Requisites and Educational Incsn- 
TFTEs. For Common and Primary Schoob. 



Suited to the several Departments of Schools, from the Primary to , 
the Higher Departments of Academic Schools. 



Wickham's Elementary Instructor : an attractive and change- 
able mode of teaching Orthography, Reading, Common 
Objects, Geometry, Drawing, Writing, and Numbers, by 

illustrations presented to the eye |5 00 

This is comprised in a case about two feet long, one foot 
wide, and two inches deep. It is adapted to teach a large 
number of children at one time. 
The Alphabet made easy and attractive, (2 pages,) a card- ... 20 

Twenty -four Primary Lessons, in coarse type, 12 cards 1 50 

A Chart of Punctuation, a card 25 

A Chart of Geometrical Diagrams, (in sheets 12^,) on card . . 25 

An Arithmeticon, or Numeral Frame 1 00 

Outline Drawing-copies of Objects, embracing also the Script 

and Roman Alphabets, 250 designs, 12 cards 1 00 

A case of 25 Geological Specimens, each labelled 1 00 

A set of Classified Sentiments, 16 cards, 19 X 24 inches 4 00 

A School Chart of Characteristics, a card, 22 X 28 inches ... 88 

The Penman's Album, (one quire 42c.,) 3 quires 1 12 

A Slate Blackboard, two surfaces, portable, 82 X 45 inches. . . 1 25 

Two Mapping Slates, on an improved plan 60 

One hundred Wooden Bricks, for the play-ground or yard. . . 3 00 
Forty Mottoes and Sentiments, for the adornment of the school- 
room, 40 sheets 5:) 

An Historical Chart 1 25 

A School Ledger, embracing a Register, <&c., <&c 75 

A Case, answering for the purposes of a Cabmet — containing 

the above 3 00 

Manufactured by Gates <fe Stkdman, 116 Nassau-street, New York. 

The following are also furnished, and maybe sabstituted in the place of any of the 
above-named articles in making up an order for " American School Apparatus :** 

Wiokham's Drawing Globe, two feet in diameter. Terrestrial and Celestial 
Globes, various sizes. Orreries. Telluriums. Outline Maps. Geometrical Solids. 
Philosophical and Chemical Apparatus. 1, 2, and 3-feet Scales. Measuring 
Tapes, Prisms, &c. &c. 

ELECTRICAL MACHINES AND APPARATUS 

FOR AOADEMIIS, SCHOOLS, AND PRIVATK FAMILIBSk 

G. 9l S., New York, and Blakb & Co., Pittsburgh, fumbh the follbwing Set of 
Electrical Instruments for the low price of ^15,00 : — Blake's Patent Electrical 
Machine. Leyden Jar, (quart) Discharger. Universal Insulatoxs. Image 
Plates. Quadrant Electrometer. Pendulum Electroscope. Glass Syphon. Glaas 
Cylinder, for dancing Balls. Amalgam. — The Machine is novel in. its construe 
tion, and is both simple, efficacious, and compact 




CORNELL'S GLOBE. W. B. F. is Agent for the sale of 
Cornell's New Terrestrial Globe, of which the Commoa 
School Journal says : — 

" This cheap little afiair is really one of the happiest inventions that we 
have seen for many a day. It would be very difficult to give any descrip- 
tion of it that could be understood ; but any one can un&rstond us when 
we say that the Globe and Key cost but three dollars." 

W. F. B. publishes his own Great Outline Map of Mas- 
sachusetts, which has just been introduced into all the Gram- 
mar Schools of Boston. Size, 8 feet by 5. Price 95,00. He 
has in preparation a cheap series of eight Outline Maps, for 
Elementary Schools, the price not to exceed two or three dol- 
lars. He IS agent for the sale of 

PELTON'S OUTLINE MAPS, six in number, and each 
about two yards square, colored, pasted on cloth, and mounted 
in the best style on rollers, viz. : — [Price $25,00.] 

1. The World. 4. Europe. 

2. The United States. 5. Asia. 

2. North America. 6. South America and Africa. 

MITCHELL'S COMPLETE SERIES OF OUTLINE 
MAPS, 23 in number, neatly pasted on cloth, and colored. 
Price $15,00. 

MITCHELL'S NEW SERIES FOR PRIMARY 
SCHOOLS, 8 Maps. Price S8,00. 

W. B. F., also, is Agent for the sale of 
Holbrookes Scientific Apparatus for Schools and Fam- 
ilies. Consisting of Astronomical, Geographical and Arithmet- 
ical instruments, varying in price from ten to fifteen dollars. 

In general terms, W. B. F. intends to keep all useful appara- 
tus and educational books, and to sell them at the lowest possi- 
ble prices. 

At his office an Agency is established for the supply of places 
to Teachers, and of Teachers to School Committees. 



DAVIES' SYSTEM OF MATHEMATICS. 

DESIGNED FOE SCHOOLS, ACADEMIES, AND COLLEGES. 

BT GHABLBS OATIBS, LLD. 



PUBLISHED BY A. S. BARNES & CO, 

61 JOHN-STREET, NEW YORK. 



ELEMENTARY COURSE. 

DAVIES* PRIMARY TABLE BOOK (In press) 19 

DAVIES* FIRST LESSONS IN ARTTHMETIO 19 

DAVIBS* SCHOOL ARITBMETIO New Edition, 38 

KEY TO DAVIES' SCHOOL ARTTHMETIO 18 

DAVIBS' inriVERSITY ARITHMETIO 13m«.«Aeep, 7ft 

KEY TO DAVIES* UNIVERSITY ARITHMETIO SO 

DAVIES' ELEMENTARY ALOEBRA Ifmo.theep, M 

KEY TO DAVmS* BLBMBNTARY ALGEBRA M 

DAVIES* ELEMENTARY OBOMEraY 19mo. sheep, 78 

DAVIBS* DRAWnra AND MENSTTRATION ISmo. sheep, 8t 

ADVANCED COURSE. 

DAVIES* BOTTRDON'S ALGEBRA— Being an abridgment of the work 

of M. Bourdon %»o. sheep, 1 80 

DAVIES' LEaENDRE*S GEOMETRY AND TRIGONOBCBTRY— 

Being an abridgment of the work of M. Legendre • . . . 6vo. sheep, 1 88 

DAVIES' ELEMENTS OF SURVEYING— With a description and Plates 

of the Theodolite, Compass, Plane Table, and Level 8vo. sheep, 1 80 

DAVIES* ANALYTIOAL GEOMETRY— Embracing the Equations of 
the Point and Straight Line ; a System of Conic Sections ; the Equa- 
tions of the Line and Plane in Space, &c 6vo, sheep, 1 80 

DAVIES' DIFFERENTIAL AND INTEGRAL OALOTTLXTS-Embra- 
cing the Rectification and Quadrature of Curves, the Mensuration of 
Surfaces, and the Cubature of Solids $vo. sheep, 1 80 

DAVIES' DESORIPTIVB OE0METRY->With its application to Spheri- 
cal Projections ^o. sheep, 9 00 

DAVIES* SHADES. SHADOWS, AND LINEAR FERSPEOTIVE— 

With numerous PUtes ^oo.ca^back, 9 88 
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TO THE FRIENDS OF EDUCATION. 

The pablishers of this series of mathematical works by Pi'ofessor 
Charles Da vies, beg leave respectfully to ask of teachers and the 
friends of education a carefal examination of these works. It is 
not their intention to commend, particularly, this Course of 'teath- 
ematies to public favor ; and especially, it is not their design to 
disparage other works on the same subjects. They wish simply 
to explain the leading features of this system of Text-Books — ^the 
place which each is intended to fill in a system of education — the 
general connection of the books with each other — and some of the 
advantages which result from the study of a uniform series of math- 
ematical works. 

It may, perhaps, not be out of place, first, to remark, that the 
author of this series, after graduating at the Military Academy, 
entered upon the duties of a permanent instructor in that institution 
in the year* 1816, and was employed for the twenty following years 
in the departments of scientific instruction. At the expiration of 
that period he visited Europe, and had a full opportunity of com* 
paring the systems of scientific instruction, both in France and 
England, with that which had been previously adopted at the Mili- 
tary Academy. 

- This series, combining all that is most valuable in the various 
methods of European instruction, improved and matured by the 
suggestions of more than thirty years* experience, now forms the 
only complete consecutive course of Mathematics. Its methods, 
harmonizing as the works of one mjnd, carry the student onward 
by the same analogies and the same laws of association, and are cal- 
culated to impart a comprehensive knowledge of the science, com- 
bining clearness in the several branches, and unity and proportion 
in the whole. Being the system so long in use at West Point, and 
through which so many men, eminent for their scientific attain- 
ments, have passed, it may be justly regarded as our National 
System of Mathematics. Scholars and students who have pur- 
sued this course, will everywhere stand on the highest level with 
reference to the estimates which themselves and others will form 
of this part of their education. 

The series is divided into three parts, viz. : First — ^Arithmiti- 
OAL Course for Schools. Second — Academical Course. Third 
— 4!]SoLLEaiATE Course. 

(b) 
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The Arithmetical Course for Schools. 

(PRIMARY TABLE BOOK, iir mm.) 
Y. FIRST LE880N6 IN ARITHMETIO. 
II. 8CHOOL ARITHMETIC. 



FiRSt LESSONS IN ARITHMETIC. 

The Fif»t Lttnna in AHihmetic are designed fbr begiimen. They tn the firti 
■■tepe in a course of arithmetical iiutruction. They begm with counting, Had 
advance step by step through all the simple combinations of numbers. 

In order that the pupil may be impressed with the fact that numbers express a 
collection "of units, or things of the same kind, the unit, in the beglnhing, is rep- 
resented by aetar, and the child should be taiade to count the stars in all caiet 
where they are used. 

Having oncfe fixed in the mind a coh'ect impression of numbers, it was deemed 
' no longer necessary to represent the unit by a symbol ; and hence tiie use of the 
•tar was discontinued. (See pages from 10 to 19 inclusiTe.) 

In adding 1 to each number from 1 to 10, we have the first ten combinations in 
Arithmetic, then by adding 3 in th% same way, we have the second ten cfombi- 
nations, and so on. Each ten combinations is arranged in a separate lesson, 
throughout the four ground rules, and each is illustrated either by unit marks or 
a simple example. Thus the four hundred elementary combinations are present- 
ed, in succession, in forty lessons,— a plan not adopted In any other elementary 
book. (See pages from 10 to 72.) 

From the combinations «^f the unit^ forming the whole numbers, the child is 
next made acquainted with its divisions, which forms the fractions ; and great 
"care has been taken to coni^ider each fraction by itself, and to present it in a Mp- 
orate lesson. (See pages ft^om 72 to 60.) 

SCHOOL ARITHMETIC 

This "work begins with the simplest combination of mimbers, «nd contains all 
that is supposed to be necessary for the average grade of classes in schools. It 
is strictly scientific and entirely practical in its plan. Each idea is first presented 
to the mind either by an etatnple or an illustration, and then the principle, or 
obstract idea, is stated in general terras. Great care has been taken to attain 
simplicity and accuracy in trhe definitions and mles, and at the same time so to 
Trame them as to make them introductory to the higher branches of mathematical 
science. No deiinition or rule is given until the mind of the pupil has been 
^brought to it by a series of simple inductions, so that mental training may begin 
"with the first intellectual efibrts in numbers^ 

That the author might be Sure of making himself understood, both by teacher 
end pupil, he has divided the entire work into sections, each embracing a certain 
number of principles. These sections are arranged throughout the work in their 
proper order ; and the more fully to carry out the plan, a series of questions is 
appended to each, which being put by the teacher will call the attention of the 
^upil to all the ideas, in their proper connection, which it is the object of the sec- 
tion to impart. The suggestive method of teaching, by question and answer, is no 
doubt highly objectionable, and is nowhere adopted— the pupil must frame his 
answers in his own mind, and from a careful study of the oectioa where the prin- 
ciples leading to them are to be found. 
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Tlw Aeademic Course. 



I. THE UNIVCRSITY ARITHMETIP. 
II. PRACTICAL CEOMETflY AND MENtURATICN. 

III. ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA. 

IV. ELEMENTARY GEOMETRY. 

V. DAVIESS ELEMENTS CF SURVEYING. 



Tliose who are conrersaDt with the preparation of elementary 
lext-books, hare experienced the difficulty of adapting them to the 
wants which they are intended to supply. The institutions of in- 
struction are of all grades from the college to the district schori, 
and although there is a wide difference between the extremes, the 
level in passing from one grade to, the other is scarcely broken. 
Each of these classes of seminaries requires text-books aditpted to 
its own peculiar wants ; and if each held its proper place in its 
own class, the task of supplying suitable text-books would not be 
so difficult. An indifferent college is generaUy inferior, in the 
system and scope of instruction, to a good academy or high-school ; 
while the district-school is oflen found to be superior to its neigh- 
boring academy. 

Although, therefore, the University Arithmetic and the Praetical 
Geometry and Mensuration, hare been classed among the bfraka 
appropriate for academies, they may no doubt be often advantage- 
ously studied in the common-school ; so also with the Algebra and 
Elementary Geometry. The Practical Geometry and Mensura- 
tion, containing so much practical matter, can hardly fail to be a 
useful and profitable study. 

DAVIES' UNIVERSITY ARITHMFnC. 

The scholar in commencing this work, is supposed to be familiar with the oper- 
ations in the fonr ground rules, which are fully taught both in the First Lessons 
and in the School Arithmetic. This being premised, the language f>f figures, 
which are the representatives of numbers, is carefully tanght, and the different 
significations of which the figures are susceptible, depending on the places in 
which they are written, are fully explained. It is shown, for example, that the 
flimple numbers in which the unit increases from right to left according to the 
scale of tens, and the Denominate or Compound Numbers, in which it increases 
according -to a different scale, belong in fact to the same class of numbers, and 
that both may be treated under a common set of rules. Hence, the rules for No- 
tation, Addition, Subtraction, Multiplication, and Division, hare been so eon- 
structed as to apply equally to all numbers. This arrangement is a new one, and 
is deemed an essential improvement in the science of nmnbers. 

In developing the properties of numbers, from their elementary tb their highest 
eombinations, great labor has been bestowed on dassification tfnd arrangement 
It has been a leading object to present the entire subject off arithmetie as fomiBf 

» 
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• Mrioi of 4epeiulent and c<Muieot9d propoBittoof ; w tiiat tlie p«pil» wliito m- 
quiring tueful and practical knowledge, may at the aame time be introdaoad to- 
thoee beatttiful methods of exact reaaoning which science alone can teach. 

Great cave has been taken to demonstrate fully all the rales, and to expUdn tl» 
reason of every process, from the n^ost simple to the most difBcidt The demon^ 
stration of tte rule for the division of fractioas, on page 147, is new and coasid- . 
ered valuable. 

The properties of the 9's, explained at page M, and the demonstration of the 
four ground rules by means of those properties, an new in their present form, 
and are thought worthy of special attention. 

In the praparatioa of the work, another object has been kept constantly in 
view ; viz^ to adapt it to the business wants of the country. For this purpose, 
mnrh pains have been bestowed in the preparation of the articles on Weights 
and Measures, foreign and domestic— on Banking, Bank Discount, Interest, Coins 
and Currancy, Exchanges, Book-keeping, Ite. In short, it is a full treatise on 
the sulyect of Arithmetio, combining the two eharaoteristics of a scientific and 
practical work. 

MeecmmemimUomfnm tke Fr^fttwt of the MathemaHctd Jhfwtmeia ^ ikft 
United StaUM MiUtary Academy 
In the distinctness with which the vaiious definitions are given~>the clear and 
strictly mathematical demonstration of the rules— the convenient form and well- 
chosen matter of the tables, as well as in the complete and much-desired appli- 
cation of all to the business of the country, the ** University Arithmetic" of 
Pref. Davies is superior to any other work of the kind with which we are ae- 
<l«ainted. These, with the many other improvements introduced by the ad- 
mirable scientific arrangement and treatment of the whole subject, and in par- 
ticular those of the gtnertUiztttiaH of the four ground rules, so as to include 
'* simple and denominate** oumben under. the same head, and the very plain 
demonstration of the rule for the divisicm of fractions— both of which are, to us, 
er^gMol— make the work an invaluable one to teachers and students who are do* 
ahpous to teach or study arithosetic as a science as well as an art 

(Signed,) D. H. MAHAN, Prof. Engineering. 

W. H. C. BARTLETT, Prof. Nat. PhlL 
A. E. CHURCH, Prof. Mathematics. 
VmUi SMea MUiimy Amiem/f, 7m. 18,. 1847. 

PRACTICAL GEOMETEY AND MENSURATION. 

The design of this work is to aibrd schools ana academies an Elementary 
Text-Book of a practical character. The introduction into our schools, within 
the last few years, of thelBubjects of Natural Philosophy, Astronomy, Mineralo- 
gy, Chemistry, and Drawing, has given rise to a higher grade of elementary 
studies ( and the extended appUoaiioa of the mechanic arts ealla for additional 
information among practioal .men. in this work all the truths of Geometry are 
made accessible to the general reader, by cMsitting the demonatrationa altogether, 
and relying for the impression of each particular truth on a pmnted question and 
an illustration by a diagram. In this way it is believed that all the important 
properties of the geometrical figures may be learned in a few weeks ; and after 
these properties have been once applied, the mind receives a conviction of their 
truth little short of what is afforded by rigorous deamnstration. The work is 
divided into seven books, and each book is subdivided into sections. 

In Book I., .the properties of the geometrical figures are explained by questtont 
»nt\ j pji iifrBfl ^r *- 
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1b Book II. an aqdained the oomtraclieii snd uies of tbe Tarioat scaTer; and 
alio the oonatruotion of geometrical figuree. It is, as its title imports, Practical 
Geometry. 

Book III. treats of Drawing. Section I., of the Blements of the Art ; Sectioa 
II., of Topographiea] Drawing ; and Section III., of Plan Drawing. 

BooklY. treats of Arohitectttie-~ezpiainiBg the different orders, both by de« 
acriptions and drawings. 

Book V. contains tbe application of the principles of Geometry to the Mensu* 
ration of Surfaces and Solids. A separate- rule is given for each ease, and the 
whole is illustrated by numerous and appropriate examples. 

Book VI. contains the application of the preceding Books to Artificers' and Me- 
chanics' work. It contains full explanations of all the scales— the uses to which 
they are applied— and specific rules for the calculations and computations which 
are necessary in practical operations. 

Book VII. is an introduction to Mechanics. It explains the nature and proper- 
ties of matter, the laws of motion and equilibrium, and the prinoiplee of all the 
simple machines. 

ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA. 

This work is Intended to form a connecting link between Arithmetic and Alge- 
bra, and to unite and blend, as far as possible, the reasoning on numbers with the 
more abstract method of analysis. It is intended to bring the subject of Algebra 
within the range of our common- schools, by giving to it a practical and tangible 
f<Mrm. It begins with an introduction, in which the subject is first treated men- 
tally, in order to accustom the mind of the pupil to the first processes ; after 
which, the system of instruction assumes a practical form. The definitions hnd 
rules are as concise and simple as they can be made, and the reasonings are as 
clear and concise as the nature of the subject will admit. The strictest scientific 
methods are always adopted, for the double reason, that what is learned should 
be learned in the right way, and because the scientiflo methods are generally the 
most simple. 

1ELEMENTARY GEOMETRY. 

This work^ designed for those whose education extends beyond the acquisi- 
tion of facts and practical knowledge, but who have not the time to go through 
a full course of mathematical studies. It is intended to present the striking and 
important truths of Geometry in a. form more simple and eoncise than is adopted 
' in Legendre, and yet preserve the exactness of rigorous reasoning. In this sys- 
tem, nothing has been omitted in the chain of exact reasoning, nothing has been 
taken for granted, and nothing passed over without being ftilly demonstrated. 
The work also contains the applications of Geometry to the Mensuration of Sur. 
faces and SoUds. 

SURVEYING. 

In this work it was the intention of the author to begin with the rery elements 
of the subjec^, and to combine those elements in the simplest manner, so as to 
render the higher branches of Plane Surveying comparatively easy. All the in- 
struments needed for plotting have been carefully described, and the uses of those 
required for the measurement of angles are fully explained. Tbe Conventional 
Signs adopted by the Topographical Bureau, and which are now used by the United 
States Engineers in all their charts and maps, are given in full. An account is also 
given of the manner of surveying the public lands : and although the method is sim- 
ple, it has nevertheless been productive of great results. The work also contains 
a Table of Logarithms— a Table of Logarithmic Sines^^ Traverse Table, and a 
Table of Natural Sines— being all the Tables necessary for Practical Surveying 

(0 
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The Collegiate Course. 

I. DAVIESS BOURDON'8 ALGEBRA. 
II. DAVIES' LEQENORE'8 GEOMETRY AND TRIGONOMETRY. 

III. DAVIESS ANALYTICAL GEOMETRY. 

IV. DAVIE8' DESCRIPTIVE GEOMETRY. 

V. DAVIE8' 8HADE8y 8HADOW89 AND PERSPECTIVE. 
Vh DAVIE8' DIFFERENTIAL AND INTEGRAL CALCULUS. 



The works embraced under the head of the " Collegiate Course/* 
were originally prepared as text-books for the use of the Military 
Academy at West Point, where, with a single exception, they are 
still used. Since their introduction into many of the colleges of 
the country, they have been somewhat modified, so as to meet the 
wants of collegiate instruction. The general plan on which these 
works are written, was new at the time of their appearance. It« 
main feature was to unite the logic of the French School of 
Mathematics with the practical methods of the English, and the 
two methods are now harmoniously blended in most of our systems 
of scientific instruction. 

The introduction of these works into the col)eges was for a 
long time much retarded, in consequence of the great deficiency in 
the courses of instru(^tion in the primary schools and academies : 
and this circumstance induced Professor Davies to prepare his 
Elementary Course. 

The series of works here presented, form a full and complete 
course of mathematical instruction, beginning with the first com- 
binations of arithmetic, and terminating in the higher applications 
of the Differential Calculus. Each part is adapted to all the 
others. The Definitions and Rules in the Arithmetic, have 
reference to those in the Elementary Algebra, and these to similar 
ones in the higher books. A pupil, therefore, who begins this 
course in the primary school, passes into the academy, and then 
into the college, under the very same system of scientific in- 
struction. 

The methods of teachinip ar^ all the same, varied only by the 
nature and difiicnlty of the subject. He advances steadily from 
one grade of knowledge to another, seeing as he advances the con- 
nection and mutual relation of all the parts : and when he reaches 
the end of his course, he finds indeed, that " science is but know- 
ledge reduced to order." 
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DAVIBS* BOtJRDON. 

The Treatise on Algebra by M. Boardon, is a work of singular ezeellenoe 
and merit. In France it is one of the leading text-booka. Shortly after 4ta-flrst 
publieation it passed tbroiifb several editions, and has formed the basis of- every 
sabsequent work on the subject of Algebra. 

The original work is, however, a full and complete treatise on the subject of 
Algebrai the later editions containing about eight hundred pages octavo. The 
time given to the study of Algebra in this country, even in those seminaries where 
the course of mathematics is the fullest, is too short to accomplish so volumin- 
ous a work, and hence it has been found necessary either to modify it, or to 
abandon it altogether. The Algebra of M. Bourdon, however, has been regarded 
only as a standard or model, aad it would perhaps not be just to regard him as 
responsible for the work in its present form. 

In this work are united the soientiiko diseossions of the French with the prae- 
tieal methods of the English school, so that theory and practice, science and art, 
may mutually aid and illustrate each other. A great variety of examples have 
also been added in the late editions. 

DA VIES' LEGENDRE. 

Legendre*s Geometry has taken the place of Euclid, to a great extent, both in 
Europe and in this country. In the original work the propositions are not 
enunciated in general terms, but with reference to, and by the aid of, the par- 
ticular diagrams used for the demonstrations. It was supposed that this de- 
parture from the method of Euclid had been generally regretted, and among the 
many alterations made in the original work, to adapt it to the systems of in- 
struction in this country, that of enunciating the propositions in general terms 
should be particularly named : and this change has met with universal acceptance. 

To the Geometry is appended a system of Mensuration of Planes and Solids^ 
a lull treatise on Plane and Spherical Trigonometry-->and a table of Logarithms^ 
and Logarithmic Sines, Tangents, and Secants. The whole forms a complete 
system of Geometry with its applications to Trigonometry and Mensuration, 
together with the necessary tables. 

ANALYTICAL GEOMETRY. 

This work embraces the investigation of the properties of geometrical figorei 
oy means of analysis. It commences with the elementary principles of the ed- 
ence, discusses the Equation of the Straight Line and Cirele— the Properties ol 
the Conic Sections— the Equation of the Plane— the Positions of Lines in Spacer 
and the Properties of Surfaces. 

DESCRIPTIVE GEOMETRY. 

Descriptive Geometry is intimately connected with Architecture and Civil 
Engineering, and affords great facilities in all the operations of Construction. 

As a mental discipline, the study of it holds the first place among the vaiione 
branches of Mathematics. 

SHADES, SHADOWS, AND PERSPECTIVE. 
This work embraces the various applieations of Descriptive Geometry lo 
Drawing and Linear Perspective. 

DIFFERENTIAL AND INTEGRAL CALCULUS. 

This treatise on the Differential and Integral Calculus, was intended to supply 
the higher seminaries of learning with a text-book on that branch of science. It 
is a work after the French methods of teaching, and in which the notation of the 
Franch school is adopted. 

(h) 
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NATURAL AND EXPERfMENTAL PHILOSOPHY. 

FOR SCHOOLS AND ACADEMIES, 

BT R. fi. PARKER, A.M. 

fmwcuAi. or vbe johnmii qramuam. touooLt Bonoir, Aoraoft w ijtm. 

TO BNOUSH OOHrOHTIDlf, BTa» ITO. 



I. PARICER'S FIRST LE880N8 IN NATURAL PHILOSOPHY; 
Ik PARKER'S COMPENDIUM OF NATURAL AND EXPERIMENTAL 
PHILOSOPHY. 



PARKER'S FIRST LESSONS IN NATURAL PHILOSOPHT, 

Embracing the Elements of the Science. Illustrated with numeioni 

engravings. Designed for young beginners. 

It is the design of this littie book, to present to the minds of the 
yoath of the country a view of the laws of Natuie-*-as they an 
exhibited in the Natural World. 

Reading books should be used in schools for the double object of 
teaching the child to read, and storing his mind with pleasant and 
useful ideas. 

The form of instruction by dialogue, being the simplest, has 
been adopted — and by means of the simple question and the ap- 
propriate answer, a general view of the laws of the physical uni- 
Terse has been rendered so intelligible, as to be easily understood 
by children who are able to read intelligibly. 

It is confidently believed that this book will form an important 
era in the progress of common-school education. 

PARKER'S COMPENDIUM OF NATURAL AND EXPERIMENTAL 
PHILOSOPHY. 

ESmbracing the Elementary principles of Mechanics, HydrMtatics, Hy^ 
draulict, Pneumatics, Acotuticst Pyronomics, Optics, Astronomy, 
Galvanism, Magnetism, Electro- Magnetism, MagnetO'Electricity, 
with a description of the Steam and £ocomotive Engines, Illustrated 
by numerous diagrams. 

The use of school apparatus for Olustrating and exemplifying 
the principles of Nacand and Experimental Philosophy, has, with- 
in the last few years, become so general as to render necessary a 
work which should combine, in the same course of instruction, tba 
theory, with a full description of the apparatus necessary for illus* 
tration and eitperiment. 

The work of Professor Parker, it is confidently believed, fully 
meets that requirement. It is also very full in the general faota 
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which it pretenta— clear aod eonciae in its style, and entirely 
scientific and natural in its arrangement. The following features 
will, it is |ioped, commend the work to public favor. 

1. It is adapted to the present state of natural science ; embraces 
a wider field, and contains a greater amoont of information on the 
respective subjects of which it treats, than any other elementary 
treatise of its size. 

3. It contains an engraving of the Boston School set of philo^ 
sophical apparatus ; a description of the instruments, and an ac- 
count of many experiments which can be performed by means of 
the apparatus. 

3. It is enriched by a representation and a description of the 
Locomotive and the Stationary Steam Engines, in their latest and 
most approved forms. 

4. Besides embracing a copious account of' the principles of 
Electricity and Magnetism, its value is enhanced by the introduc- 
tion of the science of Pyronomics,* together with the new science 
of Electro-Magnetism and Magneto-Electricity. 

6. It is peculiarly adapted to the convenience of study and of 
recitation, by the figures and diagrams being first placed side by 
side with the illustrations, and then repeated on separate leaves at 
the end of the volume. The number is also given, where each 
principle may be found, to which allusion is mi^e throughout the 
volume. 

6. It presents the most important principles of science in a 
larger type ; while the deductions from these principles, and the 
illustrations, are contained in a smaller letter. Much useful and 
interesting matter is also crowded into notes at the bottom of the 
page. By this arrangement, the pupil can never be at a loss to 
distinguish the parts of a lesson which are of primary importance ; 
nor will he be in danger of mistaking theory and conjecture for fact. 

7. It contains a number of original illustrations, which the author 
has found more intelligible to yonng students than those which he 
has met elsewhere. 

8. Nothing has been omitted which is usually contained in an 
elementary treatise. 

9. A full description is given of the Magnetic Telegraph, and the 
principles of its construction are fully explained. 

10. For the purpose of aidine the teacher in conducting an ex- 
amination through an entire subject, or indeed, through the whole 
book, if necessary, all the diagrams have been repeated at the 
end of the work, and questions proposed on the left-hand page im- 
mediately opposite. This arrangement will permit the pupil to 
use the figure, in his recitation, if he have not time to make it on 
the black-board, and will also enable him to review several lessons 
and recall all the principles by simply reading the questions, and 
analyxing the diagrams. 

(D 
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MRS. EMMA WILLARD'S 
SERIES OF SCHOOL HISTORIES AND CHARTS. 

I. WILLARD^ HISTORY OF THE UNITED 8TATE8, OR RE* 

PUBLIC OF AMERICA, 8to. 
II. WILLARD^ SCHOOL HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATESi 
III. WILLARO'S AMERICAN CHRONOQRAPHER, 
A Chabt or Amibicak Histobt. 



I. WILLARD^ UNIVERSAL HISTORY IN PERSPECTIVE. 
II. WILLARD^ TEMPLE OF TIME, 

A Chabt or Unitbbsal Histobt 



WILLARD'S 
HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. 



The large work is designed as a Text-Book for Academies and 
Female Seminaries: and also for District School and Family 
Libraries, The small work being an Abridgment of the same, is 
designed as a Text-Book for Common Schools. The originality 
of the plan consists in dividing the time into periods, of which 
the beginnings and terminations are marked b^ important events ; 
and constructing a series of maps illustrating the progress of the 
settlement of the country, and the regular advances of civilization. 
The Chronographic Chart, gives by simple inspection, a view of 
the divisions of the work, and the events which mark the be- 
ginning and termination of each period into which it is divided. 
A full chronological table will be found, in which aM the events of 
the History are arranged in the order of time. There is appended 
to the work the Constitution of the United States, and a series ot 
qaestions adapted to each chapter, so that the work may be used 
in schools and for private instruction. 

The Hon. Daniel Webtter says, of an early edition of the above work, in a letter 
to the author, ** / kef it near me, m • Book of Referencet aeeuraie in facte and datu." 

(m) 
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WILLARD*8 
AMERICAN CHRONOQRAPHER, 

DmOllBD TO AOOOMrAJfT WILLA&D*» HHTOftT. Of 
TBI UNITBD nMTEM. 



To measure time by space is uniyersal among eiriHied nations; 
and as the hoars, and miantes, and seconds of a clock roeasoie the 
time of a day, so do the centuries, tens, and single years of this 
Chronographer, measure the time of American History. A 
general knowledge of chronology is as indispensable to history, as 
a general knowledge of latitude and longitude is to geography. 
Bnt to learn single dates, ttpart from a general pbn of ehronoiegy 
addressed to the eye, is as useless as to learn latitudes and longi- 
tudes without reference to a map. The eye is the only medium 
of permanent impression. The essential point in a date, is to 
know the relative place of an event, or how it stands in time com- 
pared with other important events. The scholar in the school- 
room, or the gentleman in his study, wants such a visible plan of 
time for the study of history, the same as he wants the visible 
plan of space, viz., a map for the study of geography, or of books 
of travels. Such is the object of WUlard^s Ckronographer of 
American History* 

JS»tnei from. • Rtpmi of the Ward School TooOm^ AooodaUm 
of th* CUy of Nem York. 

The Ck>mmittee on Books of the Ward School Association respectfuAy report : 

That they have examined Mrs. Willard's History of the United States with 
psooliar interest, and are free to say, that it is in their opinion decidedly the best 
treatise on this interesting subject that they have seen. * * 

As a school-book, its proper place is among the ilrst The language is remark- 
able for simplicity, perspicuity, and neatness ; youth could not be trained to a 
better taste for language than this is calcolated to impart. The history is so 
written as to lead to geographical eiaminations, and impresses by practice the 
habit to read history with maps. It places at once, in the hands of American 
youth, the history of their country from the day of its discovery to tne present 
time, and exhibits a clear arrangement of all the great and good deeds of their 
asoestors, of which they now enjoy the benefits, and inherit the renown. The 
struggles, sufferings, firmneps, and piety of the ilrst settlers are delineated with a 
masterly hand. 

The gradual enlargement of our dominions, and the development 'Of ourna* 
ticnal eaergios, ace traced with s minute aocuiacy, which the gaiieml plaa of the 
work indicates. 

The events and achievements of the Revolution and of the last war, are 
brought out in a clear light, and the subsequent history of our national polioj 
sad advancement strikingly portrayed, without being didlgured by that tinge 
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The deUile of the diieovery of this continenl byColombitt, and of the early 
wttlements hy the Spaniards, Portuguefle, and other European nations, are all of 
eaaential interest to the student of American history, and will be found sufficiently 
mlniite to render the history of the continent full and complete. The different 
periods of time, together with the particular dates, are distinctly set forth with 
alatistioal notee en the margin of each page,— and these allbrd much information 
without perusing the pages. 

The nape are beautifully eieeuted, with the locality of places where particular 
eTonts ooourred, and the surrounding country particularly delineated. These 
are admirably calculated to make lasting impressions on the mind. 

The day has now arrived when every child should be acquainted with the his- 
tory of his country ; and your Committee rejoice that a work so full and dear can 
be placed within the reach of every one. 

The student will learn, by reading a few pages, how much reason he has to be 
proud of his country—of its institutions—of its founders— of its heroes and states- 
men : and by such lessons are we not to hope that those who come after us will 
be instructed in their duties as citizens, and their obligations as patriots 1 

Your Committee are anxious to see this work extensively used in all the schools 
in the United States. 

(Signed,) 

SENECA DURAND, i 
EDWARD McELROT, 
JOHN WALSH. 

The Committee would respectfully offer the following resolution : 
Retohwdj That Mrs. Emma Willard's History of the United States be adopted 
by this Association, and its introduction into our schools earnestly recom- 
mended. 

At a meeting of the Board of the Ward School Teacners* Association. January 
Mth, 1847, the above Resolution was adopted.— (Copied from the Minutes.) 



From the Boston Traveller. 

We consider the work a remarkable one, in that it forms the best book for 
general reading and reference published, and at the same time has no equal, in 
our opinion, as a toxt*book. On this latter point, the profession which its author 
has so long followed with such signal success, rendered her peculiarly a fitting 
person to prepare a text-book. None but a practical toacher is capable of pre* 
paring a good school-book ; and as woman has so much to do in forming our 
early character, why should her influence cease at the iireside~*why not en- 
courage her to exert her talents still, in preparing school and other books for 
aftor years ? No hand can do it better. 

The typography of this work is altogether in good taste. 

From ike Cmeumati OMOtto. 
Mas. WiLLAsn's School Histoxt or thb Umm SrATts.— -It is one of those 
ran things, a good school-book ; infinitoly better than any of the United States 
Histories fitted for schools, which we have at present. It is quite full enough, 
.and yet oondensed with great care and skill. The style is clear and simple— 
Mrs. Willait^ having avoided those immense Johnsonian words which Oriroshaw 
and olher writere for children love* to pot into their works, while, at the same 
time there is nothing of the pap style about it. The arrangement is excellent, 
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ttie chapters of a good length { erery page if dated, and a marginal index makM 
reference easy. But the best feature in the work is its series of maps ; we have 
the country as it was when filled with Indians ; as granted to Gilbert ; as di- 
vided at the time the Pilgrims came over ; as apportioned in 1043 ; the West 
While in possession of France ; the Atlantic coast in 1783 ; in 1703 ; as in the 
Bevolution, with the position of the army at various points ; at the close of the 
ftevolutionary War; during the war of 1813-16; and in 1840: making eleroa 
most excellent maps» such as every school history should hare. When we 
think of the unintelligible, incomplete, badly written, badly arranged, worthless 
work of Orimshaw which has been so long used in our schools, we feel that 
every scholar and teacher owes a debt of gratitude to Mrs. Willard. MiM 
Itobins has done for Bnglish History, what Mrs. Willard has now done for 
American, and we trust these two works will be followed by others of as high or 
higher character. We recommend Mrs. WillanPs work as better than aay we 
know of on the same subject ; not excepting Bancroft's abridgment. This work, 
followed by the careful reading of Mr. Bancroft's full work, is all that would be 
tteeded up to the point where Bancroft stops ; from that point* Pitkin and Mar- 
shall imperfectly supply the place, which Bancroft and Sparks will soon filL 

From the Unittd States GaMtttt, 

Mrs. Willard is well known throughout the country as a lady of high attaiil* 
ments, who has distinguished herself as the Prindpal of Female Academies, that 
have sent abroad some of the most accomplished females of the land. 

The plan of the authoress is to divide the time into periods, of which the be* 
ginning and the end are marked by some important erent, and then care has 
been taken to make plain the events of intermediate periods. The style is clear, 
and there appears no confusion in the narrative. In looking through the work, 
we do not discover that the author has any early prejudices to gratify. The 
book, therefore, so far as we have been able to judge, may be safely reoom« 
mended as one of great merit, and the maps and marginal notes, and series of 
({uestions, give additional Value to the Work. 

JVom the Newhmyport Watehman* 

An ABftiDOXD History op ths UMited States : By Emma Willard.— We 
think we are warranted in saying, that it is better adapted to meet the Wafits of 
our schools and academies in which history is pdrsued, than any other work of 
the kind now before the public. 

The style is perspicuous and flowing, and the prominent points of our history are 
presented in such a manner as to make a deep and lasting irapresiion on the mind. 

We could conscientiously Say much more in praise of this book, but must content 
ourselTes by heartily commending it to the attention of those who are anxious 
to find a good text-book of American history for the use of schools. 

Prom the Albany Evening Journal. 
WiLLARD's Ukited Statxs.— This Work is well printed on strong white paper* 
and is bound in a plain substantial manneiv-all-impOrtant requisites in a school* 
book^ The text is prepared with equal skill and judgment. The memory of the 
youthful student is aided by a number of spirited illustrations— by no means on* 
important auxiliaries— while to lighten the labors of the teacher, a series of qoes* 
tions is adapted to each chapter. Nor is its usefulness limited to the school-roooh 
As a book of reference for editors, lawyers, politicians, and others, where dates and 
^ts connected with every important erent in American History may be readily 
flmind, this UtUe book is truly valuable. 
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WILLARD'8 
UNIVERSAL HISTORY IN PERSPECTIVE. 

lUiUflTlUTBD WITH MAF8 AND BNOBAVINaei 



TitiS WORK 18 ARRANGED IN THRAC rARTfl,.Vl2! 

ANCIENT, MIDDLE, AND MODERN HISTORY. 

1. Ancibnt Histort is divided into six periods — comprising 
events from the Creation) to the Birth of our Saviour. 

3. Middle History, into five periods^-^from the Christian Er&i 
to the Discovery of America. 

3. Modern History, into nine periods, — ^from the Discovery of 
America, to the present time. Each period marked by some im* 
portant event and illustrated by maps or engravings. 

The following resolution was offered and adopted at a meeting of the Ward 
School Teacher^' Association of the City of New York, January 20th, 1847. 

Readlvidt That the Ward School Teachers* Association of New Vork con* 
ilders Willard*8 Universal History as a book essentially adapted to the higher 
clfisses of schools on account of its vivacity, lucidness, and intelligent mode of 
arrangement, of dates and questions, and that such a work has long been wanted, 
and as such will endeavor to introduce it into their respective schools, aud 
warmly recommend it to public patronage. 



tlxttaet of a tetter from Mr. Elbridge Smitht late Principal cf the Englith 
High School of Worctstef, Mda». 

I have recently introduced " Willard's Universal History in Perspective," intd 
the school under my care. I am much pleased with it, and think it superior to 
any other work of the kind. 

(Signed,) 

BLBRIDGE SMIt H» 
WoreeMteTf Jwm 5, 1847. 

Prom Profe$aor Charlet B. Haddock of Dartmouth CoUeget and School Commtanonef 
of the State of Nev Hampshire, 

I am acquainted with Mrs. Willard's Histories, and entertain a high opinion of 
them. They are happily executed, and worthy of the long experience and emi* 
nent character of their author* 

(Signed,) 

CHARLES B. HADDOCK. 
DartmoiMi College^ Hanover, Dee, 11, 1846. 
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WILLARD*8 

TEMPLE OF TIME, 

DWaQKK9 TO AOOOMFAHT WILLAKD*! UIOTSBtAL HUTOftT. 



This Temple exhibits at one view the whole scheme of Uni 
Tersal Chronology, from the Creation to the present time. Each 
pillar represents the century corresponding to the number at ita 
base. The pillars are in groups of tens, four groups before 
Christ, and two after, the last thousand years being deficient by a 
part of the nineteenth and the whole of the twentieth century. 
As pillars in building are begun at the bottom, so the time of the 
century represented by each pillar, is reckoned upwards. (See 
pillar for the eighteenth century.) 

The names on the pillars are of those sovereigns by which the 
age is chiefly distinguished. The floor- work shows what have 
been the principal nations of the world, through the several cen- 
turies, which may be known by tracing to the bases of the pil- 
lars on each side. Of the principal nations of Europe, the 
names of all the sovereigns now reigning, and of those who have 
reigned since the discovery of America, are inserted ; but ante- 
cedent to that period, only the names of the principal sovereigns 
are set down. 

The roof of the Temple contains, in five compartments, the names 
of the most celebrated persons of the age to which they be- 
longed. The Temple, in so far as the pillars and the roof are 
concerned, might be called the Temple of Time and of Fame. 
All the names inserted on those parts are of persons not now living. 
Along the right margin of the floor-work and next the base of 
the pillars, are set down some of the most important battles. On 
the left corresponding margin, are placed the epochs of Willard*s 
Universal History. They are selected with care, as the best by 
which to divide this great subject. This brings the Temple of 
Time into closer connection with WiUard's History than with any 
other; but it may accompany any system of Universal History; 
or it may be used to advantage by itself, with the aid of a Dic- 
tionary of Universal Biography. 
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